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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
SECTION. 


Prefatory Statement. 


THE PRESENT POSITION. 


It was to relieve the Parish Overseers of a duty that they could not well perform 
that the Local Lunacy Authority was established. Prior to 1808, when the 
County Justices were first empowered to establish County Lunatic Asylums, 
the only institutions available for the care and custody of the mentally defective, 
other than the Poorhouses of the time, were a few endowed or voluntary ‘“‘ Mad- 
houses.” Apart from the inmates of these charities, all that was done for the 
mentally defective was to “relieve” them, when destitute, by the Parish 
Overseer. Only very slowly and gradually was any general institutional pro- 
vision made, even for dangerous lunatics; and not until 1845 did it become 
obligatory on the Local Lunacy Authority to make the necessary provision for 
all persons certified as of unsound mind, and unable to pay for the necessary care. 


G) THe Law. 

By the Lunacy Act of 1890 (a convenient codification), which applies only 
to England and Wales as amended by the Lunacy Act of 1891, it is the duty 
of the Local Lunacy Authority, acting through the Visiting Committee (of its 
own members), which that-Authority must appoint, and either alone or by 
arrangement with some other Lunacy Authority, to provide and maintain asylum 
accommodation for all the persons of unsound mind belonging to its area who, 
by reason of being unable, by themselves or their legally liable relatives, to provide 
for their full maintenance and necessary care, are wholly or partly chargeable to 
public funds, whether or not they are chargeable as paupers to any Poor Law 
Authority. These are termed pauper lunatics. If the Commissioners of Lunacy 
report any Local Lunacy Authority to be in default, the Home Secretary can 
peremptorily require it to provide what he directs. “The Local Lunacy Authority 
may also, if it chooses, provide (@) separate asylums for patients on whose behalf 
the full cost is paid, or admit such “ private patients” to the general asylum; 
and (&) separate asylums for idiots or patients suffering from any particular class 
of mental disorder. The Local Lunacy Authority may make provision for 
“boarding out” with relatives or friends on payment not exceeding the insti- 
tutional cost. But though the Local Lunacy Authority may make provision in 
separate asylums for “ patients suffering from any particular class of mental 
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disorder,”’ this is subject to the limitation that all such persons must be certifiable 
and certified as of unsound mind. No person not so certified can lawfully be 
received even as a voluntary inmate entitled to leave at will, in any institution of 
the Local Lunacy Authority; and no person not so certified can lawfully be in 
any way provided for at its expense. Hence, whilst certified lunatics, idiots, and 
imbeciles are provided for, no provision is or can be made by the Local Lunacy 
Authority for persons outside the class of those who are deemed insane, notably 
for (a) sane epileptics, (4) feeble-minded persons who cannot be certified as 
imbecile, or (c) persons classed as morally deficient who cannot be certified as of 
unsound mind. : 

‘The law in Scotland is essentially similar to that of England and Wales, and 
has practically the same limitations. 

It should be added that the Idiots Act, 1886, makes separate provision for 
idiots and imbeciles; who are also specially dealt with as regards London by 
the Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867. With regard to children between 3 and 16, 
who, without being certified as of unsound mind, are found to be mentally 
defective, provision is made by the Elementary Education (Defective and 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, for enabling Local Authorities, if they think fit, 
to establish and maintain special schools for such children and to enforce attend- 
ance up to 16. Provision 1s also made by the Inebriates Acts for certified institu- 
tions for the reception and detention of inebriates, who may either be committed 
by a Magistrate, or voluntarily agree to their own detention. 


Gi) “THE AUTHORITIES. 


‘The Local Administrative body with regard to persons certified as of unsound 
mind (the. Local Lunacy Authority) is, in England and Wales, everywhere the 
County Council or County Borough Council acting through its Asylums Com- 
mittee, to which (appointed annually by the Council exclusively from its own 
members) the statutes give great executive powers, independent of the Council, 
with regard both to asylum administration and asylum provision. “The Council 
may, however, give directions to the Committee as to which method of providing 
asylum accommodation it shall adopt; and the Council must itself provide the 
necessary funds by loan or rate. “The Corporation of the City of London and 
the Councils of some other Cities or Boroughs (in 1890 thirty in number, but 
now reduced to a very few), though not County Boroughs, still retain their old 
rights as independent Local Lunacy Authorities; but tend more and more to 
merge in the County. In Lancashire all the County Boroughs have united with 
the County Council to form a single Lunacy Authority for the geographical 
County, under a federal ‘‘ Lancashire Lunacy Board.” London has two such 
Authorities: the London County Council, dealing under the Lunacy Act, with 
20,000 lunatics and imbeciles; and the Metropolitan Asylums Board, under the 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, with about 7,000 imbeciles and idiots; whilst the 
statistical returns indicate that the practice differs widely in the different parts 
of the Metropolis as to which classes of patients are remitted to these two 
Authorities. | 

In Scotland the Local Lunacy Authorities are the twenty-two District Boards - 
of Lunacy, which are in fourteen cases committees of persons nominated by the 
various County Councils in the Lunacy District for which the Board acts; and 
in the eight largest towns the members of the Parish Councils. 

The duty of taking charge, of getting certified and conveying to asylum all 
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lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles who are certifiable as of unsound mind, and who are 
not being properly provided for, is, however, placed, not on the Local Lunacy 
Authority, but on the Local Poor Law Authority.. Thus, in practice, it is, in 
England and Wales, the Relieving Officer of the Board of Guardians who is 
called in to a lunatic or who discovers his need of food or care. It is the Relieving 
Officer who, in practice, gets the patient certified, removes him temporarily to 
the Workhouse, arranges for a reception order, and conveys him to the County 
Asylum. In Scotland the Inspector of Poor and the Parish Council have similar 
duties. 

On the other hand, the Local Administrative body with regard to epileptic 
and mentally defective children between 3 and 16, not being certified as of 
unsound mind, is, in Scotland, the School Board, and in England and Wales 
the Local Education Authority, for the purposes of Part III. of the Education 
Act, 1902—that Is to say, in rural and small urban districts, the County Council; 
in urban districts over 20,000, and in non-county boroughs over 10,000 (except 
in seven, which have ceded their powers to the County Council), the District 
or Borough Council; and in County Boroughs the County Borough Council. In 
London some of these children are in the special schools of the London County 
Council as Local Education Authority, and others in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board’s homes for feeble-minded children. 

The Local Authority for the administration of the Inebriates Act is the County 
or County Borough Council; and as the subject does not fall within the statutory 
sphere of either the Asylums Committee or the Education Committee, it. is 
usually dealt with by a separate committee for the purpose. 

The cost of maintenance of the lunatic asylums is curiously shared. The 
Local Lunacy Authority determines annually the average cost of maintenance 
of the patients in its asylums, other than the paying patients, and apart from loan 
interest and repayments, and levies this sum per patient per week upon the Poor 
Law Authorities of the Unions in which the patients have respectively their 
settlements. Where no settlement can be established, no charge can be made 
on any Union, and the Local Lunacy Authority charges the cost of such patients, 
together with loan interest and repayments, and other charges incidental to 
asylum provision, to the County Rate. A similar procedure is followed by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in the asylums of which there are no patients who 
are not chargeable to any Union. The Poor Law Union then obtains from 
the County Council out of the Exchequer Grant a sum equal to half the net 
cost to the Union of each person so provided for, after deducting the sums 
recovered from the patient or his relatives, but in no case exceeding four shillings 
per head per week, the balance becoming a charge on the Poor Rate. In London, 
moreover, the balance left to fall on the Union funds is recouped from the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund raised by an equal rate throughout London. 
The result is that, as each Metropolitan Board of Guardians pays in effect the 
same proportion of the total cost of Metropolitan lunacy whether it sends few or 
many patients, either to the London County Council Asylums or to Metropolitan 
Asylums Board Asylums, or to both, it has the utmost pecuniary inducement to 
transfer from the Out-relief lists to these asylums as many mentally defective 
persons as possible. As between the London County Council Asylums and the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Asylums, it is to be noted that a fee is legally 
payable to the certifying Medical Officer and Relieving Officer in respect of 
patients sent by Poor Law Authorities to the London County Council institu- 
tions, whereas no fee is payable in respect of patients sent to the Metropolitan 
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Asylums Board institutions, which are technically those of another Poor Law 
Authority. On the other hand, outside the Metropolis, the Poor Law Authority 
incurs additional expense for most of the patients sent to the County Asylums, 
as the charge per week, even after deducting the four shillings Government Grant, 
usually exceeds the cost of maintenance either in the Workhouse or the amount 
allowed in Outdoor Relief. 

‘Phe cost of maintenance of the Local Education Authorities’ Schools for 
Mentally Defective and Epileptic Children is borne by the Education Rate, 
which is assisted by extensive Grants in Aid. In London, however, the cost of 
the mentally defective children in the Metropolitan Asylums Board homes 
(equalised for all London) falls on the Poor Rate. “That of inebriate asylums is 
partly provided by the Government by a special Grant in Aid, the balance falling 
on the County or Borough Rate. 


Qui) THE Facts. 


The investigations of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-minded led them to the conclusion that, in England and Wales, there 
were about 271,000 mentally defective persons, or 0.83 per cent. of the whole 
population. ‘This total includes (i) lunatics; (ii) persons mentally infirm through 
age or decay; (iil) idiots; (iv) imbeciles; (v) feeble-minded; (vi) moral imbeciles; 
(vii) mentally deteaevie epileptics; (viii) mentally defective inebriates; and 
(ix) mentally defective deaf and dumb, or blind. There exists, at present, 
adequate public provision for the 122,000 certified lihatics’of class (1), who (apart 
from a very small number suitably looked after at home, and a dwindling little 
minority in a few certified private asylums) are maintained in the County or 
County Borough Asylums, some as private patients refunding directly to the 
Asylums Committee the charge for maintenance. For the 150,000 persons of 
classes (ii) to (ix) no systematic provision is made—that is to say, they come 
under public control, if at all, only in some other connection than their mental 
deficiency; for instance, as paupers, criminals, inebriates, or children at school. 
In Scotland the position is much the same as in England and Wales. ‘Thus, the 
Commission reported that mentally defective persons (probably over 60,000 in 
number) were to be found in Poor Law institutions, including workhouses, 
casual wards and infirmaries, and some even in the special homes for children and 
the aged. Others are chronically in and out of prison for petty offences. Others, 
again, are living in the slums upon pittances of Out-relief, often under grossly 
insanitary and demoralising conditions. It is said that no small proportion of the 
15,000 births that take place annually in the workhouses of the United Kingdom 
are cases in which distinctly feeble-minded mothers come into the institution 
almost every year to be delivered of a (frequently) feeble-rrinded child. 

In connection with the Local Authorities there are various voluntary agencies, 
such as “‘ After-care ’ Committees, acting with the Asylums Committees, special 
committees under the Local Education Authority for “ mentally defective ” 
schools, and bodies of governors or managers of homes for inebriates under the 
committees of Councils administering such homes. A few endowed or voluntary 
institutions or homes receive idiots, inebriates, or feeble-minded women, some 
of whom are paid for by Public Authorities. The National Association for 
Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble-minded and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society for the Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded are prominent examples 
of such voluntary bodies, and have acquired valuable experience as to what 
is needed, 


First Day, Tuesday, May 30th. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The chair was taken by Sir William Chance, the President of the 
Section. The subject discussed was THE ProspLtem oF DEFINING 
Mentat Dericiency. The following paper was taken :— 


Nomenclature and Classification. 


By Dr. R. Lancpon Downy. 


Nomenclature and Classification. 


By R. Lancpon Down, M.B., M.R.C.P. 


THE object of a name is, or should be, to describe the thing named truly and 
briefly, to be as far as possible self-explanatory and to carry with it a clear under- 
standing of what it is intended to refer to. 

It does not so much matter what names we select as that we shall all know 
what is the thing or category meant, so that we shall all mean the same thing by 
the same name. 

Unfortunately, some of these considerations have been neglected in the nomen- 
clature of mental defect. 

Different names should only be used when different things are to be described, 
and the same name should not be applied to different categories. Disregard to 
these principles is sure to lead to confusion. ‘Uhus we have “ mentally defective ” 
used sometimes for a whole class, and sometimes for one section of that class. 
‘The term “ feeble-minded,” again, is used indiscriminately for the group com- 
prising “idiots,” “‘ imbeciles,’ and “‘ weak-minded,” and for the latter sub- 
division alone. It is clear that if we are to apply the term mentally defective to 
the whole class of the mentally unsound, including lunatics, we ought to have a 
new term to apply either to the whole group, or to the sub-division. In England 
the term feeble-minded has become so closely identified with the highest sub- 
division of the group, viz., that which is neither idiotic nor imbecile, a usage which 
has further been endorsed by the Royal Commission, that it may be simplest to 
adhere to this custom. In that case it would be desirable for clearness and 
convenience that we should have a separate name for the combined group. 

In the United States a similar difficulty has been felt, but there the custom 
has been rather different; the term feeble-minded being used both generally for 
the whole group and specifically for the sub-division to which we in England 
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apply the term. ‘The inconvenience of this has been felt and the desire to get 
rid of it and at the same time to secure uniformity of usage led recently to the 
appointment of a “ Classification Committee ” by the Association for the Study of 
the Feeble-minded, with a view to arriving at a common understanding on this 
matter. ‘The proposal made by this committee is to reserve the term feeble- 
minded for the whole group as heretofore and to give a new name to the sub- 
division. For this purpose the term “moron” (plural “ morons”) for the 
individual and “ moria” for the class have been suggested by the committee. 
‘The word is derived from a Greek root meaning “foolish.” ‘Thus it will be seen 
a rather harsher word than “idiot” is proposed as the name for the slightest 
degree of defect; nevertheless, it 1s difficult to find a better term. 

‘Though it might be desirable for the English speaking world to adopt the 
same nomenclature, that is of less importance than that, whatever terms may be 
selected we should all understand what we mean by them, and use them in the 
same sense. 

If we can also make the sense given to our different terms the same both in 

England and America and the Colonies, so much the better, as it makes the 
experience of one much more available and intelligible to the other. 
In order to arrive at such a result it is necessary that there should be some 
agreement as to classification and definitions. All clear description and defini- 
tion depends on the recognition of differences, the more accurate the estimation 
of the differences, the better the description and the more precise the definition. 

Classification depends on the existence and recognition of differences and a 
good classification is one which depends on differences of a fundamental and 
essential nature and not on merely superficial and accidental diversities. Classifi- 
cation may be made on various principles or bases, and the kind of difference 
that may be selected in any case will depend on the point of view of the classifier, 
and the objects for which the classification is desired. 

If you ask a medical man to classify the mentally defective from his own 
standpoint, he may choose several bases for his purpose. Séguin, for example, 
claimed to have established a physiological classification; others may choose the 
ground of causation or origin; others, again, may divide the group into its 
pathological sub-divisions, such as hydrocephalic, mongolian, cretinous, paralytic, 

c., but from the standpoint of mental incapacity, which is the fundamental 
condition which characterises the whole group, he would admit that the fore- 
going classifications would form no guide or criterion. “That, for example, the 
paralytic group includes cases from the most extreme grade of mental incapacity 
to the slightest degree of feeble-mindedness, and that similar inequalities would be 
found in the Mongol and other groups. Moreover, he would adimit that his 
classifications would leave the great majority of cases in a large heterogeneous 
group for the sub-division of fehich they afforded no assistance. 

On the other hand, he would point out that the criterion of mental incapacity 
provides a very poor basis for classification on its own account, because the whole 
group forms a natural continuous series with no well defined difference of kind 
but only of degree, and that on the whole sub-division would be artificial because 
the fundamental similarities of the group are greater than the fundamental 
differences in this respect. 

If that be so it may be asked why attempt any sub-division or classification? 

The answer is that apart altogether from the medical and scientific aspect of the 
matter, there is the practical question of what is the best way to deal with the 
paethibers of this group, partly from the point of view of the individuals concerned 
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themselves and partly in the interests of the community at large, now and in the 
future. “[hesé questions have their legal, educational, social, and in particular 
their eugenic aspect. 

As long as the provision for such cases was undifferentiated and uniform 
classification was of secondary consideration, for definition and description go hand 
in hand with classification, and little stress had been laid on these. / 

With the separation of the lower strata of mental capacity from the ordinary 
school and special provision proposed for defective and for merely backward 
children in special and intermediate schools, and with a further separation of the 
higher strata from the lower grades of defect for whom colonies and other homes 
are being provided, a new need has arisen for greater precision in our descriptions 
and definitions. 

The Royal Commission, recognising that for practical purposes classification 
must depend rather on social than on medical grounds, adopted definitions of the 
different grades and types of defect which, so far as they go, are admirable. 
But when it is stated that the sole dzfferentia between the imbecile and the feeble- 
minded person is that whereas the former is incapable of earning his own living, 
the latter may be capable of earning a living under favourable circumstances, it 
will be admitted that the definitions do not go very far and that they give no 
indication as to how the definition is to be applied to individual cases. 

It may reasonably be assumed that the object of the definitions was rather to 
show what different sorts of provision were desirable and to leave the classification 
of the individual to be governed by the sort of treatment. which was thought to be 
most suitable. 

That would be the natural and proper line on which to attack the problem. 
But something more is wanted. “Ihe rough and ready methods of guess work 
or of trial and error must, in due time, be superseded by methodical investigation 
and estimation, if not measurement, of the individual’s mental capacity. “This 
is desirable not only from the point of view of diagnosing the mental status of the 
individual and his requirements in the way of special treatment, but also from 
that of gauging the result of treatment and forming a judgment as to the relative 
and absolute merits of different systems of education and management. 

Considerable work along these lines has been done in recent years both in 
France and the United States, and recently also in England. 

Much of the work has been of the nature of precise psychological experiment 
which seeks by suitable tests to isolate particular mental traits, and by appropriate 
methods and repeated trials to give a numerical value to each trait for each 
individual, and by applying the same tests to numerous individuals to find the 
average value of each trait for sex, age, or any special type; and finally to work 
out the correlations of one trait with other traits or with other conditions, and so 
to establish certain broad generalisations. | No doubt such methods might be 
applied in a few individual cases for diagnostic purposes, but such tests take a great 
deal of time, and are liable to inaccuracy if not skilfully performed, and the 
numerical values are troublesome to handle for every day purposes. Moreover, 
none of these schemes has yet been reduced to a form adapted for practical use 
in ordinary work. 3 

Binet and Simon have produced what they call “a measuring scale for intelli- 
gence,” which, while aiming at less precision, requires only about half an hour to 
apply to an individual and could probably be improved and simplified so as to 
occupy only twenty minutes. The standard of measurement adopted by these 
writers is the capacity of normal children to accomplish certain tests (about five) 
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at each year of age between three and thirteen. It will be observed that the 
principal difference between this method and that described above is that whereas 
in that case a precise value or measurement had to be found for each trait, in’ this 
case, as a rule, all that has to be decided is whether the person tested can or cannot 
achieve a certain, usually rather low, standard for five or six tests at each age 
level for which: hakig examined. | 

Binet’s scale has been drawn up as the result of very numerous experiments.on 
normal children of the working class in or near Paris. 

Nevertheless, his work has sprung out of his ‘intimate knowledge and elaborate 
studies on the mentally deficient from the point of view of their intelligence, 
and he lays down the principles which he thinks should be adopted in applying his 
scale to the estimation of the intelligence of the mentally deficient, whether adults 
or young persons. | 

He mentions six tests in particular, which in his opinion will define the 
boundary line between feeble-mindedness and normal intelligence. ‘hese are : — 

(1) The ability to arrange in order of their weight five similar boxes weighing 
three, six, nine, twelve, and fifteen grammes eae | in three minutes, twice 
correctly out df three attempts. 

(2) Ability to answer intelligently eight questions which are rather difficult to 
understand. 

(3) Making a sentence containing three given words. 

(4) Defining abstract terms. 

(5) Interpreting certain pictures. 

(6) Finding a certain number of rhymes to given words in a fixed time. 

He claims that no feeble-minded person succeeds with all these tests or even 
with three of them. He truly says that it is not a particular localised success that 
is of importance in the diagnosis. of intellectual level, but that intelligence must 
be measured by a synthesis of results. He gives two tests which will show 
whether the individual falls on one side or the other of the line which he draws 
between idiocy and imbecility. 

The line he draws between the imbecile and the feeble-minded is that the 
former is incapable of communicating with his fellows by written language; he 
can therefore neither read and understand what he reads, nor write from 
dictation or spontaneously in an intelligible way. He gives certain tests to apply — 
to such a case, with supplementary ones in case the individual has had no oppor- 
tunity of learning to read and write. 

These comprise describing pictures, in doing which a certain standard has to 
be reached; reckoning the value of a number of pence and halfpence mixed; and 
comparing two objects from memory. 

For the rest, by applying the tests which form the scale in the ordinary way, 
one Is able to say of any child whether he is two, three, four, five, or more years 
below the level of intelligence normal for his age; this will provide a very good 
indication as to whether the child is merely backward or is abnormal. ‘The latter 
is probably the case if he is three or four years below his proper level, especially 
if the tests he fails in are mainly those dependent on natural aptitude and not on 
scholastic acquirements, and wice-versd. 

It is not maintained that the scheme is perfect, and it is probable that experience 
will show that it can be improved in various particulars; nor are we bound to 
accept the lines which Binet prefers to draw between the normal and the 
abnormal, and between the various grades of defect; but at least we can form a 
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clear conception of where in the intellectual nierarchy they are drawn, and 
henceforth by using such a scheme it will be possible to tell whether or not we are 
speaking of the same level of intelligence. 

At present-it is best to follow the scheme without alteration, in order to form 
a fair judgment of its accuracy, and so as to be able to compare one’s own results 
with those of others. 

For my part, I am satisfied that after a little preliminary experience it 1s not 
dificult for a properly qualified person to apply them, and that in the hands of 
different observers this method would yield approximately the same results. 
I would maintain that the methodical application of these tests gives a fuller 
insight into the individual’s capacity in half an hour than one would believe 
possible, and probably things will be revealed by the examination about the child’s 
mental working which had not been discovered before, even though the child had 
been known to the examiner for a long time. From such experience as I have 
had in using Binet’s tests in examining the mental capacity of candidates for a 
Colony for the Feeble-minded, I would say that though the examination takes 
some time, it enables one to speak with much greater confidence as to the 
intellectual status of the candidate, and to say definitely whether in regard to 
intelligence he does or does not come within the category for which the Colony 
is intended. Moreover, it throws such light on his special weaknesses and 
aptitudes that it helps one to judge of the sort of training and Rese oh that 
will probably be desirable. 

It may be argued that as the imbecile and feeble-minded are defined in 
accordance with their capacity or incapacity to earn a living, the tests should be 
of a more practical kind, and deal rather with motor activities, etc. It is possible 
that research may show: that. motor ability and mental ability are so Closely 
correlated that a measure of the motor ability would also give a good indication of 
mental capacity, and some simple motor tests might be added; but the real reason 
for incapacity to earn a living Is mainly an incapacity in mental adaptability and 
common sense; for the feeble-minded are unable from mental defect to compete 
on equal terms with their normal fellows or to manage themselves with common 
prudence. Surely it is best to secure direct evidence of these intellectual disabilities 
by appropriate tests such as those I have described. 

There is a group of cases in which, coupled with a very moderate degree of 
intellectual defect, there is want of moral sense and capacity for self-control, etc. 
Unfortunately no simple tests have been devised which will measure these 
qualities; but these defects show themselves by conduct, which can be recorded 
and brought inevidence. ‘This, together with Binet’s intellectual test, will suffice 
to place such an individual in his proper class. 

‘The question of the effect of increasing years on the application of these tests 
is one that needs and has received consideration both by Binet and Dr. Goddard. 

In the Journal for Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. XV., Nos. 1 and 2, Dr. Goddard 
(the Psychologist attached to the Vineland ‘Training School, New Jersey) reports 
the results so far as he and his fellow workers had gone in applying these tests to 
classify the four hundred inmates of the Vineland institution. 

He says: “I believe it is true that no one can use the tests on any fair number 
of children without becoming convinced that the tests do come amazingly near 
what we feel to be the truth in regard to the mental status of any child tested,” 
and he believes “‘ that the classification as we have made it in accordance with 
these tests is entirely satisfactory to all the people in our institution to whom the 
result has been submitted.” 
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He also submits the following scheme based upon these tests : — 


Mental age as 
Feeble-Minded Children. determined by 


Binet’s tests. 
High Grade 
Morons. Middle Grade 
Low Grade 


High Grade 
Imbeciles. Middle Grade 
Low Grade 


{ High Grade 
Middle Grade 
( Low Grade 


G22: 


Idiots. 


mh) Oy BEC UIe ON. ST, CONS 
Si 
Ny 


This is the scheme adopted by the Committee on classification above referred to. 
It is at present tentative, and Dr. Goddard desires the subject to be agitated 
until all institutions are ready to adopt some uniform system. 

‘The use of some such mode of estimating the mental capacity as is provided by 
the Binet Tests can readily be seen from the political and legal point of view. ‘This 
resolves itself just now mainly into the question how permanent detention can 
be applied to some of the feeble-minded, for the protection of themselves and the 
community, without incurring the danger of such powers being applied in 
improper cases. “Che law does not, and 1s not likely in the future, to define what 
it means by “lunatic,” “unsound mind,” “imbecile,” “idiot,” or “ feeble- 
minded.” It leaves it to the medical man certifying to give the evidence on which 
he grounds his opinion that the individual is of unsound mind, etc., and requires a 
certain form of detention. ‘The slighter the degree of defect the more important 
tha: this evidence should be full, clear, and precise. 

The practical result of this is that the standard of what involves mental 
unsoundness varies from time to time in accordance partly with public opinion on 
these matters, partly with the state of medical knowledge, the views held by the 
profession of the benefit likely to accrue to the patient as a consequence of the 
certificate and the risk he himself runs in signing it. “The view of the public ts 
voiced mainly by the justice of the peace who signs the order, and the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy who inspect the patients so detained. 

Public opinion on the question of the feeble-minded has changed greatly during 
the last ten years, and has become more enlightened; it is now probably fully 
prepared to sanction the detention under adequate safeguards. But it will demand 
that the evidence shall be clear and convincing, so that mere lapses from con- 
ventional morality, or backwardness resulting from unfortunate upbringing or 
from other non-mental defects should not be treated as feeble-mindedness. 
Hitherto it has been a matter of some difficulty to describe with adequate precision 
the grounds for the belief that an individual is mentally defective. The work of 
Binet has undoubtedly reduced this difficulty. “The provision of colonies and 
homes of various kinds has removed the other obstacle in the minds of medical 
men that the arrangements for their being dealt with were ill-adapted for the 
purpose. 

Had it not been for these hindrances it is quite possible that the term “ of 
unsound mind ” might have come to be extended to all cases requiring detention, 
as, indeed, it might easily have been. As it is, there is likely to be fresh jegislation, 
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and this will require the most modern methods of description of the cases and 
classification in accordance with the provision required in the interest of the 
individual. 


Discussion. 


In opening the discussion, Dr. R. Lancpon Down said it did not require a great 
deal of knowledge of scientific work to realise that before they could handle the 
subject satisfactorily it was of the greatest importance to get their ideas well arranged 
and clear in their own minds. At the outset of that conference one should endeavour 
to get a clear opinion of the various terms in use, and discuss the manner by which 
those clear opinions could be obtained. It was impossible to put on paper all that 
one would like to say on the subject. A great change has taken place in public 
opinion with regard to life-long detention of people of unsound mind. That was of 
greater importance to the slighter cases than with regard to the grave cases. When 
Members of Parliament were confronted with the subject they wanted to know how 
to distinguish between the feeble-minded and the merely backward. ‘The tests of 
Binet and Simon had been standardised on normal children, and when the tests were 
applied to the weak-minded child it was requisite that the child should be alone, in 
order to make him quite at his ease, and encourage him in every possible way. The 
first test was to show that the child understood words in the mother tongue, so they 
asked him to point to some common object by name, such as his nose, his eye, his 
book, or mouth. Children of three could not as a rule point to their eyes or nose. 
A child of three could not always repeat words, but as a rule it could, although it 
could not pronounce it upon its own initiative. Where a child could repeat six words, 
it could only repeat two figures, which could be readily understood when he pointed 
out that the child obtained no help from the association of ideas. To ask a child to 
say seven, two, or seven, two, five, was much harder than asking it to repeat words. 
They gave a child three trials, and one success out of three trials was sufficient for 
the test. Then there was the picture test. A child was given a picture like those 
produced. He had brought those pictures with him in order that they could see the 
actual kind of pictures used. It was better to have the pictures coloured, and he 
usually selected a child’s picture book, as the pictures in them were quite clear and 
told their own story. The pictures should contain persons and objects, and some kind 
of action going on. Pictures were of more interest to a child than words, because 
they left more impression upon the child’s mind. The child would be asked to name 
the common objects in the picture, such as a child, dog, cat, etc. Another stage of 
the process was a more complicated one, and that was to ask the child to interpret 
the picture. The child would have to give some explanation for the reason of the 
action going on. Binet had stated that if he had to decide upon a single test, he 
would choose that one. At the age of three a child would be expected to enumerate 
the objects, but it could not be expected to describe the action going on. At the age 
of six the first test was to ask the child to show his right hand or his left ear, which 
was a very simple test, and would pick out a low grade of intelligence very quickly. 
Another test was to show the child pictures of two heads, one of which was 
grotesquely ugly, and the other a normal face, and the child was supposed to know 
that he preferred the one which was the nicest looking. The next test was to define 
fork or table, and the child may say ‘‘ fork to eat with,’’ ‘‘ table, to have dinner on.”’ 
That stage should be reached at the age of six at least. At the age of nine the child 
was expected to do something more than describe the mere utility of the object, and_ 
he was expected to say that the horse was not simply to ride on, but was an animal 
with four legs and a tail. The next test was a very useful one, as the child was 
required to perform three commissions. He was told to put things on a chair, shut 
the door, and bring a box. The child had to perform without hesitation and without 
mistake those three commissions in the order given. It was a very valuable test and 
a valuable mode of instruction for the mentally defective. He thought he had said 
enough to explain the way in which those tests were used. Having gone through the 
tests they would be able to ascertain the grade of intelligence, and to say whether 
the child had the intelligence of a child of 3, 4, 5, and 6, and soon. Professor Goddard 
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had found that 78 per cent. of the children work out at their own age, or one year 
above or below their age, 15 per cent. were two or three years below their age, and 
4 per cent. were three or more years above their age, and there was a small minority 
of 3 per cent. who were three years or more below their age. If a child exceeded 
that it was of course mentally deficient. Binet had devoted a lot of time to the 
question of the defective child, and to ascertaining the difference between feeble- 
mindedness and normal intelligence in the adult. There was the box-test, in which 
a child was handed three boxes of the same size, but all of them of different weights, 
and he had to put the boxes in order of weight. ‘That involved not only the sensation 
of the difference in weight, but it involved a problem. Many children could say which 
was the heaviest, but it was more difficult to put them in the different order. With 
regard to ability to answer questions intelligently for children aged 10, the child was 
asked what he would do if he lost the train, and was expected to give a reasonable 
answer. He was also asked what he would do if he had been struck by a friend who 
did not do it on purpose, and the question was also put to him as to what he would 
do if he had broken something which did not belong to him. The next question 
was to make up a sentence containing three given words, like Bristol, money, river. 
If a child simply made a sentence which was nonsense it would be mentally deficient. 
It could either make one sentence of the three words, or three sentences containing 
each of the words. The child might also be asked to define certain abstract terms, 
such as ‘‘ What is justice?’’ ‘‘ What is charity?’’ (Laughter.) That was a fairly 
high test, but nevertheless children of 12 were quite able to give a good answer and 
show that they understood the abstract idea underlying those terms. A child might 
be asked ‘‘ if he knew what a rhyme meant?’’ and he would then be asked to make 
one word rhyme with another. He had not found that a very useful test, because 
children of most unequal intelligence would accomplish it or fail in it. His object 
in bringing the matter before them was to recommend Binet’s scheme as a convenient 
method in estimating the level of the mentally deficient, and to point out that by 
adopting some such plan they might give uniformity to their descriptive terms. 

Dr. T. B. Hystop (Society for the Study of Inebriety) said that those who worked 
constantly among people of defective mind must appreciate the great difficulty of 
distinguishing between those who were normal and those who were slightly mentally 
defective. He recollected an examination of children of 6, 10, and 13 years of age, 
when the children answered questions which he certainly thought nine-tenths of them . 
could not possibly have answered. There was often a difficulty in drawing the line 
between sanity and insanity. There were a number of people who were considered to 
be sane, but yet at the same time had all kinds of quips and cranks. They met those 
people in everyday life, so that they would appreciate the great difficulty that was 
experienced in trying to draw the dividing line between feeble-mindedness and normal 
mindedness. They might have a person who was affected in one direction and not in 
another. Everyone was apt to be defective in one direction—(laughter)—and it was 
almost impossible to draw the border line. They might have an artist who was an 
excellent painter, but in other respects he might be a fit and proper subject for an 
asylum ; and often a clever man was found in an asylum. There were cases in which a 
person was known to be insane, and under the official cognisance of the commissioners 
in lunacy, but yet at the same time was doing good work. In imbeciles there was often 
distinct evidence of genius in some direction. We must recognise the fact that in 
instances where training is given, individuals, however feeble-minded, are able to 
do something, and many of them can go out into the world and earn a moderate 
living; but’ they must not overlook the fact that these feeble-minded individuals get 
married, and beget imbecile children. That was perhaps the most difficult part of 
the question. However, it was a subject that they would have an opportunity of 
discussing later on in the conference. He was afraid that many normal people could 
not answer the tests put forward by Dr. Down, but he appreciated very much the 
work Dr. Down had done, and for the manner in which he had put that matter 
before the conference. He had marshalled his facts in a scientific and accurate 
manner, and he hoped it would be productive of good results. 

Dr. Harry Corner said there were two things he should like to deal with, but 
he was not quite sure whether he was in order; however, if not, the chairman would 
pull him up. They were there to discuss classification, which was a most important 
point. Dr. Down had given them one side of the question, which would in the future 
be of great use to them. Whether it was in order to refer to other classifications 
he did not know, and probably time would not permit. However, he would briefly 
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say they had the pathological side of the disease, and also the physiological side. 
In the pathological cases they had the congenital cases and the acquired cases, due 
to errors of development. They were a very distinct class of cases, and their classifica- 
tion was very useful, because it was a great help in diagnosis. In the congenital 
cases they got various defects, physical and mental, and often the physical pre- 
ponderated. They got misshapen heads, features, or bodies, and so on. In acquired 
cases, as a rule, the children looked infinitely better: in fact, they looked almost 
‘normal, and as if they had been meant for something better. Either before or after 
birth there had been accident or disease, and development had been retarded or 
arrested. Pathologically it was useful to speak of cases such as water on the brain, 
that being the classification most used. With regard to the physiological cases he 
would not go into details at that stage, but would refer to it in discussing the tests 
that had been brought before them that day. His experience of Binet tests was 
limited, but his first experience was in the case of a certain client in London, who 
had been through the Binet tests and was pronounced not to be feeble-minded. The 
tests were shown to him, and he was asked some of the questions, and was afraid 
he could not have readily replied to some of them himself. He was quite sure that 
many of the questions would be wrongly answered by normal people. In the case 
under consideration the patient had passed the tests brilliantly, but after further 
examination he pronounced him to be feeble-minded. Although he would not dis- 
courage any experiments on those lines from the scientific point of view, yet the 
question as to whether they would be of any practical assistance to them seemed 
doubtful. He thought they should be careful when applying the results at present. 
Dr. Down had pointed out the advantages of repeating, and he had himself some- 
times found it an advantage. It was quite simple in imbeciles, and it was also quite 
simple in other cases, and helpful to them in difficult cases, which were the cases 
in which help was needed. But with the most important class that they as public 
officials or members of societies had to deal with, viz., the simple, weak-minded, 
repeating was out of the question, and where that failed they adopted the practice 
under the Lunacy Act. One of Binet’s tests was to ask the child words in the mother 
tongue, and another to point to its nose or mouth; but he would guarantee that the 
majority of imbeciles in asylums could do that. With regard to the mother tongue 
questions, the mother tongue in one class was not the mother tongue in another, 
and if a lot of those questions were put to the ordinary Board School child he was 
afraid they would be Greek to them, as they would not look upon it as the mother 
tongue. It would be necessary to adapt oneself to the various mother tongues of this 
country for the purpose of investigation. Dr. Down had told them that pictures 
were the best test; he could not, however, entirely concur. It was only what they 
could expect from children and weak-minded adults, to visualise the pictures ; whereas 
those who were badly developed had to largely depend upon auditory impressions. 
The Binet tests only took one aspect of the case, and if they used them as a guide 
they would cut out a very large number of cases, and they would be just the cases 
that gave them most trouble at the outset. They usually found that the nearer the 
normal, the less the balance was as a rule; therefore they got mental instability, 
and a tendency to mental unsoundness. Mental unsoundness always showed itself 
in children by disorderly conduct. What was disorderly conduct in a child who had 
been brought up in a refined home might not be disorderly conduct in a ‘child that 
had a very bad home. When they got to the poor unfortunate children who lived 
in the gutter they had to be careful in judging bad conduct, because they were living 
in an environment where all those things were far too common. Binet’s tests, 
however, were very helpful in assisting them to estimate the amount of development 
that had already gone on in the child, as it would enable them to say that the child 
had developed to the standard of a child of 2, 3, 4, or 6 years of age; but he must 
confess that he was not so hopeful in applying it to an adult. However, the tests 
were extremely useful when they had other guides. 

Mr. F. G. MackEreTH, of the National Temperance League, said he wanted to 
consider the classification of the adult who was feeble-minded through drink, and 
who were usually called drunkards. Jane Austen’s heroines were often apt to go off 
in a decline, because it was the fashion then to talk about people going off in a 
decline; but times had changed since then, and they called it consumption instead. 
It seemed to him there were two kinds of drunkard, viz., the vicious drunkard and 
the insane drunkard. When a man was sufficiently over the line they should not 
call him an ordinary vicious drunkard, but something different. _There was also 
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a difference between the inebriate and the person who was simply inebriated. He 
thought the inebriate should be carefully looked after. 

Miss Denpy (Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the 
Feeble-minded) said the Binet tests were not new to her, and the only special con- 
tribution she wished to make was that so far as her experience went they took so 
long that she did not see how they could get through their work if they had to apply 
the Binet test to every child. She had been present at examinations of 3,000 children, 
and had found that one could examine a child quite efficiently in from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes; but they could not conduct the Binet tests in twenty minutes. 
Then again those tests did not make any allowance for the nervous disposition of 
the child. They could not treat all children who were mentally defective in the 
same manner. Children could not be classified like animals, and in examining them 
one had to allow for the personal equation of every child. That was the only method 
by which they could get results worthy of the name. Ordinary children had all 
something in common, but feeble-minded children had not got those things in 
common that ordinary children had. Then again, so much depended upon the 
environment, and what the environment had been in the past. If they took a normal 
child in a sadly neglected home, where it had had nothing to help it, had not had 
enough sleep, bad food, and bad clothing, they would not find the same grade of 
child as they would in a higher station of life. In the feeble-minded child they had 
to make allowances for all that, and those who were thoroughly accustomed to 
children accordingly made those allowances. One of the simplest questions put to 
the mother was whether the child could go for a message, and could it bring two 
things. Nine times out of ten the mother would say that she would have to write 
it down if she sent the child for two things. If a child could go for three things it 
was now a low grade case. A normal child should be able to distinguish between 
two and three, but a feeble-minded child could not. Dr. Goddard’s experiments were 
extremely interesting, but they wanted some rough kind of information as to whether 
they were suitable for feeble-minded children or imbeciles. She would not for one 
moment discourage the use of such tests, because in some cases they were extremely 
useful; but they had to deal with such a variety of cases that it was quite a problem 
to know how to satisfactorily deal with them. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. Hotman (Child Study Society) said Miss Dendy had mentioned about message- 
bearing capacity, that one child could carry two or three messages. That was 
one of the tests of Binet. But they must recollect that one could not always rely 
upon the parent, therefore Binet tested the child himself. With regard to the time 
taken to make the tests, Dr. Down had assured them that he could make the tests 
in half-an-hour, so that there was not much difference between that and Miss Dendy’s 
time of about twenty-five minutes. He had one or two criticisms of his own against 
Binet’s method. It was a mistake to attach so much importance to the numbering 
business, because fundamentally the child was doing no more in correctly using a 
number than in anything else, such as, for instance, attaching a label; there need 
be very little behind it all. On the other hand, a child was not so familiar with 
numbers as he was with ordinary words of every-day life. Such words as ‘‘ Lock 
the door and put the key on a chair,’’ were words that entered into a child’s daily 
life, whereas numbers were seldom used. He thought it a very important point for 
them to consider. Another criticism he had to make against Binet was that he forgot 
to estimate the child’s capacity for language; he thought that should be ascertained 
first. Some children that were quite normal, and of ordinary intelligence, did not 
develop their speech until a year or two later than others. Some children took very 
little interest in learning the language, and yet showed activity in other ways. 
Activity was, he thought, the first form of expression. Of course, they must improve 
apon Binet, and it was only by practice they could do so. He did not think they 
could do without the motor test, as that was the supreme test in all forms of develop- 
ment, and was one of the best tests to put to the low grade patient. Suppose, for 
instance, they had a pot of jam on a shelf and a chair or some steps, and asked the 
child if it liked jam. No doubt it would reply in the affirmative. If the child was 
then told, ‘‘There is a pot of jam, you may have some,’’ the action of the child in 
regard to the matter is the test, as it had to correlate a series of actions. He thought 
it most essential they should have that test. The first form of expression was 
activity, and the first form of intelligence was activity, but Binet apparently did not 
notice that. If Binet failed in that, they must also expect him to fail in other respects. 
He should like to draw their attention to one of Binet’s questions, which was ‘‘How 
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old are you?’’ He thought a question of that kind was of the least possible value. 
A child did not know its age, unless it was told, and even then it might not remember 
it. Again, a child might not know what a year meant, and he could not see the utility 
of putting the question. He thought all the questions should be put in the form of 
a problem. Anything that was at all parrot-like should be eliminated from the test, 
and they should add whatever they thought was most practicable according to their 
own experience. 

The CuHatrMAN said he should like to call the attention of the conference to the 
fact that they were there to discuss the classification of these unfortunate people. 
The question was whether they were to be classified according to name, and what 
name was to be given to them. He should like to point out that Dr. Down had 
given the name of ‘‘ Morons ”’ to the mentally defective, and proposed that the term 
should be adopted. He should like to hear it argued as to whether it would be better 
to use the term ‘‘ Morons ’’ when they were speaking of the feeble-minded, or whether 
they should continue to follow the old nomenclature. 

Captain St. JoHn (Penal Reform League) said he had had a good deal of 
experience in America, where they used the Binet tests combined with the Seymour 
tests. They did not use them, however, as covering the whole field, but for the 
purpose of ascertaining which class the child should be put into at school. The 
character of the child was also considered. The doctor, having obtained its history 
from the parents and friends, made friends with the child, and found out various 
things connected with it that could not be obtained by any other means. In most 
cases Binet’s system was used combined with another. [It seemed to him that 
morons, imbeciles, and idiots was a very good classification, but he should like to 
know what they were to call the higher class of feeble-minded people. The word 
simpleton was an old-fashioned word, and was applied to all feeble-minded people 
as contrasted with other mentally defectives. They could not be called mentally 
defective, but they were all feeble-minded inasmuch as they could not look after 
themselves properly. It seemed to him to be a very fair and useful classification on 
the whole. 

Miss Denpy said she did not lose sight of motor activity in her tests, but she had 
seen idiots wandering up and down a room quite active, but without any sense behind 
their activity, yet they had begun to be active from the first. Sometimes it took 
the form of doing something mechanically, so that a strange doctor could see that 
the child was active. The kind of motor test they gave was to get the child to take 
off its jacket, unbutton it, and put it on and button it again. Then the doctor took 
the jacket, turned the sleeves inside out, and for a high grade child he would turn 
the pockets inside out as well. The medium grade child would turn the sleeves the 
right side out, but the low grade child would not do so. They always asked if the 
child could wash and dress itself, and in testing a child they always tested its motor 
power. Motor activity without any sense behind it was a most distressing thing, 
and she did not think that motor activity tests without anything behind them were 
of much value. With regard to the pot of jam, she had in her mind the shy and 
nervous child, afraid of the doctor, whom he has never seen before, and very anxious 
not to do wrong, and afraid of being corrected. She did not think a child of that 
kind would take active steps to obtain possession of the pot of jam. It would be 
very much better to put some sweets on a table where the child could easily see 
them. They must always consider the personal factor, as no doubt a forward child 
would answer that test easily, whereas a shy child would not do so. With regard to 
the mother tongue test, she remembered a case in which a school inspector asked a 
class of children if they had ever seen a daffodil, and failed to get a satisfactory 
answer. He was, however, a South country man, and the children were born in the 
North of England. The inspector in his report stated that the children had never 
seen a daffodil, whereas the children did not understand the word, but thought he 
said a ‘‘ daft girl.’’ In the case of feeble-minded children, it often happened that they 
did not understand the questions put to them. 

Alderman R. Rocer (Durham County Asylum) said he should like to say a few 
words from the point of view of the Visiting Committee as to classification and tests. 
When patients had been discharged from the asylums it was necessary that they 
should have some useful test that they could look upon with confidence, as there 
were times when they acted against the opinions of the medical officer. It only 
happened occasionally, and was done with a certain amount of diffidence, with the 
result that they frequently found they had acted wrongly. But they met as business 
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men once a month and gave their minds seriously to the work. It was not easy to 
put tests, especially when friends were making applications that the patient should 
be sent home. Every member of their committee would welcome any easy, useful 
test which might be devised. There was one thing that struck him, speaking as 
an engineer. When men in his profession spoke about tests they were always 
applied to material. He had had a good deal of experience of making tests in that 
respect, and he always found that everything depended upon the piece tested. They 
might take a piece of cast-iron with no defect that was apparent, but yet it might 
be defective. It seemed to him that a good deal depended also upon the person who 
applied the test. In cast-iron they had a stiffer material to deal with than the 
material in their asylums; but still the principle was the same in each, and he hoped 
it would be possible to devise a simple series of tests to assist them in their work on 
the Visiting Committee. | 

Alderman Davis (West Ham Borough Council) said he should like to ask how it 
was that the mental capacity of the individual depended upon his brain. Dr. Down 
said the brain was the seat of mental action, but as to how far the brain when not 
diseased accounted for mental defectives was a more difficult question. It was a 
question as to whether it was a case of brain capacity, or the underlying processes 
going on in the brain. He thought some knowledge of the action between the brain 
and the manifesfations of intelligence were necessary. 

Councillor H. B. Brackenpury (Hornsey) said it was very important to know 
whether a child was feeble-minded, and the question arose as to how long it was 
going to take before they could arrive at their conclusion. He thought feeble-minded 
children should be placed in a special school as early as possible in order that they 
might be under proper observation, before they made their final test. If one authority 
had charge of all persons that were mentally deficient from the time of their birth, 
he thought it would be a good thing for the community, and no doubt the matter 
could be taken in hand by the present education authority. 

Dr. Down said with regard to the application of the Binet tests, it must not be 
supposed that an individual should be judged by one or two of the tests; he should 
be judged on an average of the whole number. He agreed almost entirely with what 
Miss Dendy had said with regard to the difficulty of classifying children. They could 
not be classified by intelligence alone, and the personal factor would always crop up; 
but if they exaggerated the personal factor too much, they did away with the 
possibility of testing at all. In presenting the paper he did not deal with his own 
criticisims of the tests, but his duty was to put forward the merits of the tests, and 
he quite appreciated and agreed with many of the criticisms that had been passed 
by the various speakers. He quite admitted that some of the tests were of no value, 
and might be cut out. With regard to the motor tests, he thought something must 
be done in that line to make the scheme satisfactory. The taking off of the coat 
and the pot of jam on the shelf, and things similar to that, were useful tests. The 
motor activity that Miss Dendy referred to would be in the case of a low grade child, 
who would wander about aimlessly. When one talked about motor activity they did 
not, of course, include such a crude form of activity. Dr. Brackenbury’s question 
was a most fundamental one, as to how long they should take to decide upon a 
child. If they could get the whole of the feeble-minded children of the country under 
observation and training, it would be a good thing, and much better than any kind 
of spasmodic testing. They, however, had to get hold of the children, and in order 
to do that they would have to establish an @ priori case in each instance, and the 
same remark would apply to adults. He quite agreed with what had been said about 
mental instability and vicious conduct, but in order to say that a person was morally 
defective rather than criminal it was necessary to pay attention not only to his 
conduct but also to his history and his mental capacity. There were cases of defec- 
tive intelligence, and there were persons who were simply vicious in conduct, and not 
mentally defective, and who therefore of course were criminals. They have to bear 
in mind that it was necessary to approach that matter in an intelligent manner 
because it dealt with the liberty of the subject; consequently they ought to know 
what they were talking about, and be sure they were justified in the statements they 
were making. He should like to refer to the classification recommended by the Royal 
Commission before he sat down. On the whole it was a very good and practicable 
scheme, but it lacked any suggestion as to how it should be applied. He suggested, 
however, that they might be able to apply the scheme by tests of this kind, 

The Section then adjourned. 


First Day, Tuesday, May 3oth. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. | 


The chair was taken by Sir William Chance, and the subject 
discussed was Herepiry 1n Retation to Mentat DEFIcIENCcY. 
The following papers were taken :— 


1.—The Relation of Heredity and Insanity to Destitution. 
By Dr. F. W. Mort, F.R.S. 


2.— Heredity as a Factor in Mental Defect, with special reference to the Feeble- 
minded. 


By Dr. A. F. TREpcoLp. 


~The Relation of Heredity and Insanity to 
Destitution. 


By Freprerick W Mott, M.D, F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 


(Pathologist to the London County Asylums, Physician to Charing Cross 
Hospital). 


‘THERE are several aspects in which insanity and its inheritance can be considered 
in relation to destitution. It 1s both a cause and result of destitution. It is 
especially in respect to the former relation I wish to call your attention; but it is 
common knowledge that profound grief and worry caused by loss of employment, 
breaking up of the home through monetary losses, drunkenness, and vicious 
habits of a husband, and consequent “ destitution ” in the wife and children, may 
be the only causes traceable in a considerable number of cases admitted to the 
asylums. But in a large majority of these cases an inborn tendency is really an 
important factor. For among certain prosperous sections of the community 
“insanity ” is met with as frequently as among the poor and destitute. “The 
correlation of pauperism and insanity which undoubtedly exists is due rather to 
the fact that insanity, and particularly feeble-mindedness, is a cause of pauperism 
and destitution. 

With the view of studying the influence of heredity in the production of certain 
forms of insanity, I instituted three years ago a card system of relations in all 
the London County Asylums. Records ioe now been obtained of 2,246 
individuals who are related, and who are either at the present time inmates of 
the London County Asylums or who have died or been discharged. Many of 
those discharged as cured have been re-admitted sometimes several or more times. 
I have collected a large number of pedigrees of insane patients, and at the present 
time a few of the relieving officers are co-operating in ascertaining what becomes 
of the patients after leaving the asylums, also facts concerning the relatives of the 
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patients and the incidence of pauperism among them. Many of the pedigrees I 
have obtained are very interesting as showing the manifold forms of family 
degeneracy. Some interesting pedigrees also have been obtained showing that 
individuals are discharged from asylums have children (born in the workhouse) and 
later the individual is removed into the asylum again, and these children have to 
be maintained by the ratepayer. 

‘The following are examples :— 

(1) Female, mother insane in London County Asylum. The patient an inmate 
of Bexley Asylum October 24th, 1902, to April 4th, 1903. Previous to admis- 
sion had one child born in 1902; subsequent to admission had five children (born 
1904, 1906, 1907, twins 1910). Again admitted to asylum June 5th, 1910. 
All these children are now chargeable to the parish. 

The following case also illustrates the same point. It is a typical case of 
periodic or recurrent insanity, and my observations show that this form of insanity 
is especially liable to be associated with a transmission of an hereditary taint to 
the offspring. | 


(2) Male, first attack at age 15. 7/12/01 to 24/3/02, Banstead. 
In asylums :— (First child born 29/4/04.) 

In 1888, Bethlem and Ayrshire. —§/10/03 to 19/9/04, Banstead. 
24/12/88 to. 4/5/89, Grove Hall. (Second child born 2/7/06.) 
3/11/90 to 6/2/91, Banstead. 25/1/06 to 25/6/06, Banstead. 
21/11/91 to 2/4/92, Barming Heath. (Third child born 24/1/08.) 
1/9/93 to 18/12/93, Hanwell. 6/11/09 to 23/5/10, Banstead. 
27/1/98 to 13/8/98, Banstead. (Fourth and fifth children 
22/12/99 to 7/4/00, Banstead. (twins) born 24/1/10.) 


13/2/11 —— Banstead. 


‘The whole of the family have been on and off indoor and outdoor relief since 
1906, and all the children are now chargeable to the rates. 


STUDY OF PEDIGREES. 


I have compared the pedigrees of at least three generations in forty of my 
hospital cases with those obtained in the asylums. In the forty pedigrees of 
three generations, maternal and paternal, there were only eight in which there 
was insanity or epilepsy, imbecility or idiocy, and not in one instance were the 
parents insane. In’most of the pedigrees in which there were cases of insanity or 
epilepsy the patients were suffering from some form of neurosis. “This illustrates 
the truth of the la'w that “ like tends to beget like.”’ It is not necessarily insanity 
that is inherited, but a neuropathic tendency in the stock which manifests itself 
in many forms; e.g., epilepsy, asthma, migraine, chorea, diabetes, exophthalmic 
goitre, neurasthenia, eccentricity, hysteria, criminality, fanaticism, suicide, genius 
of a certain type, and insanity. A large number of pedigrees which I have 
collected show the truth of this statement. One pedigree is of such importance 
as to deserve special mention, as it was almost of the nature of an experiment. A 
woman married to two husbands by the first had a family of children sound in mind 
and body; likewise grandchildren. By the second husband, a chronic drunkard, she 
had three sons; the first suffered with muscular dystrophy, the second, apparently 
healthy, was a soldier, and the third was an epileptic imbecile. “This may be a 
coincidence, but a sufficient number of such pedigrees would support the view so 
widely maintained by temperance advocates that alcoholism in the parents has a 
devitalising action on the germ cells (vide diagram). 
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Through the kindness of Dr. Elkins, Superintendent of Leavesden Asylum, I 
was able to compare a large number of pedigrees of chronic imbeciles with the 
hospital and asylum pedigrees, and it appeared that the stocks were prolific but 
the death-rate was higher than in the families of the latter. 


STATISTICAL DATA RELATING TO INHERITANCE AND INSANITY. 


On February 18th, 1911, as the result of inquiries of about three years duration, 
particulars had been obtained of 2,246 cases who have or have had one or more 
relatives in the London County Asylums; at least one-third of the cases are now 
resident. ‘hese 2,246 cases represent 1,043 families in the following combina- 
tions :— 


Instances of two of a family insane in London County Asylums :— 


Mother and daughter S004 ah Lt Pairs 222 cases 
Mother and son ry acy OAL»: EIB sae 
Father and daughter ... pee Tt ta ia LAdn 7? 43 
Father and son ie meet eS h 104s - ug, 
Brothers and sister... me ORE fy 22095, 
‘Two sisters... . HrwS GF 1g AIS x95 
‘T'wo brothers 3 SeNrOSE Wd Ves, 
Husband and wife... O30 BOE 2p 98: 2155 
Other relationships, collaterals, 
etc: gi ey be MAD whiny 27Oin;, 
Total Hl Hen, (O12 
108 instances of 3 of a family insane, 324 cases 
17 » 4 » » 39 
3 ”» 5 >D) » 15 99 
i »”» 6 »D) >>) 6 39 
I »D) 7 >) ”» i. 99 
130 


Total, 2,246 cases made up from 1,043 families. 


‘These cases refer only to patients resident in the London County Asylums 
whose relatives are or have been also inmates of the London County Asylums. 
If precise data of all other insane relatives in our county asylums and the institu- 
tions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board could be obtained the number would be 
greatly increased. ‘These figures show a friori the importance of hereditary 
predisposition as a cause of insanity. 

It will be noticed that the incidence of the combination of mother and offspring 
is much greater than that of father and offspring, and that in all combinations 
the incidence of insanity amongst the fezzale offspring is the greatest. “There are 
at the present time over 700 patients in the London County Asylums so nearly 
related as parents and offspring, brothers and sisters. ‘This of itself is a significant 
fact; for it is not probable that a similar number of near relatives could occur in 
20,000 people brought together from the 6,000,000 of the population of London 
for some random non-inheritable cause. Moreover, it does not take into account 
relatives in other asylums or who have been discharged. The figures are, to my 
mind, eloquent in favour of the importance of heredity as a cause of insanity. 
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‘TENDENCY TO INHERITANCE OF THE SAME TYPE OF INSANITY. 


Dr. Edgar Schuster has made a biometric investigation of the above material, 
and his results have been published in the Annual Report of the Asylums Com- 
mittee for the year ending March 31st, 1910. His conclusions are as follows :— 

1. A periodically insane son or daughter is more likely to be be associated with 
a periodically insane mother or father than with one differently affected, and in 
the case of two offspring being insane, there is even a greater tendency for a 
periodically insane male or female to be associated with a periodically insane 
brother or sister than with one differently affected. 

2. In the case of delusional insanity the tendency for the affection to run in 
families is very strongly marked, and the correlation between members of the 
same cofraternity Is more strongly marked than between parents and offspring. 

3. In the incidence of primary dementia of adolescence there is a strong correla- 
tion between members of the same cofraternity; there is also a decided tendency 
indicated for the brothers and sisters of imbeciles to be also imbeciles. 

4. here is no indication of general paralysis running in families. This is 
not surprising, as it is now recognised to be an acquired disease due to syphilitic 
infection 


RacrAL INHERITANCE. 


It has always struck me that Jews were, on account of their neurotic tempera- 
ment, more liable to insanity than Christians. ‘The following statistics seem to 
support this inference. 

All the insane Jews are admitted to Colney Hatch Asylum. ‘The number of 
cards belonging to the Jews in this asylum is eighty; the number belonging 
to the non-Jewish inmates is 254. [he total number of inmates is 2,450, 
and of these 459 are Jews, so that less than one-fifth of the total population is 
Jewish. A little more than one-fourth of the relative cards belong to Jews, 
so that the incidence of ascertained relationship among the Jewish inmates is 
considerably more than among the non-Jewish. No doubt the temperament of the 
Jews renders them as a race more liable to the neuropathic tendency, but the 
greater incidence of ascertained relationship among the Jews is partly due to the 
following facts:—‘They are more often visited by their friends, they have more 
pride of family, and as a rule are more intelligent and anxious to afford informa- 
tion. But to counterbalance this it must be remembered that the greater number 
of these Jews are aliens who have come from Russia and know nothing about 
the relatives who may be there or who have emigrated to the United States. 
Probably, therefore, this rather underestimates than overestimates the proportion 
of Jews with insane relatives as compared with Christians. 


‘THE Law oF ANTICIPATION. 


From the study of pedigrees I have often observed that there was a general 
tendency for insanity not to proceed beyond three generations. ‘There is fre- 
quently either a regression to the normal type or the stock dies out. Not 
infrequently the stock dies out by the inborn tendency to insanity manifesting 
itself in the form of congenital imbecility or in the insanity of adolescence. 
Such patients, especially paupers, are prone to die of tuberculosis; thus rotten 
twigs are continually dropping off the tree of life. Morel, in 1859, pointed out 
that progressive uninterrupted transmission leads finally to special degenerative 
forms, to imbecility and idiocy, and with the diminished capability of propagation 
of the latter kind the stock therefore gradually becomes extinct. 
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STATISTICS PROVING THE LAW OF ANTICIPATION OR ANTEDATING. 


I have investigated the age at the time of first attack in 413 instances of off- 
spring whose father or mother has been resident in a London County Asylum, 
and have found that 212 (51 per cent.) had their first attack at or before the age 
of 25. Many of the insane offspring were congenital imbeciles, others became 
insane at puberty or adolescence; in only one instance did the first attack in the 
offspring commence at a later age than in the 
insane parent. Moreover, many .of these cases 
beginning in adolescence terminate in an incurable 
and total primary dementia. 

The first diagram shows the relative number of 
cases In the combination of insane parents with 
> PARENTS Ano, SEFSPRING. insane children whose ages at the time of the first 
attack fall in the given decades. Altogether 420 
pairs (one parent with one offspring) have been 
investigated. It will be observed that at adoles- 
cence and below the parent curve stands at its 
lowest point and the offspring curve at its highest, 
at the prime of life the curves almost intersect, 
but beyond, the parent curve rises rapidly to its 
maximum, while the offspring curve drops nearly 
to zero. 

‘The second diagram shows the curves traced 

for the same cases in the separate combinations of 

Toe 8 8 & ye 5 mother and daughter, mother and son, father and 

Betigussatns 7 daughter, and father and son and brother and 

sister. “Chey all show the same feature—the 

great incidence of insanity in these cases at adolescence. These facts illustrate 
the law of antedating or anticipation remarkably well. 

This law of anticipation is met with in other diseases, ¢.g., diabetes, etc. Thus 
nature is always striving to return to the normal. 
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ConcLUusIONS. 

(1) Hereditary predisposition is the most important factor in the production of 
insanity, imbecility, and epilepsy. It is the zemwdency to nervous and mental 
disease, generally SPesaiae, which is inherited. “This may be termed. the 
neuropathic taint. 

(2) Education, sanitation, and the rest, as Bateson has stated, are only the giving 
or withholding of opportunity 

(3) Alcohol is a powerful co-efficient, but not of itself the main cause in the 
production of insanity, except in the rather infrequent cases of alcoholic dementia. 
The proposition that alcohol is the principal extrinsic cause of admissions to 
asylums | would not dispute, but there are many facts which show that the high 
percentage (20 to 30 per cent.) given by some authorities, based upon collective 
statistics of alcohol as. the effective cause of insanity, is erroneous. Alcohol, in 
the majority of cases, is only a co-efficient and an inherited predisposition to 
insanity in these cases 1s the efficient cause. In support of my argument I would 
refer (a) to the results of my post mortem investigations. Comparing the records 
of 2,000 autopsies on persons dying in Charing Cross Hospital with the records 
of 2,000 autopsies on lunatics dying in Claybury Asylum it was found that 110 
(66 per cent. of these with dropsy) of the hospital cases showed advanced 
cirrhosis of the liver, whilst only very few of the asylum cases showed cirrhosis, 
and only one (Jane Cakebread) had cirrhosis with ascites; (0) to the fact that Dr. 
Bevan Lewis, Dr. MacDonald, and Dr. Sullivan have each independently shown 
that there is more insanity, more pauperism, less crime and less drink in rural 
districts than in industrial centres and maritime populations, where there is more 
drunkenness, more crime (60 per cent. due to drink), less pauperism, and less 
insanity. ‘This is due to the migration of the mentally fit to the industrial 
centres, leaving the poorer stocks behind to propagate; (c) insanity is prevalent 
among such abstemious and clean-living people as Quakers and Jews. In fact, 
my statistics show a higher percentage of relatives in the Jewish population of 
Colney Hatch Asylum than among the Christians; (¢) repeatedly have I observed 
that a quantity of alcohol which may be consumed daily by a man of inherited 
sound mind without apparent harm is sufficient to make a potential lunatic 
anti-social and certifiable. 

For many years past alcoholism and tuberculosis have been greatly on the 
decline, yet the insanity incidence curve, as shown by the last commissioners’ 
report, is still ascending. 

(4) Certain types of insanity may be transmitted with greater frequency than 
others. “This has been termed similar heredity. “The types are:—Recurrent 
insanity (also termed manic-depressive), delusional insanity, and epilepsy. “The 
general rule, however, is for a different type to appear. 

(5) Mothers transmit insanity and epilepsy with greater frequency than fathers, 
and the transmission is especially to*the daughters. 

(6) Anticipation or antedating is the rule whereby the offspring suffers at a 
much earlier age and frequently in a more intense form than the parent. More 
than one-half of the insane offspring of insane parents are congenital imbeciles 
or have their first attack in the period of adolescence. ‘This may take an incurable 
form of dementia in a large number of cases; in others it is usually mania, 
melancholia, or periodic insanity, and not infrequently epilepsy with or without 
imbecility. Rarely does the parent become insane before the offspring. “This 
is a strong argument of hereditary transmission, possibly hereditary transmission 
of an acquired character. 
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(7) Regression to the normal average may be (1) by marriage into sound 
stocks, or (2) by anticipation or antedating leading to congenital or adolescent 
mental disease terminating the perpetuation of the unsound elements of the 
stock. 

(8) High grade imbeciles who are not at present in any way checked in 
procreating owing to social conditions interfering with the survival of the fittest, 
together with chronic drunkards, neurasthenics, and neuropaths are continually 
reinforcing and providing fresh tainted stocks. 

Mr. E. J. Lidbetter’s carefully collected pedigrees of pauper families are of 
great interest, and show in many instances that not only do the descendants of 
the insane poor become inmates of our asylums, but also the remainder who are 
not deemed anti-social help to swell the large number of paupers that fill our 
workhouses and infirmaries. “The insane instances he has investigated are well 
known to me, and so far the pedigrees he has obtained, although not numerous 
enough to base conclusions thereon, tend to support my opinion that the recurrent 
types of insanity during lucid intervals may breed a stock of potential lunatics 
and paupers. 

(9) The relation of insanity to “ destitution ” is twofold: (a) insanity is the 
cause of “ destitution ”’ from the fact that feeble-minded and epileptic as well as 
insane children are liable to be born of parents who are either insane themselves 
or come from a neuropathic stock; (0) “ destitution” may induce insanity in 
temperamental conditions that favour its development. 

(10) The form of insanity which is most likely to lead to an increase of the 
insane and destitute is the “‘ recurrent” form, because during the sane periods 
there is at present no hindrance to propagation, and facts prove that numbers of 
the offspring of such mental sufferers are born feeble-minded or develop insanity 
in after life. Again, while the parent or parents are in the asylum their children 
have frequently to be maintained by the rates. 

(11) In former times conditions were such that “ the struggle for existence ”’ 
tended to eliminate the feeble-minded by disease and other causes. “This may 
account for the apparent rapid increase of certified lunatics. Probably, however, 
the increase is more apparent than real, for the standard of sanity has been raised 
and far less objection is shown by the public to asylum treatment owing to the 
humane way in which lunatics are treated now as compared with former times; 
therefore a much larger number of the insane are admitted to asylums. In the 
last fifteen years the asylum accommodation for the County of London has nearly 
doubled. 

(12) The question of negative eugenics is one of national importance, and 
some measures will have to be adopted to curtail the propagation of the feeble- 
minded and pauper insane. 
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Heredity as a factor in Mental Defect, with special 
Reference to the Feeble-minded. 


By AF. TREDGOLD, u.R.c.P., Lond., m.r.c.s., Eng. 


(Consulting Physician to the National Association for the Feeble-minded; 
Medical Expert to the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded, etc., etc.) 


CONSIDERED from the aspect of immediate treatment, this question may be 
regarded as of no importance. “The condition of the mentally defective is one 
which of itself renders care and control imperative, and no State can be considered 
well organised which does not provide this care for its mentally deficient 
members. But immediate care is not everything. It is always better to prevent 
than to cure, and of no disease is this more true than of mental defect, which 
cannot be cured. From this aspect the questions as to whether this condition 
is due to heredity or environment, and whether it is transmissible or non- 
transmissible, are obviously of fundamental importance. 

There is so much confusion and misunderstanding as to the meaning of the 
words “ mental defect ” and “heredity ” that a brief account of these seems to 
be essential. 

Mental defect, or as it is scientifically termed amentia, is a state of inadequacy 
of mind due to arrested or imperfect development of the brain. “The degree of 
imperfection varies within wide limits, and hence it Is convenient to divide 
aments into three groups. It is important to note, however, that these groups. 
merely represent differences of degree and not of kind. “There is no essential 
difference and no clear line of demarcation between them, and the one merges 
imperceptibly into the other. “These three degrees of defect are idiocy, imbecility, 
and feeble-mindedness. 

The feeble-minded approach most nearly to the normal and are defined as 
capable of earning their living under favourable circumstances, but incapable of 
competing on equal terms with their normal fellows or of managing themselves 
and their affairs with ordinary prudence. Imbeciles are unable to earn their 
living under any circumstances, whilst idiots, in addition to this incapacity, are 
devoid of the power of self-preservation. 

It is sometimes thought that the feeble-minded merge into the normal. 
Theoretically it may be hard to draw the line, and there are undoubtedly many 
grades even of feeble-mindedness. Practically, however, the medical expert rarely 
has much real difficulty in coming to a decision. ‘The difficulty is perhaps at 
its greatest in differentiating feeble-minded children from others whose develop- 
ment has been retarded, but not permanently arrested, by disease or other 
conditions. Every special school contains a varying proportion of these, as 
well as of the ordinary dull and backward children. But sooner or later the 
point is cleared up. ‘The cases of delayed development recover under proper 
treatment, and become able to take their place in the world. “The mentally 
defective, on the other hand, although improving, always retain some defect which 
necessitates supervision. It is this permanence and incurability which is the 
essential feature of true mental defect. 

Heredity is commonly defined as the transmission of like qualities from parent 
to offspring. It is not necessary, and I do not propose, to enter into any 
_ discussion of the various theories and laws regarding this transmission. But it is 
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necessary that we should clearly understand what is meant by “ like qualities,” 
hence a few elementary facts must be stated. 

The vehicle of transmission is the germ cell. ‘The biologists of the seventeenth 
and eighteen centuries looked upon this as containing a minute image of the 
full-grown individual, and they regarded the development of the offspring as 
merely a process of the growth and expansion of parts already existing in 
miniature. “This view is now known to have been erroneous... The germ cell 
is a single cell. It has no morphological resemblance whatever to the com- 
plicated being of which it is the precursor, and the change which takes place is 
not merely one of growth but of evolution. 

At the same time, although the organs and tissues of the body do not exist 
in the germ cell zz esse, it is quite clear that they must exist i posse. On no 
other supposition can the undoubted facts of hereditary transmission be accounted 
for. We may therefore conclude with Weismann that each variable part of 
the body, each special organ and tissue, is represented in the germ cell by a 
“determinant.” We may regard daly. picehcseusletersninandexpesthedbearer 
of a specific energy which controls and directs the anatomical selec 
the physiological function, the susceptibility and immunity to disease, and, 
short, the whole vitality of the organ of which it is the representative, and bisk 
therefore tends to the evolution of qualities similar to those of the ancestors. 
It is this specific energy of the germ plasm, which controls the degree and 
direction of development, that I desire to emphasise. 

We see this when we consider the question of qualities. ‘‘ Qualities” are of 
many kinds. They include malformations and deformities as well as 
physiognomical features and gross peculiarities of anatomical structure; they 
embrace diseases like hoemophilia, night blindness, and some forms of paralysis; 
they also include marked talent or the reverse, often even a particular kind of 
talent; also longevity or the opposite condition of premature decay; also the 
predisposition to insanity, consumption, and other special diseases. All these, 
and many other anatomical, physiological, and pathological peculiarities, may aie 
spoken of as “ qualities ” atid have been shown to run in families for many 
generations. 

It is quite obvious, however, that very few of these qualities as we see them 
are transmitted in a ready-made condition. ‘Uhey may not even be present at 
birth, and they only come into existence with a particular phase in the evolution, 
or, it may be, dissolution, of the individual organism. For instance, during the 
years of childhood a boy may have no resemblance whatever to his father; he 
may pass his life amid totally different surroundings, even in a foreign country, 
and yet, at middle age, he will often present exactly the same physiognomy, build, 
and general appearance that his father did at the same age. Or again, a child 
is born neither talented nor insane. As a matter of fact, he is born without any 
appreciable mental qualities or even any mind at all. But as his mind evolves 
it tends inevitably to run in the family groove, often in spite of its surroundings, 
and to develop on the one hand marked vigour and ability, or, on the other 
hand, marked instability and feeble resistance. And the ability may even be 
of the same nature as that of the parent. Lastly, the children born of long-lived 
families present at birth no characteristic by which they may be distinguished 
from the offspring of short-lived families, but the course of time inevitably shows 
that the one is made up of very much more durable material than the other. 

It is quite clear that in many of these cases what is transmitted is not the actual 
quality, but a tendency to the development of that quality-—in other words, a specific 
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energy—and the question arises whether, and to what extent, this tendency may 
be influenced by the environment. ‘There can be no doubt that the environment 
does have a considerable effect—in fact, it is a truism that every individual is 
the product of these two factors, heredity and environment. But the effect which 
the environment is capable of producing is limited. The predisposition to a 
certain line of development may be so deeply ingrained that no condition of the 
surroundings will avail to change its direction; in other cases this tendency may 
be modified or thwarted by external factors. Without entering any more deeply 
into this question, it may be said that on the whole heredity would seem to be 
much more potent than environment, and that the effect of the latter is chiefly 
in the direction of affording or withholding the opportunity for the evolution of 
hereditary tendencies. Like education, it leads out and develops, or checks or 
modifies the development of, such capacity and talent as is innate; but it cannot 
create that capacity, and if any germinal defect is present it cannot supply the 
deficiency. 

One other point must be mentioned, Tague what is known as “ breeding out ” 
and “breeding in.” The constant mating and mingling which takes place 
amongst the members of a community may dilute certain peculiarities to such 
an extent that they cease to appear. . There is a tendency to reduce the population 
to a uniform level and to bring about what has been called a “ regression to 
mediocrity.”” ‘Che quality has been bred out. But in other cases the reverse 
may occur. As is well known to stock breeders, the mating of similarly 
constituted individuals serves to fix a peculiarity and even to accentuate it, and 
then we have in-breeding. This is true also of human beings and is of considerable 
importance in regard to the transmisson of disease. 

‘To sum up this question of qualities: we may say that they are of the most 
diverse kind and include anatomical, physiological, and pathological peculiarities; 
they may be modified to a certain extent by the environment; they may be 
lessened by out-breeding and accentuated by in-breeding; whilst finally, and 
most important of all, many of them are not transmitted in a ready-made condition 
but in the form of a specific vitality of the germ determinant. It is this specific 
energy which must be regarded as the hereditary quality. 

‘The quality with which we are particularly concerned is nervous abnormality, 
and there is probably no condition which better illustrates the points just 
mentioned. In the first place its hereditary nature is well established. We find 
many families which are absolutely free from any tendency to mental or nervous 
affections; on the contrary, we find others in which a pronounced proneness to 
disorder or disease of mind runs from generation to generation. In spite of 
differences of environment, of alteration in the mode of life, one member after 
another furnishes undoubted evidence of a peculiar nervous system which can 
only be inborn. ‘The hereditary nature of the neuropathic diathesis is, in fact, 
one of the best established truths in medicine. Secondly, the manifestations of 
this inborn tendency differ. One individual will suffer from hysteria, another 
from neurasthenia, epilepsy, insanity, or early dementia. Or the abnormality 
may take the form: of gross immorality, of a want of self-control leading to 
alcoholism and crime, or a defect of moral and mental grit which causes 
him to become a chronic pauper or ne’er-do-weel. It may even appear as 
some particular form of genius, accompanied, however, by mental instability 
and incapacity for the ordinary affairs of life. We find all these varieties of 
weakness or instability of mind in members of the same neuropathic stock. It 
would, of course, be absurd to contend that the quality inherited was the particular 
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manifestation which we see. “This manifestation is dependent to a very great 
extent upon the nature of the upbringing and surroundings of life—upon the 
environment; the quality which all these persons have in common and which 
is inherited is a nervous system defective in durability and in the power of adapting 
itself to its environment, or of resisting the vicissitudes of that environment. It 
is an inherited weakness and instability of nervous tissue. “lhirdly, the neuro- 
pathic diathesis exemplifies the effects of in- and out-breeding. If the tendency 
to nervous instability is only slight I believe there is little doubt that the admixture 
of healthy blood may, in a few generations, eradicate it. If pronounced, however, 
this does not happen. It is to be remembered that the quality which is trans- 
mitted is not, like many family peculiarities, merely a tendency ‘to a particular 
anatomical arrangement. It is a defective vitality and diminished power of 
resistance of the most important tissue in the whole body, and although the 
admixture of healthy germ plasm may render the failing latent in the offspring, 
it is still there, and it may assert itself should the stress of life be too great or the 
environment too adverse. ‘This condition of latency is one of very considerable 
importance, and explains many curious clinical cases which at first sight would 
appear to be inexplicable. 

It is with regard to in-breeding, however, that we see the most dire effects of 
the neuropathic diathesis. Under such circumstances there is a reinforcement 
of the neuropathic tendency with the result that the nervous breakdown in the 
offspring tends to be antedated in point of time or accentuated in point of 
severity. 

In this way the milder conditions of hysteria or chronic migraine become 
transformed, in the offspring, into epilepsy or insanity; whilst children born of 
two insane parents will often become insane at an earlier age and the insanity 
will tend to be of a more serious and intractable nature. “This is not mere 
theory: it is a fact which I have noticed again and again in investigating family 
histories, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that the union of two persons 
who come of a neuropathic stock will result in the transmission of this 
diathesis in a more aggravated form. Moreover, the same result often follows 
the admixture of a neurotic stock with one which is tainted with some other 
form of germinal imperfection; in this case also there is very frequently an 
accentuation of the neuropathic state. Such progressive germinal deterioration 
is true degeneracy. 

We have seen, then, that whilst the clinical manifestations of this neuropathic 
diathesis may vary considerably, the essential underlying condition is the same 
in all, namely, a weakness of nerve tissue. It is this which is the “ quality ” 
which is inherited, and it is plainly due to some abnormality, some want of vital 
force, in what we may term the nervous determinant. ‘The term “ vital 
force’ is vague, profoundly unscientific, and anathema to the professor of the 
science of life—the biologist;:but in spite of all this, it remains the most suitable, 
and I do not hesitate to use it. It is this vitality of a specific portion of the germ 
plasm which determines the development and durability of the neurones, and 
it is a defect in this vital force which causes the metabolism of the nerve cells to 
break down under the stress and strain of life. But suppose that this germinal 
defect is still more pronounced; it may then give rise to nervous tissue which is 
not merely less durable, but which is not even capable of attaining full develop- 
ment. ‘The foundations and the outer shell and coarse superstructure are erected, 
but the finer details of the temple of mind remain incomplete. It is this which 
happens in mental deficiency. 
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I have thought it necessary to make this explanation because there is an idea 
in some quarters that mental deficiency can only be regarded as hereditary if it 
is preceded by a similar condition in the ancestors. Heredity, it is said, is the 
transmission of like qualities. [I venture to think that this notion can only arise 
from ignorance of the true nature of both heredity and mental defect. The 
quality whose transmission we have to determine is not actual defect of structure 
but the tendency to this defect; in other word, the neuropathic diathesis. Is the 
defect of brain development which is the essential basis of amentia caused by 
the environment, is the growth of the brain cells arrested by an external force, 
or is it due to their inherent inability to develop In other words, is the fault 
in the soil or in the seed? 

It is obvious that the answer to this question can only be supplied by 
genealogical inquiries. Fortunately, a sufficient number of family histories have 
now been investigated to enable the answer to be given. 

It is found that sufferers from mental deficiency fall into two groups. if 
the first group the family history is good, and there is no evidence whatever of 
any predisposition to mental, nervous, or any other special form of disease. In 
these cases, therefore, we must assume that the seed is perfectly healthy, and that 
the cause of the defect lies in the soil in which it is grown—1in the environment. 
‘The history shows that this is the case; and careful inquiry will always reveal 
some adverse conditions before, during, or shortly after birth, which have been 
sufiicient to arrest cerebral development. [I need not describe these more 
particularly; it will be sufficient to say that the commonest causes acting before 
birth are physical ill-health of the mother; during birth, direct injury to the brain; 
after birth, localised injury or disease. 

But although there cannot be the slightest doubt that mental defect may be 
brought about by these means, it is important to note that the proportion of 
cases so caused 1s a small one. My own conclusion, based upon the examination 
of many hundreds of cases, is that, on the whole, this proportion 1s only from 
10 to 20 per cent. of all cases of mental defect. I have defined this variety as 
Secondary Amentia, and it may be stated that in addition to the family history 
there are usually present certain clinical and pathological features by which it 
may also be identified. 

It is necessary to remark that a history of one or other of these factors of the 
environment will be found in a much greater proportion of cases than that just 
stated. In the great majority of these, however, the family history shows the 
presence of a germinal imperfection, and the local injury or disease of the brain 
is but an exciting or concomitant factor. It is to be remembered that abnorinalities 
of child-birth are much commoner in the degenerate than non-degenerate, whilst 
the brain which is of inherently defective vitality is naturally more prone to 
disease than the one which is intrinsically healthy. 

It has been stated by some persons that the undoubtedly pernicious environment 
which obtains in the slums of many of our large towns is a potent cause of mental 
defect. Against this view I must enter an emphatic protest. I fully admit the 
evil effect of such surroundings and I am quite convinced that they often retard 
both mental and physical growth. ‘They may cause disease of body and they 
may delay the development of mind; but, in my experience, slum life very rarely 
indeed produces that permanent arrest of development which is the essence of 
mental defect. ‘The two conditions of amentia and dulness are sometimes very 
difficult to differentiate at first, especially by the unskilled, and I think there is 
little doubt that it is the mctaainn of these cases of retarded development, which 
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recover under appropriate treatment, which has led to the mistake. When we 
are told that from 40 to 50 per cent. of “ feeble-minded ” persons “ recover ” 
under care and training it is quite obvious that extensive errors of diagnosis have 
been made. ‘That slum life has really very little, if anything, to do with the 
causation of mental defect is shown by the facts that defect is quite as 
common amongst the well-to-do living in good surroundings as amongst the 
poor, and that, taking all the grades together, mental defect is actually more 
prevalent in rural than it is in urban districts. 

We now come to the second great group of these cases. [hese I have 
designated Primary Amentia, for the reason that in them the condition is not 
due to extrinsic but to intrinsic causes. I say this because careful investigation 
of these cases shows that there are no faults in the environment sufficient to 
account for the effect, whilst there is abundant evidence of the existence of a 
germinal imperfection, in consequence of which the cells of the brain are incapable 
of attaining normal development. All cases of this kind may therefore be 
looked upon as the result of inherited defect—of morbid heredity—but since we 
are dealing with a particular form of inheritance—the neuropathic diathesis—I 
shall refer to this only. “To what extent are mental defectives the product of 
the neuropathic diathesis? If we find marked evidence of this diathesis, we 
are justified in concluding, from what we know of its nature, that any adverse 
conditions of the environment which may be present are merely concomitant 
or determining. 

On this point the evidence does not admit of the slightest doubt. Every 
expert who has studied the question of the causation of mental defect, whether 
in this country, in America, or on the Continent, has come to the conclusion 
that the most prevalent cause 1s heredity in the form of the neuropathic diathesis. 
By the neuropathic diathesis I mean that marked inherent family weakness of 
the nervous system which may manifest itself in any of the varying ways already 
described. | 

The following table shows the extent to which this has been ascertained by 
different observers : — 


Percentage of cases showin 
Seabee Heiiopathis Diathesis, i 
Ashby (Manchester) ... $e Ae re aa 75 per cent. 
Beach and Shuttleworth (Darenth and Lancaster) Agee, 
Butler (Indiana, U.S.A.) ave uh hs ey Go as ie 
Caldecott (Earlswood) aes ae, ie Ito 
Canton of Berne (Switzerland) _ : i i, Rainy 
Connecticut eee are me She ) i. oi i: ZEN 
Dahl (Norway) Pl a a a0 ba 5Os- A 
Koch (Germany) ri es ~ an OO ritiy, 
Lapage (Manchester) . ae ne phi — 48 3 
Potts (Birmingham) ... a ee aa ae raat, Lee 
Tredgold (London) ... oF Ke eA i So yon. 


It is apparent from this table that the percentages vary considerably; this, 
however, is accounted for by the fact that in many instances they are compiled 
from case records, admittedly often incomplete, and not from personal investiga- 
tions. “Che more thorough and personal the inquiry the greater has been found 
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to be the prevalence of heredity.* I may supplement these figures by two 
extracts from the Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded : — 

“Amongst thirty-five witnesses who have expressed opinions on the part 
played by heredity in the production of mentally defective individuals, twenty-five 
attach supreme importance to the fact that in a very large proportion of cases 
of mental defect there is a history of mental defect in the parents or near ancestors. 

. Most of them explicitly state their conviction that congenital mental defect 
is largely transmitted from parent to child; and many give large numbers of 
detailed and striking instances in support of this conviction.” 

Again: “ We have now to consider briefly whether the balance of evidence is 
in favour of hereditary transmission of mental incapacity as an important factor 
in the causation of feeble-mindedness. In support of the importance of heredity, 
there is such evidence as this :— 

(az) A large majority of experienced witnesses who hold this view and 
cite, many of them, a large number of weighty instances in support of it. 
This evidence of itself establishes a strong prima facie case, and evidence 
which may traverse it is still to seek. | 

(0) The wide prevalence of this view among numerous observant 
individuals, other than medical, who visit the homes of the feeble-minded. 

(c) The almost overwhelming probability, from the biological stand- 
point, of this view being true.”’ 

It seems useless to labour the question any further. ‘The evidence of all those 
who have paid special attention to the matter, and it is very considerable and 
comes from a variety of sources, demonstrates die fact that in the great majority 
of cases mental defect 1s the preduat of the neuropathic diathesis; in other words, 
that it is due to the transmission of a family tendency to neuronic degeneration— 
that it is hereditary. 

There cannot, in fact, be the slightest doubt that primary mental defect is a 
condition of degeneracy. It is the final manifestation of a defective durability of 
the whole or a special portion of the germ plasm, which, first showing itself as 
hysteria, neurasthenia, and the milder neuroses, passes on if unchecked to epilepsy, 
insanity, and the graver abnormalities of mind, to culminate in actual defect of 
brain structure, as seen in the conditions of feeble-mindedness, imbecility, and 
idiocy. “This is shown by the varying extent to which evidence of the neuropathic 
diathesis is found in these different conditions. It is least of all in the milder 
departures, it is greatest of all in mental defect. As a matter of fact, I have 
records of many families in which this downward march and the accentuation 
of the morbid heredity can be distinctly traced. 

One other point requires explanation. It is often asked, if mental defect is 
due to heredity, how does it happen that only some and not all of the offspring 
are affected? “The answer is simple. As I have pointed out, what is transmitted 
is a zendency to instability and imperfect structure. If this tendency is slight 
and the environment is no way adverse, it may remain latent; on the other hand, 
should there occur any grave fault in the surroundings, any marked ill- health 
of the mother during pregnancy, any birth injury, or any serious disease during 
the early months of life, then even a slight tendency may be sufficient to determine 
a profound degree of defect. In this way it occasionally happens that one 
member of the generation is an idiot, whilst the others are very slightly neurotic 
or even apparently normal. With a still more pronounced neuropathic inherit- 


* Further corroboration of this is supplied by a recent article by Dr. Goddard in the Eugenics Review 
for April, 1911. 
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ance we still get differences in the offspring; in such cases, however, although 
there may be only one or two children suffering from marked defect, the remainder 
are very seldom normal. ‘They usually suffer from some one or other of the 
conditions I have described. 

When the progenitors are themselves mentally defective the results are even 
still more pronounced. [ have never yet seen the offspring of a single defective 
parent who was up to the normal standard of mental vigour, whilst the children 
resulting from two defective parents are, in my experience, always markedly 
abnormal and often idiotic. In fact, mental defect is not only inherited, it is 
transmissible. 

‘There are many other interesting points concerning the relationship of mental 
defect to heredity which might be dealt with did space permit. Unfortunately 
it does not, and I must end by briefly drawing attention to the practical bearing 
of this matter. 

All the signs of the times point to the fact that we have amongst us to-day an 
increasing number of individuals who are not up to the average standard of moral, 
mental, and physical vigour. Individuals who are not only utterly incapable 
of furthering human progress, but are even incapable of subsisting by their own 
efforts; who must be helped by the Poor Law, by old age pensions, by State 
insurance, or by private philanthropy. ‘The very existence of this Conference 
is a proof that the presence of this class is beginning to be seriously felt. “To 
some extent the cause may be external and economic, but we have to remember 
that on the whole the economic conditions are no worse but better to-day than 
at many former periods, so that this cannot be the chief cause. I believe the 
real cause of the presence of this parasitic class is not external, but internal, 
that it is due to a germinal impairment, and that no little of it springs from the 
manner in which the hereditarily tainted, the feeble-minded, the insane, the 
epileptic, the habitual criminals, and paupers, and other degenerate creatures are 
allowed to propagate without let or hindrance. “The vigour of the nation is 
being gradually undermined, its character in the aggregate is falling to a lower 
plane, and its strength is being sapped at its very root by admixture with these 
degenerate stocks. If national degeneracy is to be averted the breeding of the 
degenerate must cease; if national progress is to take place we must go even 
further and do more to encourage the breeding of our best. It is this which is 
the object of Eugenics. 


Discussion. 


Dr. SaLeEsBy said nothing had been mentioned in the papers with regard to Men- 
delism, but no doubt it would occur to many that in some of its aspects Mendelism 
had certain suggestions that could be applied to mental deficiency. People brought 
either normal or abnormal offspring into the world, and if it could be shown that the 
Mendelian law applied to those cases, they would be on the high road to dealing with 
those members of the insane stock which at present caused them so much trouble. 
With regard to drink he thought the excessive drinking of alcohol played a very 
important part. The minutest modifications in nutriment might produce the greatest 
changes in plant life; therefore, they must not overlook the importance of nutriment 
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on the individual, which made one rather protest against Dr. Mott’s line of argument. 
He said that alcohol was a co-efficient, but he (the speaker) thought it was rather 
more than that. He thought due attention should be given to women who became 
mothers when sent out of the asylum, but in going to the legislature they would have 
to be very careful in the matter, otherwise they would be accused of confining sane 
people in an asylum. 

Miss Denby said she should like to ask Dr. Mott whether his figures applied to 
insanity only, or to insanity and weakness of mind, which, as she understood it, were 
distinct diseases. Dr. Mott had said that insanity was transmitted to a greater 
extent through women than through men, and especiaily to girls rather than to boys. 
In dealing with the children in masses, however, they found they had to deal with 
three boys to every two girls. If they were to consider Dr. Mott’s figures as applying 
to the feeble-minded, they did not seem to hold. good. In her experience a large pro- 
portion of the feeble-minded chiidren were the children of people who had once been 
in an asylum, or even more than once, for acute attacks of lunacy; and that no doubt 
was the experience of everybody who largely worked amongst children. The only 
other point she wished to call attention to was that Dr. Mott had pointed out that 
there was no chance of killing off the weaklings. Formerly, of course, in the ordinary 
course of nature, the weakest suffered and were exterminated, but for generations 
they have been trying to do better than nature, and a large proportion of those people 
were kept alive as the result of what one might perhaps call mistaken charitable 
effort. That was the point that should be largely borne in mind, and in fact in a 
civilised country they were bound to bear it in mind, as it was their duty to endeavour 
to keep everybody alive. It was pitiful to see among the poor, a feeble-minded child 
was left to take care of itself whilst the mother attended to those who were normal. 
She had seen a feeble-minded girl with an infant in her arms, and it had caused her 
to think how unutterable foolish it was to allow such a girl to continue breeding 
chronic invalids and chronic mentally defectives. She could not say much about 
insanity and tuberculosis, but she was very much interested when in America to find 
a very large proportion of tuberculosis patients in some institutions, whereas in 
others there were scarcely any. In one institution, out of 1,440 people there were 
only fourteen patients in the hospital, and only one tuberculosis patient ill enough 
to be nursed. In that case the people were not kept in one huge building, but were 
separated by being housed in a number of comparatively small buildings somewhat 
widely apart, and everybody was made to go out of doors two or three times a day. 
In another institution in Pennsylvania she found a very marked difference, and a 
doctor there told her that feeble-minded people were always tubercular. She was 
beginnig to think that it was not necessary for feeble-minded people to suffer from 
tuberculosis. She had been extremely interested in listening to the two papers, 
because it was always advisable to have some definite facts to refer to. 

Alderman B. CROWTHER (West Riding County Council) said the papers had been 
of the greatest interest to him, and if he heard nothing else at the conference he 
should think himself amply repaid for his time and trouble in attending. He had 
had a long experience in dealing with the matters under consideration. For many 
years he had been a Guardian of the poor, and he soon found out very early in his 
experience that alcoholic indulgence was an important factor in the production of 
feeble-mindedness and imbecility in the homes of the people. In his experience as 
a magistrate he soon found that the same factor had a great deal to do with cruelty 
and neglect of children. He had also had a long experience in connection with lunacy 
in the West Riding, and he could tell them a good deal about it. Some years ago 
in going through their asylums they found they had quite a number of boys mixed 
among elderly men who were thoroughly imbued with the vicious habits of the 
older people. He then went to Lancaster and saw their method of procedure, with 
the result that they decided to separate the boys from the men and employ a teacher 
to educate them. It was indeed marvellous to see the great improvement that had 
been effected with regard to the boys who had seemed to be quite unteachable. 
They had been taught to read and write and do certain classes of work. The difficulty 
was, however, that they could not keep them there. They could teach them to earn 
some portion of their own living, but if they sent them out into the world, although 
they were feeble-minded, yet they could not be prevented from procreating their 
species. Then they had direct alcoholic effects in direct alcoholic lunacy. He had 
repeatedly, on discharging such cases, warned them to avoid all alcoholic stimulants, 
because he often noticed that if they returned to the asylum three times through 
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alcoholic indulgence the probability was that they would become chronic. He should 
like to touch on another point, and that was their inebriate reformatory. They had 
an inebriate reformatory in the West Riding, and, as Dr. Mott had pointed out, 
the sins of the fathers were visited upon the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. They found in that asylum the parents, grandparents, and great grandparents 
had given way to alcoholic indulgence, hence they had weak-minded and weak-willed 
people that they had to maintain for varying periods. Sometimes they retained them 
for three years, when they seemed to have reformed, but when they went out to their 
old surroundings, their weakness of mind and will could not keep them in the straight 
path for long, with the result that in very few cases was the reformation a complete 
success. Under all the circumstances he could not help thinking that alcoholic 
indulgence could not be looked upon as a mere co-efficient, but as an important factor. 
He should like to ask Dr. Mott whether it was a common thing to find that alcoholic 
indulgence was conduced to by a man’s ancestors. With regard to Dr. Tredgold’s 
paper, it would be interesting to know how many of the 2,246 persons went out and 
procreated their species. They were very careful in the breeding of their animals, 
by selecting the best stock for the purpose, but human beings procreated at random; 
and he hoped their experts would take the hint and seriously consider as to whether 
it would not be better in those cases to sterilise them, so as to afford them no 
opportunity of producing degenerates. He was quite satisfied himself that the nation 
at large was being held in check very considerably by the propagation of such people. 
The question was how to check national degeneracy. It would be interesting to know 
what the various scientific gentlemen and experts who were present had to say about 
the matter. He admitted that there were several causes in addition to alcoholic 
indulgence, and he had long held the opinion that the varied causes of insanity were. 
of such importance as to require a Royal Commission to inquire into them, and 
suggest some means whereby lunacy, imbecility, and poverty could be prevented. If 
that were done, he was sure a very considerable amount of lunacy in this country 
could be cured, and that being so, he thought it was the duty of the Government to 
find out the means of doing it. 

Dr. Bycortt said the question Dr. Mott had raised with regard to breeding was 
a very important one. In his own district they had a birth-rate of about 4o per 
1,000, and the people residing there were a very low class of agricultural labourer, 
whereas in the average district of the country the birth-rate was only 20 per 1,000. 
In the districts occupied by London clerks and professional men, it went down to 
16; so that the question of the stock they were breeding the nation from was. of 
the greatest importance, and he hoped it would receive earnest attention. He was 
of opinion that unless they wanted to be killed by their own children it was necessary 
to go thoroughly into the matter. An interesting point that struck him when 
examining rural schools was the proportion of feeble-minded amongst the rural 
population. Some of the schoolmasters who had been at work in town used to 
deplore the fact that the rural children were so stupid. One did see in those schools 
a very low type, and a very objectionable type, of the feeble-minded child. The 
worst type he had ever seen was a child whose mother was about 14 years old when 
the child was born, and the father, aged 16, was the mother’s brother. The question 
of course arose as to what was best to be done. One gentleman had suggested 
sterilisation; but if they brought that forward as a legislative measure it would not 
pass through Parliament for a good many years. ‘Therefore it would be better to 
proceed by steps, and the first step would be to segregate these people. It was no 
use trying to put forward too much at first, otherwise the people would think that 
they were going to gather all the feeble-minded together into large institutions. They 
had the ratepayers’ pockets to consider. What they must do was to cause an 
agitation with regard to these things and get the Legislature to take it up. The 
reason it had not been done in the past was because it was nobody’s business to do 
so. He was afraid there were too many costly institutions about. at the present 
day. Gentlemen liked to see their names inscribed on a beautiful marble tablet, 
showing that they were connected with the institution being built; and of course 
they liked the institution to look as fine and as imposing as possible. They must try 
to get official administrators whose business it would be to study the question care- 
fully and see that useful but inexpensive buildings were erected. Some years ago at 
an examination of medical students the candidates were asked to discuss the following 
question, ‘‘ That the tubercular germ is the friend of the race, inasmuch as it clears 
off bad stock, and therefore we should not devote our energies to combating it?” 
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(Laughter.) One of the arguments they were frequently met with was that the 
feeble-minded people were better dead than alive, and if they could take those 
unfortunate individuals and put them into a lethal chamber, a great many people 
would offer no objection to it. That was not legislatively possible, therefore they had 
to do their best to keep them alive, but they shauld go about it cheaply. 

Dr. Harry Corner said the finest stock in their colonies at the present day was 
descended from the stock England had sent there, and he thought it would be a good 
thing if we could send many of our town-dwellers into the country to work upon 
the land. It had often been stated that people after living for two or three generations 
in a town returned to the land to regenerate the stock, but of course that would 
only be in limited numbers. Mr. Balfour, in the course of an interesting speech, had 
said that town surroundings and the stress of life in our cities did tend to produce 
degeneracy. Mr. Balfour also went on to state that if they took all the most eminent 
men in letters, science, art, or politics, or in any of the great professions, it would 
be found that they were the sons or grandsons of dwellers in the country. It had 
always been a great surprise to him that the education authorities had not grasped 
the situation. There were large numbers of boys in our cities who would be a success 
in the country, but were never a success in the towns. He was connected with a 
charity school where they did farm work, and had found from his experience there 
that they got a certain number of boys who could not pass the second or third 
standard, but when they left school and were put upon the land they were able to 
earn a modest living. He thought there were hundreds of children in our large 
towns who would be very successful on the land. Alcohol as a rule did not produce 
insanity or imbecility in the offspring, but according to his experience it produced 
instability. It started with what had been fairly pure stock, and then degeneracy 
went on very rapidly. At the present day people were no doubt more nervous and 
perhaps a little more neurotic, and probably they got neurotic elements on both sides. 
If the husband and wife were related, it would produce a larger number of degenerates 
than any other union. When old men married young wives he had seen three or 
four children in the family go insane at an early age. He had seen a good many 
instances of that, and also in instances of union of unlike races. They might have 
specimens apparently perfect, but unlike, and when they were united they were apt 
to degenerate, and he was constantly seeing instances of that sort at the present 
day. He had seen it in cases where there was an English father married to a 
West Indian mother, and also in the case of a Jewish father with an Assyrian 
mother. Although their sons were healthy, they were apt to throw back, and that 
was a well-recognised thing in all kinds of stock breeding. They might have two 
animals apparently perfect, but if they were united these two perfect specimens would 
give a result absolutely different to either of them. Statistics were very uncertain 
things, but degeneracy was being recognised now much more than it was years ago. 
No doubt Dr. Mott would correct him, but he believed that for some years there 
had been an increase in insanity in the upper classes, whereas in the lower classes it 
had been diminishing rapidly. He would be glad if Dr. Mott gave them a little 
information on that point. 

Dr. F. W. Morr said he would speak first in answer to Dr. Corner, because he 
attached great importance to what he had stated with regard to the increase of 
insanity. In former times conditions were such that they tended to eliminate the 
feeble-minded, and that was the cause for the apparent increase in certified lunatics. 
At all events that would account for a great deal of the increase. No doubt many 
cases in the upper classes were of an hereditary character, probably caused by one 
family marrying into another, without making careful inquiries. He had often been 
consulted in that respect during the past few years, as to whether it was wise for 
one family to marry into another. The other day a poor woman told him she had 
ascertained that the father of the man she was engaged to had died in a lunatic 
asylum, one of his uncles was in a lunatic asylum, and another uncle was an 
imbecile; therefore she asked him whether he considered it was wise for her to 
marry him. In the course of further investigation he found out that the young 
man had a bad temper, and he advised her that there would be danger in marrying 
him. With regard to Mendelism, he thoroughly agreed with Dr. Saleeby, although 
of course they could not expect to get the same results from human beings that 
Mendel did from peas. With regard to recurrent insanity he did not think any 
legislation could be expected until they could place their facts upon such a sound 
basis that it must come home to everybody. He could not say that those people 
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admitted into asylums with recurrent insanity should be kept there indefinitely, but 
there was great danger in allowing those people to be discharged. They must recollect 
that many of those people have healthy offspring, so that if they were all segregated 
they would have in an asylum those who could produce healthy offspring. The only 
way to get the Legislature to take up the matter was to collect facts. A great 
difficulty was that there was a want of touch between all the different institutions in 
this country. They had no facilities for finding out what became of patients after 
leaving their asylums. On the Continent it was entirely different; but in England 
the patient leaving an asylum reminded him of the little poem :— 


‘‘ Whither he went, and how he fared, 
Nobody knew and nobody cared.”’ 


He had written to a number of people asking them if they had found cases of 
recurrent insanity showing in the offspring, but the information he had obtained was 
not of much value. He hoped, however, to get more reliable information, as he 
looked upon the subject as a very important one. Miss Dendy had had a large 
experience, and no doubt he would be able to learn something from her. In the 
London County asylums they did not take in imbeciles or idiots, nor any children, 
consequently statistics were very difficult to obtain. There were far more females 
in asylums than males, and the proportion of females afflicted with those types of 
insanity was much larger than in males. With regard to tuberculosis, he had had 
some experience with it in connection with the London County asylums. Eight years 
ago he recognised the importance of the question of tuberculosis, and instituted a 
system of notification, under which each case was notified with the idea of finding 
out something about it, and also for the purpose of ascertaining whether those people 
acquired tuberculosis in the asylums or outside; but he had invariably found that it 
had been acquired before they entered the asylum. Another reason for his thinking 
it was not acquired in the asylums, was that he had 1,800 attendants in the London 
asylums, but very few of them were ever affected. Latterly there had been a con- 
siderable drop in the number of deaths from tuberculosis, as compared with the 
previous five years. In fact, there was a steady drop going on throughout the whole 
country. Ever since they adopted proper regulations for improving sanitation and 
the conditions of the working classes, there had been a drop in the number of deaths 
from tuberculosis. Dr. Bygott had mentioned a case of consanguinity of a brother 
and sister of 14 and 16. He had a similar case, and he must say it was the worst 
type of case he had ever seen. He had also seen cases where two cousins had married, 
and although there was no insanity in them, yet their children were imbeciles; but 
a sister who married into sound stock had perfect children. 


Second Day, Wednesday, May 31st. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The chair was occupied by Sir William Chance, who delivered his 
Presidential Address. The subject discussed was SociAL AnD 
Economic Evits RESULTING FROM Mentat DEeEFricrENcy, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PossiBILITIEs oF AcTIon By PuBLic 
AUTHORITIES DEALING WITH THEM. The following papers were 
taken :— 


1.— The Feeble-minded in Prisons. 
By Dr. C. H. Metianp. 


2.—Crime and Menial Defect. 
By Mr. Tuomas Homes, Secretary to the Howard Association. 


3.—F ceble-mindedness, Destitution, and Crime. 
By Miss Mary Denny. 


Presidential Address. 


Str WILLIAM CHANCE, in opening the proceedings on May 3ist, delivered his 
presidential address, in which he said: In the presence of so many medical experts 
on the subject which is being discussed in its different phases in this section I 
am going to avoid the danger of trespassing on ground which is really their 
property. The useful preface to the work of this section relieves me also from 
going into the history of the subject. I propose to draw your attention to the 
state of things which our fathers may have witnessed, and, when we compare 
them with the state of things prevailing now, we must feel that very little remains 
to be done to complete the work begun some eighty years ago. For we are only 
removed by that space of time from the period when lunatics and insane persons 
could be chained in some “secure” place. “That was the convenient method 
of securing segregation. Here is a scene (one by no means uncommon at that 
time) which the late Mr. Albert Pell describes in his reminiscences: At the 
bottom of the street where his father then lived, running at right angles to the 
street, was a slow, muddy stream, on the other side of which was the workhouse, 
approached by a plank bridge on its gloomy north side. ‘hither I was taken on 
many a Sunday morning by my indignant father, who immediately hastened 
through the hall to a door on the south side opening on to a walk that bordered 
the whole length of the building. Along this walk stretched for some yards an 
Iron rod, fastened to the rod ran an Iron ring, with a short chain and shackle. 
‘To this shackle the village idiot was fastened by his ankle, and so, passing from 
right to left and left to right in the blazing sun or the bitter wind, took his 
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exercise and wore away his life. Placing me for a minute or so in front of this 
exhibition, my father, in a very solemn tone, said, “ This sort of thing must be 
altered. If it is not done in my lifetime, mind you help to do it in yours.”” Mr. 
Pell continues: “I lived to be for seventeen years a member of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, when we had these miseries in our humane charge. My father 
had been for some time exerting himself as an active Middlesex magistrate on 
behalf of lunatics; their treatment at that time was simply horrible. He lived 
to see his views carried out and to take a leading part in the establishment of 
the asylum at Hanwell, the first public asylum, I imagine, in which the unhappy 
inmates were treated with human consideration.”” “The early Reports of the 
Assistant Poor Commissioners describe the horrors of the old days very vividly. 
Thus Mr. Mott, writing in June, 1835, tells us what he saw in a workhouse of 
a parish containing 17,000 inhabitants and expending annually £6,000 on the 
support of the poor, immediately adjoining one of the most cleanly and well- 
regulated establishments in England (St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol). He says: 
“The state of the workhouse was filthy in the extreme, the appearance of the 
inmates dirty and wretched. ‘here was no classification whatever, men, women, 
and children being promiscuously huddled together. In one corner of the 
building I discovered a most dismal, filthy-looking room, which altogether pre- 
sented such a sombre, wretched appearance that curiosity prompted me to explore 
it. I entered it, and the scene which I witnessed in it 1s almost impossible to 
forget. Judging from the appearance of the room I should think that water 
must have been excluded from it for years. In short, it reminded me of a coal 
cellar or any place rather than the residence of a human being. ‘The sole tenant 
of this miserable abode was a poor distressed lunatic. His appearance was pitiable 
in the extreme; his clothing was extremely ragged; his flesh literally as dirty as 
the floor; his head and face were much bruised, apparently from repeated falls. 
Shoes he had been furnished with at some time or other, but they had done their 
duty, and his feet protruded through them. He sat listless and alone without any 
human being to attend upon or to take care of him, staring vacantly round, 
insensible even to the calls of nature, and apparently unmindful of anything that 
was passing in the room. He was endeavouring to avail himself of the only 
comfort allowed him from the few embers which were yet burning in the grate, 
for he had thrust his arms through an iron grating which was placed before the 
fire, intended doubtless to prevent the poor creature from burning himself; but 
as it was, his hands just reached the embers. I endeavoured to amuse this poor, 
pitiable fellow-creature, but the attempt was useless; all sensibility had forsaken 
him. ‘To the very great shame of the parish officers I found he had been in this 
disgusting state for years. In another room in the same building, not equally 
deplorable with the one I have just described, but still a wretched tenement, I 
found another poor lunatic, aged 17 years, who, I was informed, had been in this 
miserable situation nearly four years. He was almost in a state of nudity, 
having nothing on but a coarse shirt. Upon my asking why the parish officers 
allowed him to be in this deplorable condition, the answer was, ‘ Because he 
tears his clothes.’’”’ ‘Lhe attention of the magistrates was called to the matter, 
and they are described as being astounded at what they saw, and an investigation 
was promised, but we are not told what was the result. 

Mr. Gilbert, another Poor Law Assistant Commissioner, reporting on Devon 
in June, 1836, said that “ various lunatics and idiots were in the workhouse who 
had been there twenty-eight years. One was confined in a small room, having 
neither furniture, fireplace, nor bed; there was not anything in the room but a 
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bundle of straw. She was without a single piece of clothing, perfectly naked, 
and had been confined in that state during winter and summer for the last twenty- 
eight years. On expostulating with the parties they said that she could not be 
prevailed upon to wear clothes, and tore them off immediately they attempted 
to dress her.”” We are glad to hear that on the formation of the union she was 
immediately removed to an asylum. “ At South Molton I found a male lunatic, 
about 28 years of age, in a state of nudity in a miserable outhouse. “There was 
no fireplace, the aperture that had been a window was stopped up with straw, 
keeping the room in total darkness. He was fastened by the leg to the wall by 
a chain, not a foot in length; he had been eight years in that state. [am led to 
believe, by information I have received, that it was common practice for the 
girls as well as the boys of South Molton on the Sunday afternoon to go to the 
workhouse to indulge the indecent curiosity of seeing this naked maniac. I 
immediately communicated with the mayor of the town and parish officers, and 
insisted on his immediate removal to an asylum.” “ At Bradford I found two 
lunatics, a male and a female, confined in dens exactly like those used for wild 
beats and equally offensive. “These I had immediately released. “The female 
was sent to an asylum and put under a curative system, and is expected to recover; 
and the male is now at work in the house quite sensible of the benefits conferred 
on him by the change.” Mr. Gilbert says that he merely mentioned these cases 
as instances, and that there were few or no poorhouses in which there were not 
some idiots for whose welfare a lunatic asylum was much wanted. 

Mr. Weale, another Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, writing in 1836, 
refers to the case of a female pauper lunatic in the parish of Norton, Gloucester- 
shire, who had been placed by the parish officers under the care of her mother, an 
aged woman of 70, at an allowance of 5s. per week for the support of herself 
and her daughter. For greater security the parish officers had provided a wooden 
cage or case, in which during and for weeks after her paroxysm of frenzy, they 
had been accustomed to confine this poor lunatic, although the size of the case 
was so small as not to allow her to sit or lie down in it, and this scandalous 
treatment had been exercised for five or six years. “Che medical officer, of course, 
reported the case to the Board, who promptly ordered the lunatic to be taken to 
the asylum. 

I think you are now able to appreciate the extraordinary change for the better 
which has taken place. ‘The statistical increase of lunacy during the last fifty 
years (from 18.7 to 36.1 per 10,000 population) is evidence of the change. The 
increase does not necessarily imply an absolute increase of lunacy in, proportion 
to population. It is probably almost entirely owing to the increasing use made 
of admirable institutions that provide for these people, and a decreasing dis- 
inclination to take advantage of it. Lunatics are now well cared for in properly 
equipped asylums, and are only in workhouses temporarily until they are certified. 
In most cases the examination takes place at the home, and when a magistrate 
has certified a person as insane he is moved from there direct to the asylum. A 
considerable rumber of idiots and imbeciles, perfectly harmless, are still relieved 
in the workhouses, and if there were any real abuses in connection with their 
treatment these would have been discovered by the recent Royal Commission 
on the Feeble-minded. ‘There is no reason to doubt they are kindly and con- 
siderately treated by the Guardians and the workhouse officers, and for most of 
them their lives are as happy as they could be in any institution. This statement 
is supported by paragraph (p. 64) in the last Report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. They say: “ We are well satisfied on the whole with the condition 
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of the ordinary workhouses visited by us during the year under review (1910). 
Whatever views may be held as to the advisability or propriety of detaining 
persons of unsound mind in workhouses, at the present time, apart from the 
lunatic institutions, there is no kind of establishment in which insane paupers 
can be received; and we consider that in many of the workhouses very suitable 
accommodation is provided, with obvious limitations, for patients who are not 
suffering from acute insanity. “Ihe accommodation as well as the administration 
of the workhouses vary considerably in different parts of the country, but speaking 
generally the imbecile patients are suitably and comfortably housed and are 
treated with much kindness and consideration.” But in spite of this, there is a 
practical agreement, whatever views may be held on the question of Poor Law 
reform, that the large majority of them, along with the comparatively new class 
of mental defectives who are commonly known as “ feeble-minded,” require 
special treatment in special institutions. “here is no need for interfering with 
the present Poor Law machinery, so far as the pauper insane are concerned, and 
as you know, I am not among those people who wish to see our existing Poor 
Law system broken down. It has worked very well so far as the present 
certifiable cases of mental defect are concerned, and all that is wanted seems to 
me to be to make “ feeble-mindedness ”’ (probably the most dangerous kind of 
mental defect) equally certifiable also. In the Report of the Commissioners on 
Lunacy from which I have already quoted, a statement is made which must 
have come as a surprise to many of those who have interested themselves in the 
welfare of this class. “The Commissioners say (p. 65) that it is their confident 
opinion that those of the class “ who live an in-and-out existence at workhouses, 
returning more or less frequently to be confined of illegitimate children,” and 
““who are quite incapable of looking after themselves, are certifiable under the 
Lunacy Acts,” and could be detained. “ We cannot help thinking,” they say, 

BO oe reluctance t6 certify cases of this class arises largely from the inexperi- 
ence of the local medical officers as to the requirements of certifiability, and also 
from what we consider mistaken actions of kindness in the wish to avoid the 
stigma of insanity. 

‘“"To a less extent the same conditions apply to the young imbecile men, many 
of whom we find living uncertified in the workhouses, and who, though conduct- 
ing themselves properly while under supervision, are often lable to outbursts 
during which, if allowed full liberty, they may constitute a real danger to the 
community. We are of opinion that the powers of certification given by the 
Lunacy Acts are sufficient to justify all such cases as we have meena Rome 
placed under certificates and detained.” 

This opinion is very useful, but it does not meet the views of those who hold 
that the classes referred to ought not to be in workhouses at all. 

I would, in conclusion—and I am afraid I have already detained you too long— 
make a few remarks on how far the term “ Prevention of Destitution ” can be 
applied to the subject of this section. “The main object of legislation in regard to 
it has been to secure the safety of the sane portion of the community against the 
irresponsible and dangerous actions of mental defectives, and to protect them 
against themselves while at the same time making them as far as possible useful 
workers. It is their mental condition and not their poverty or crime which is 
the real ground of their claim for help, and by taking proper charge of them, we 
secure at the same time benefits of preventing crime, immorality, and the propaga- 
tion, and extension of their disease. In this way we are undoubtedly preventing 
destitution. 
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Whether destitution can or cannot be prevented by an increase of State 
interference with the lives and liberties of the sane population and the responsi- 
bilities of parents is a very arguable matter in which I am not going to enter. 
On this point we may be allowed to disagree; but we shall, I think, all agree 
that the State—or, in other words, the whole community—may justifiably interfere 
to prevent the increase of dependence which the neglect of the classes under 
consideration must bring about. Whatever the price be which may have to be 
paid for their protection, we shall get full value for it, and the sooner the whole 
subject is dealt with effectively the better, in my opinion, it will be for the 
nation. (Applause.) 


The Feeble-minded in Prisons. 


By Cuarites H. Metianp, m.p. (Lond.), M.R.c.P., B.Sc. 


(Sen. Hon. Physician, The Ancoats Hospital, Manchester; Medical Investigator 
for the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded.) 


One of the most striking facts that was brought out by the Inquiry of the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded was the large pro- 
portion of feeble-minded persons in the prisons. ‘The results arrived at by the 
medical investigators showed that about Io per cent. of those seen and examined 
in the various prisons were feeble-minded. Earlier statistics, based upon the 
returns of the medical officers to the prisons, had indicated not more than I per 
1,000 as mentally defective. But on further investigation of these latter figures 
it was found that this represented only a portion—indeed, a small portion—of all 
those present. It is the duty of the medical officer, when any such case is brought 
to his notice, to examine the prisoner and determine whether he is weak-minded 
and also whether he is or is not suitable for the ordinary penal discipline.* It 
was therefore only the most obvious and most marked cases that came under 
observation and were reported as requiring special relaxation of discipline. When, 
however, the attention of the medical officers of several of our largest prisons was 
specially drawn to the question, it at once became evident to them that, leaving 
out any question of penal discipline, a very much larger proportion were feeble- 
minded than had ever been returned, and various estimates of from 4 or 5 to 
I5 or even 20 or more per cent. were arrived at. 

During the time that I was making my investigation in Strangeways Gaol at 
Manchester, I saw 1,048 prisoners, and amongst these I came across 139 who 
were mentally affected, equal to 13 per cent. Included in this total of 139, 
however, were twenty-eight cases of dementia from alcohol, all in women. It 
was impossible, owing to their acquired defect, to say what their original mental 
standing had been; many of them probably were originally feeble-minded, and 


* “When a prisoner in a local prison is considered by the medical officer to be mentally defective 
without being certifiably insane, and unfit for penal discipline, he reports the fact in writing to the 
Governor and the prisoner comes under the regulations affecting such persons.’’ ‘Those included were 
not a// who were feeble-minded, but only those who were feeble-minded and unfit for penal disciptine.”’ 
Dr. Herbert Smalley in his evidence before the Royal Commission.—Vol. 1 of the Blue Book. 
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the alcoholism was only secondary; but even if we exclude the whole of these 
the proportion of prisoners seen who were mentally defective comes to just over 
10 percent. The figures reached by the other medical investigators were similar : 
Birmingham gave 10.9 per cent., and Stoke-upon-Trent 18.9 per cent.; and the 
average for all the urban areas examined was I0.7 per cent. 

I found that the majority of these were in prison. for trivial offences, small 
thefts, drunkenness, begging, or sleeping out, with, in addition, in the case of 
the women, offences against morality as accosting or brothel keeping. But though 
their eiehees were evil many of them had a iede series of convictions against 
them; they tend to return time after time for short periods until prison-going 
becomes almost a habit among them. ‘The conditions of their life in prison are 
generally much preferable to those of their outside life. In the one case they 
are comfortably clothed, warmly housed, and sufficiently fed, with exercise 
enough to keep them in health; whilst outside they are Ishmaels, and every man’s 
hand is against them. 

It is, however, a mistake, to look upon the mentally defective as criminally- 
minded. Some small proportion truly shows a marked impulse towards crimes 
of passion, cruelty, and violence, which no punishment can restrain, but the 
vast majority find themselves in prison not as the result of any criminal tendency, 
but merely from the pressure of circumstances, and being facile and easily impelled 
they follow the line of least resistance. 

In an official return of 345 mentally defective prisoners reported in the year 
ending March, 1904, their offences were classified as follows :— 


Begging ists fy Slee Assault Me PINTS 
Drunkenness_... ery aR Sleeping out... a toa 
Stealing 2b Pee: DA Indecency a3 SITAR 
Vagrancy set OF20 Wilful damage RAP 210 


and other offences in smaller numbers. 


More than two-thirds of the total were thus classed under the above heads. 
Their appearance and re-appearance in prison is not, indeed, a sign of inborn 
depravity, but a logical sequence of the fact that, being feeble-minded, they 
are incapable of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows. “They 
get squeezed out of every occupation, they are the last to be taken on to a job 
and the first to lose it, and unless they are under constant care and supervision 
the first temptation that is thrown in their way they succumb to.* 

What now is to be done with these cases? “That, as at present dealt with, 
they are a great stumbling-block to the administration of justice, any magistrate 
of experience can testify. “The general principle underlying the Report of the 
Royal Commission is that all feeble-minded persons not under proper control 
should be permanently segregated and taken care of. “The main difficulty that 
I see ahead is that of establishing what is and what is not proper control. “The 
Lord Chancellor and others have expressed the need for going carefully in the 
application of the power of compulsory control, and for due education of 
public opinion on the subject. If it could be said that it had been conclusively 
proved that feeble-mindedness was mainly or largely the result of direct 
inheritance from a feeble-minded parent, those who advocate that every case 


* T find after writing this that, by a curious coincidence Dr. Smalley to whom I have already referred 
expressed this in almost ee hieat words in his evidence before the Royal Commission. He said —“ they 
are easily led either into good or evil ways. They are less able to earn their own living both from 
physical and mental reasons. They are the least efficient in every trade or workshop, consequently they 
are the first to be discharged when work is slack.” 
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should be completely segregated so that further propagation of the defect be 
wholly prevented would have an unanswerable case. But scientific opinion is 
still deeply divided on this point, and this being so public opinion can hardly be 
expected to be further advanced, and in point of fact I found in my inquiry, 
and have found since, a very strong prejudice on the part of many parents or 
those having charge of feeble-minded folk against compulsory segregation. So 
long as they believe themselves capable of looking after them properly, even if 
their control is not as satisfactory as it might be, they wish to retain charge of 
them. 

But I hold very strongly that the fact that a feeble-minded individual has 
been allowed to drift into prison (and, though it is beside the immediate question, 
I would include the workhouse, the tramp wards, and the common lodging-house 
in the same category) should be taken as prima facie evidence of the absence of 
effective control. ‘This is the view which is taken by the Commission in their 
Report, and I am of opinion that pressure for legislation along the lines they 
recommend would be most advantageously applied, and, if it can be secured, 
that a most valuable step forward in the dealing with such cases will have been 
effected. “The detention in Labour Colonies—or institutions on similar lines— 
will probably be distinctly cheaper in the long run than the in and out prison 
life which they naturally tend to fall into. It is probable that at first they 
would require to be put into a separate class from the others in the Colony who 
had not had the same prison associations, since in the case of those at any rate 
who have had repeated convictions the tainted atmosphere in which they have 
necessarily been living has made them unsuitable associates for those who have 
been more carefully brought up. It is, of course, a very strong argument for 
the detention and permanent segregation of all cases from an early age that if 
they are taken young the great majority of feeble-minded are docile and easily 
lead along the right path, whereas if they are not secured until they have already 
fallen into an irregular mode of life it is necessary to educate out, with no little 
dificulty, at an age when they are less susceptible to good influences than when 
younger, the vicious tendencies they have acquired. It is all the more essential 
therefore that we should insist that the detention should start at the earliest 
moment that the feeble-mindedness 1s discovered—that is to say, if it 1s 
satisfactorily established, at the first conviction. 


Crime and Mental Defect. 


By Tuomas Hoimes 
(Secretary of the Howard Association). 


Few questions demand a more instant attention than the connection between 
prison population and mental and physical defect. I couple the two because my 
experience has shown me that very often they are closely allied. But no 
pressing question is more persistently avoided or shelved by responsible authorities, 
for no means of dealing with the mentally defective when they commit offences 
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against the law, other than by short terms of useless imprisonment, have at 
present been attempted. 

It seems strange that in Christianised, humanised, scientised England such 
procedure should continue even for a day, but continue it does, and to-day it 
seems as little likely to be altered as it was twenty years ago. 

Let me charge it upon our authorities that they are responsible for perpetuating 
a great scandal and a cruel wrong; they are not in ignorance, for our highest 
authorities know perfectly well that every year many hundreds of helpless and 
hopeless dements are committed to prison and tabulated as either habitual 
criminals or recidivists. 

Our authorities even keep a list on which is placed the names of those 
unfortunates who, after prolonged experience and careful medical examination, 
are found to be irresponsible for their actions and unfit for prison discipline. 
This list is of portentious length, and to it four hundred more names are added 
every year. ‘This is of itself an acknowledgment by the State that every year 
four hundred unfortunate human beings who cannot appreciate the nature and 
quality of the acts they have committed are treated, punished, and degraded as 
criminals, when the State itself knows that what these unfortunates need and 
demand is pity, not punishment; the doctor, not the warder; and some place 
where mild, sensible, and permanent restraint should take the place of endless, 
senseless, brutal, and continual rounds of short imprisonments, and an equally 
senseless and brutal series of short spells of freedom. 

Nay! not freedom, but a choice between starvation, prison, or workhouse, 
where they are not welcomed. Now this list would soon become so large and 
_ the burden it imposes would become intolerable were it not that kindly death 
has mercy upon a large number and puts an end to the vicious circle of their 
lives. But the list grows, and it will continue to grow just so long as the 
‘present disastrous methods are persisted in, for these unfortunates beget after 
their kind. But there is another prolonged and cruel procedure which helps 
largely to fill our gaols and to secure a definite prison population—I refer to the 
absolute neglect of criminally inclined boys and girls, when these boys and 
girls suffer from mental weakness or from any physical disease, deprivation, or 
defect. It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that neither Industrial nor 
Reformatory Schools will receive any boy or girl who suffers from either mental 
or physical defect. Such children may be, and often are, the despair of their 
parents; they may be the pests of the neighbours, and the corrupters of other 
children; they may be young thieves; the police may arrest them; dishonesty 
may often be proved against them; it may be desirable for their own good and 
for the protection of others that they should be committed to some Industrial 
or Reformatory School. ‘The magistrates know all this, but they are powerless, 
for not one of these institutions will open its doors to receive any child till that 
child is proved by medical examination to be mentally and physically sound. 
And, mind you, the magistrate has no power, neither has the Home Secretary 
any power, to compel them; and, further, the magistrate has no power to order 
the detention of the smitten and afflicted in any place other than prison. 

So ultimately to prison they go, and the interminable round of small sentences 
begin. But even in prison they are punished because of their afflictions, for they 
are not allowed the privileges of the Borstal training, for again only the sound 
in mind and body are given the benefit of that healthy life and sensible training. 
Consequently, they are taught little that can be of service to them: they 
graduate in idleness; prison has comforts but no terrors; they join the ranks of 
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the habitues, and, when too late, they are “ listed’ as not suitable for prison 
treatment. 

Year by year, in a country of presumably sane people, this deplorable condition 
of things continues, and I am bold to say that there will be no reduction in the 
number of our prison population till proper treatment, training, and, if need be, 
detention, is provided in places other than prison for our afflicted youthful 
population. 


Feeble-mindedness, Destitution, and Crime. 


By Mary Denpy, M.a. 


(Hon. Secretary of the Incorporated Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded; Member of Manchester Education 
Committee. ) 


J AM, as you may suppose, very anxious to make the most of the opportunity you 
have given me. | have taken it, knowing well that many people here to-day are 
able to deal with it far more fully than I can in the short time at my disposal, but 
hoping that what I say may reach someone amongst those present. 

We are to-day suffering from an evil which.will, if unchecked, bring ruin 
upon our nation, and that before very long. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, and the weakest link in the chain of our social life is the mass of 
mentally feeble persons who live amongst us, unguarded and unguided, suffering 
and helpless, a danger to themselves and to society, and perpetually propagating 
their species. It is not the extreme and easily recognisable cases of imbecility that 
constitute our greatest danger—it is the thousands of slightly defective people, 
those who are not so bad but that they can be trained to look something like a 
low grade of normal human being, but who never can be given that will-power 
which is the only safeguard of any one of us. Where danger is clearly marked 
—where Nature has set her warning signals so that all who run may read—there 
is little risk; our risk lies in concealed, or nearly concealed, evils, and in our habit 
of trying to cloak those evils and pretend that they do not exist. 

The time has come when this special evil must be dealt with, very tenderly, 
very kind so far as individuals are concerned, but very plainly, very scientifically, 
so far as the society at large is concerned. As, years ago, our nation realised that 
we had no right to populate a new country with criminals and ceased to send its 
convicts abroad, so now we should realise that we have no right to provide for 
our own future a feeble, helpless, half-witted population. ‘That this is what we 
are now doing is evident, seeing that the main cause of feebleness of mind is 
heredity and that we are taking infinite pains to keep our feeble-minded alive 
without taking any pains at all to see that they are kept alive in conditions which 
render them harmless and happy. 

The time is come when we should ask for scientific morality, should question 
what is morality worth which is not scientific, and should demand that the 
transmission to the future of a terrible evil shall be stopped, an evil which brings 
all other evils in its train. It is not only that our weaker brethren are themselves 
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prone to become criminals; they afford the opportunity for crime in others. It 
is probable that two-thirds of the crime of our nation might be stopped by a 
scientific method of dealing with the feeble-minded. And we must remember 
that it is futile to talk of weak-minded criminals as sinners. Sin there must be 
where so much crime and misery are, but the sin lies where the responsibility 
lies, and that is with the sane and not with the insane. 

So much has been written and said about feeble-minded children during the 
last six or seven years—so many experts have described them and their various 
peculiarities, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon that side of the question. “The 
special peculiarity that I would emphasise is their lack of will-power, their lack 
of self-direction; this is common, so far as my experience goes, to all feeble-minded 
persons, no matter what the degree of their mental defect; naturally it is much 
more dangerous in the high-grade defective than in the low-grade; naturally, also, 
it needs to be looked for in the child, whilst in the adult it is very observable. 
In children we are apt to note extreme obedience as a virtue, without considering 
of what cause it is the consequence. A child was brought to me who was always 
in difficulties because of this failing; he had recently put a stone through a plate- 
glass window because another boy had told him to do it; and he would do nothing 
that he was not told to do; his own mother was dead, but his father had married 
again and his step-mother had spent a part of every day for nine months teaching 
him to put his shirt on. He was nine years old, and he still had to be told to do 
it every morning. Yet that boy had escaped notice in an elementary school; he 
was backward—but so are many children, and school routine gave no opportunity 
for the display of his special eccentricities. He never attempted to break through 
school routine; he just did whatever he was told to do without any thought as 
to why he was doing it, or as to what would happen as a result of his action. 
As this lad grew older he would be subject not only to evil influences from 
without, but also to the promptings of his own animal passions. He would have 
no power of inhibition. ‘This is the case with all the feeble-minded; this it is 
which makes them such a curse to themselves and to everybody else when they 
are at large; it is in this that lies our hope for them if we would only rightly 
regard it. At present our system is entirely to disregard these unfortunates after 
they have arrived at the age of 16 until they come under notice as paupers or 
criminals. “Then we deal with them because of their poverty or crime, and 
totally disregard the mental condition which made them inevitably what they 
are. It is natural that a great number of these people should be considered as 
totally lacking in the moral sense; but it appears to me that we must set aside 
with regard to them all idea of morality; what we must consider is their 
responsibility or irresponsibility. It is of such people as these that Huxley 
wrote: “ As there are men born physically cripples and intellectually idiots, so 
there are some who are morally cripples and idiots and can be kept straight not 
even by punishment. For these people there is nothing but shutting up or 
extirpation.” | 

Wendell Holmes, too, most cute and tender of observers, said of these more 
than fifty years ago: “ The English law never began to get hold of the idea 
that a crime was not necessarily a sin till Hadfield, who thought he was the 
saviour of the world, was tried for shooting at George the Fourth. It is very odd 
that we recognise all the defects that unfit a man for military service and all the 
intellectual ones that limit his range of thought, but always talk at him as if all 
his moral powers were perfect.”’ Since Wendell Holmes wrote that the English 
law has made very little progress in dealing with its moral imbeciles. It seems 
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to be agreed that people who assassinate royal personages, and those who commit 
suicide, must be treated as insane, but that those whose taste and opportunity 
lead them to commit other crimes shall be considered as wilfully depraved. 

Children who are generally classed as morally defective appear to be more 
robust than the average deficient child; also they are frequently fairly acute in 
some directions; but they have no feeling of right as right or wrong as wrong. 
Sometimes they can learn to abstain from acts which bring upon them immediately 
painful consequences, but they are always without shame and without concern 
for any wrongdoing which does not involve five shillings and costs or its equivalent. 
It seems to be quite natural that the morally defective should be found amongst the 
more robust. "Their animal passions are stronger because their bodies are 
stronger; the power of inhibition is as lacking in the case of the lower grade and 
more weakly ones. One result of twelve years’ experience of defective children 
is that I know now that the morally defective are a very small minority; it happens 
frequently that children are sent to us at Sandlebridge with a character for moral 
defect which they do not merit in the least. “They and their crimes are simply 
the result of their environment, which they reflect with absolute certainty. Put 
them into a good environment, and they reflect that. It is as easy to teach them 
good habits and manners as to teach them bad ones. It is astounding that we 
should still be so stupid as to make sure that the great majority of the feeble- 
minded shall have no opportunity of learning anything but bad ways. When 
we do come across a case of absolute moral imbecility it is generally very marked. 
I well remember the first I ever had to do with: she was a girl of 17, who was 
living an absolutely immoral life. I talked to her, tried to persuade her; her only 
answer was a Silly laugh, and “ The police cannot get me for anything I do.” 
I could not help eee: that my words did not touch her anywhere. I went 
to see her mother, but I did not take much by that; she was a deaf mute. 

It is not wise to gather such moral defectives as do exist into homes specially 
set aside for them asaclass. Brought together, they will make each other worse, 
and will, of course, make hopeless any pseudo-moral defectives who may be 
classed with them by error. Moreover, it is always a mistake to label anyone 
as morally below par; we are all apt to live up to or down to the characters that 
are given us; this is specially the case with the mentally weak. On the other hand 
such cases are quite manageable if scattered through homes for defectives of 
the ordinary type. “They have not stronger wills than other defectives, and 
mixed in with them, will succumb to a general rule of good conduct. 

It has been said that the ability to earn a living is the dividing line between 
imbecility and its milder forms, dulness and deficiency. I do not think this quite 
holds good; the ability to earn a living depends partly, upon circumstances extraneous 
to the individual. Many persons who are, when left to their unassisted efforts, 
quite helpless, can earn, or partly earn, a living when under constant supervision. 
The lacking will-power can be supplied from without. ‘Thus a boy leaving a 
special school went to work with his father, who was a cabinet-maker and had 
a little business of his own; the boy was quite worth his salt, though he did 
not earn wages. ‘This, of course, would last only so long as the favourable 
circumstances lasted. 

In any case it is a grave mistake to make wage-earning the test of fitness to be 
at large. Prompted by hunger, many of the feeble-minded will earn just enough 
money to keep them from starving; working for a few days and then idling for 
a few days. Year by year we are more and more removing the stimulus of 
hunger; should the Report of the Minority of the Royal Commission ever become 
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law it will be fatally easy for the unfit to survive and multiply. It behoves us 
the more to secure some counteracting influence and to provide for the segregation 
of the incapable. 

The late Sir Douglas Galton said that the feeble-minded man could never be 
worth more than three-fourths of a man; that three-fourths, at least, can be 
arrived at in proper conditions. His weakness of will makes him obedient to any 
suggestions; he can be trained to make use of all the faculties he possesses, and 
those faculties, though they can never be made normal, can be greatly strengthened, 
‘Thus in good hands he may become nearly self-supporting, whilst in bad hands 
he is self-destroying. In the better cases, the difference between self-support and 
dependence will be represented by the cost of supervision. Year by year 
experience is showing that we have, in the past, greatly underrated the capacity 
for work of the feeble-minded; there are very many even of the lowest grade 
cases, who have been taken care of as helpless when they ought to have been 
trained from childhood to a life of usefulness; their work is slow, it is true, 
unintelligent, unreliable; but in good circumstances it 7s work and not waste. 
Most important of all, it means happiness and health for the workers themselves 
instead of the terrible degradation which is too generally the lot of the weak in 
intellect. 

In order to arrive at the greatest economic value of the feeble-minded we must 
find out the best and most rational way of treating them. It is very fortunate 
, that the system which makes for their greatest happiness and contentment, for 
their highest moral welfare, also makes for their greatest efficiency. It is 
necessary to begin their training quite early in life. It is unutterably absurd to 
wait until these poor weaklings have absorbed all the poison of other neglected 
and dangerous existences before we begin to deal with them. It is easy now to find 
out in early childhood whether any person is mentally sound or no; our day 
special schools give an opportunity for observation in the case of those concerning 
whom uncertainty might exist. When it is quite sure that a boy or girl is weak 
of intellect, no matter what the degree of defect, the child should be provided 
for for life. It is very generally, I repeat, the highest grade of defectives who are 
the most dangerous. “hey are those who are the most capable of being veneered 
so as to look, for a time at any rate, almost like normal people. A thoroughly 
thought-out scheme ought to be put in force for every case. In such a scheme 
we must take account of three principal matters—first, of the happiness and 
general welfare of those for whom we are caring. We have no right to interfere 
with the life of any, even of the lowest of human beings, unless we have 
reasonable expectation of bettering it. Secondly, our scheme must make such 
provision that any chance of our wards ever having children must be done away 
with; to care for the feeble-minded for a time only and then turn them out, 
trained and improved, but on that account the more likely to hand on their 
defect to another generation, is the height of folly. Thirdly, we must arrange 
our scheme so as to secure that we get the best possible return for the money we 
expend in order to secure our ends. Up to the present time, in England at any 
rate, the care of the feeble-minded has been carried on, with few exceptions, in 
too costly a manner. . This is chiefly because it has not been continuous. Most 
of our work in this direction has been very scrappy. We have cared for these 
waifs first in special schools; then they are cared for in workhouses or in prisons; 
perhaps they have degenerated and land finally in lunatic asylums. Or perhaps 
they begin their careers in asylums; then they are turned out, really very highly 
polished feeble-minded persons; but their next steps to the workhouse or prison 
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are just as sure as if they had been left at home. All the money that has been 
spent on them is wasted. In the case of those who stay in asylums until they are 
21 there is some gain, because the day of their parenthood is postponed, but it 
follows with terrible certainty, and each generation of defectives left at large 
makes it quite sure that we shall have another to care for. 

We made up our minds in Manchester to try what a life-long continuous 
system of care would do for these poor brethren of ours. We considered their 
condition very carefully before we began, and came to the conclusion that since 
weakness of will-power was the defect that was common to all feeble-minded 
persons, that since it is because of this defect that they are always in trouble, 
always suffering themselves and a cause of suffering in others, the only rational 
plan was to place them in such circumstances that all the influences to which 
they are subject are good, instead of leaving them in circumstances which ensure 
that all the influences about them are evil. It seemed to us that, since it is so 
easy to persuade the feeble-minded to anything, we might as well persuade him 
to enjoy life in an industrial colony where everything should be arranged for his 
happiness and well-being. We were quite determined that we would have no 
loafers in our colony; except a boy or girl was ill, he or she must be occupied 
every day and all day long. With such people, it is only by a continuance of 
wholesome occupation that bad habits can be avoided. We knew beforehand 
that it is very difficult to reclaim people who have become the victims of evil 
circumstances, and therefore, as 1t was only possible to care for a limited number, 
we determined to begin with children and grow our colonists up. So we began 
with fifteen little boys. It meant a long and patient waiting; but, from the 
beginning, we never let our children or ourselves lose sight of what was to be 
the ultimate reward of their labour and ours. It was to be that they should 
stay on as workers where they had been trained as school children. “That was 
held out to them until it became an ambition with them to be allowed to leave 
school and go to work. It is really surprising how well our theories have worked 
out; acting upon the supposition that the feeble-minded have no plans but such 
as are made for them, and that they are exceedingly susceptible to their surround- 
ings, we have succeeded in building up a colony of 230 boys and girls and men 
and women, not one of whom would leave us of their own choice. Not many 
do leave us, as will be seen when it is remembered that all must come to us 
before the age of 13, and that we now have seventy over the age of 16, thirty of 
whom are between the ages of 18 and 23. Our school still goes on, of course, 
preparing our scholars for the after-care which we provide for them. With the 
utmost contentment they pass from the schoolroom to the farmer or the gardener, 
the plumber or the carpenter, to the sewing teacher or the laundry matron, all of 
whom patiently carry on the teaching which has been well begun. ‘The result 
is that our colonists do a good deal towards their own support. Each year sees 
them more capable because each year adds to their litle store of experience. It is 
very slow work; the inefficient muscles must be trained; the wandering eye learn 
to dwell upon its work; the slow, inert body must be strengthened and made more 
active. It can be done. Boys and girls now bring in a substantial sum towards 
their own maintenance. It is, however, to the other side of the picture that we 
must turn in order to realise the whole of what we are doing. Where would our 
children be were they not with us? Almost all would be in the hands of the 
law, as paupers or criminals; not one could have a full and happy life. Almost 
all 3 those who have ached early manhood and womanhood would be parents, 
and we should be building special schools to accommodate their offspring. 
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‘To conclude. Prudence, economy, and humanity demand that we shall deal 
with this question rationally. It is possible at an early age to detect the unsound 
brain. Scientific morality demands that we shall take care that our weak- 
minded children are always protected, so as to render them harmless to themselves 
and to society. 

I would ask you to dwell on these facts : — 

Our workhouses and lunatic asylums cannot provide for our derelict population; 
our prisons also are filled with criminals who are not responsible for their crimes. 

Imbecility and pauperism are largely on the increase owing to the efforts made 
by various charitable institutions to keep all weaklings alive. 

From 1 to 2 per cent. of our school-going population are in some degree weak 
of intellect. 

Feebleness of mind is hereditary, often with an increasing intensity. Almost 
all feeble-minded persons are at large and most of them become parents. 

‘The most marked characteristic of the weak-minded is want of will-power. 
It is perfectly easy to keep such persons happy and good and industrious if 
detention be commenced in early youth, and they can be detained, contented, 
harmless, and partially self-supporting for their whole lives. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Hystop paid a tribute to the chairman for his interesting address. He thought 
he had done well to point out the terrible treatment that was meted out to the feeble- 
minded in days gone by, and he had given them a harrowing description of the 
treatment of lunatics in this country in the old days. He had afterwards shown 
that there was a very different state of things at present, and that they must not be 
discouraged in their efforts to do still better. It was no use to sit down and 
contemplate that things were now much better than they had been in the past. 
The papers read by the three previous speakers were all exceedingly practical, and 
very suggestive in many respects.’ Long ago he came to the conclusion, as many 
others have done, that the law was an ass; but latterly he had changed his views 
somewhat, and had come to the conclusion that the law was not unlike a mule— 
(laughter)—and a very obstinate one at that. He had had a good experience in 
the law courts in dealing with mentally deficient and morally deficient criminals, 
and he found that the law was extremely reluctant to accept the evidence of medical 
men with regard to crimes, especially crimes of the minor degree; but when they 
were dealing with crimes of the major degree, like murder, then the law was inclined 
to be more lenient, and would listen to the medical evidence. One knew that there 
were many instances in which defendant suffered from a minor form of insanity in 
which there was an inversion of the moral faculties. He had been in many cases 
in which it had been recognised that murders had been committed under an 
abnormal condition which was analogous to the minor forms of epilepsy, and they 
had great difficulty in dealing with those cases. The friends of the defendant often 
went to him, and poured out a long detail of the moral delinquencies of the individual. 
Many families had stated that other members of the family were mentally deficient, 
and the result was that he was faced with extreme difficulty. Owing to the strictness 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy he was unable to furnish a certificate which would 
be accepted. The Commissioners were very strict in refusing to accept certificates 
which they considered were not quite sufficient to conclude insanity at the time of 
examination of the persons. The tendency to recurrence of these moral delinquents 
made it impossible for a medical man to observe for himself. He thought that some 
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central authority should be constituted to look after such cases. He would start by 
giving the individual, say, six months modified quarantine. In this country parental 
responsibility was in some respects increasing, but in other directions we were 
removing responsibilty from the parents by clothing, feeding, and educating the 
children; and then on top of that we had old age pensions and the like, which had 
the tendency to cause irresponsibility in the individual. They must be very careful 
not to encourage the moral irresponsibility of the parents. He did not say that the 
proportion was great of those who were irresponsible of their children, but it had 
been to a certain extent open to abuse in the individuals and parents not doing what 
they could do. If the parents were led to think that when their children were found 
guilty of committing crimes the onus and trouble of keeping them would be taken 
over by the State, they would not exercise over them the same control as they did 
at the present time. Before long, however, they would have to propound amongst 
themselves some way of presenting to the people a suggestion that there should be 
some modified supervision of these defectives. 

Dr. Doucias TuRNER said he should like to thank the president for his interesting 
account of what used to happen years ago. Within the last five years he had found 
a feeble-minded girl who was confined in a garden by day and at night was put in 
a bed with no clothing. With regard to the two papers of Dr. Melland and Mr. 
Holmes, he had no personal experience in that direction, but the picture they had 
drawn ought to promote legislation of some sort or other, and do away with the 
terrible stories that had been told them. With regard to Miss Dendy, one scarcely 
knew which to admire most, the vastness of her experience on this matter, or the 
ability and charm with which she presented the argument and marshalled her facts, 
so as to make them quite plain to everybody. He should like to congratulate her 
upon the success which had attended her efforts at her colony. With regard to the 
general trend_of her paper, he had nothing to say against it whatever, but entirely 
agreed with it. It was only on one or two matters of minor detail he should like to 
say something. All of them who were connected with the great voluntary institutions 
for the care of imbeciles and the feeble-minded had had considerable experience in 
their own particular spheres. His first point was with regard to moral imbeciles. 
He was not quite clear whether she was only referring to children or whether she 
included adults. If it was merely a matter of children, he could not understand it, 
because imbecile children had no great idea of either right or wrong. 

Miss Denpy: My point is that the children become criminals because of their 
circumstances. The majority of them are young children who come to us under the 
age of 10; but we have some who have been with us several years, and who are 
now over 20. Whilst they are with us we can control and protect them. 

Dr. DoucLtas TuRNER said he hoped, if legislation came, and no doubt it would, 
that something would be done for those immoral women who were mentally deficient. 
He did not think that class of woman should be brought into an institution and 
placed among ordinary children. He had had a certain amount of experience in that 
respect, and had found that one woman or one immoral girl of that description 
would contaminate the whole block. Some time ago they had a woman in their 
institution who took a delight in describing all the horrible details of her immorality 
to the children. If they put such women among a lower grade of cripple children, 
they would not do much harm there. Another point Miss Dendy made was that 
the inmates had no desire to go away. Miss Dendy took them from 1o to 12 years 
of age, and they grew up in an atmosphere in which they wished them to be, and 
they had no desire to do anything else. In nine cases out of ten those children had 
no idea of what the outside world was like, and if they were going to ask for legisla- 
tion they ought to get some sort of legislation to deal with the grown-up cases, 
because no doubt Miss Dendy would find a few of those cases would want to get 
away. It would be the highest grade of all who would want to get away, and 
those cases were the most difficult to deal with. The danger would be greater with 
the girls than with the boys. 

Councillor J. Pysus (Hull) said they had had some very valuable papers which gave 
them some idea of the difficulties they had to contend with. He should also like 
to point out some of the difficulties they had to contend with on the Boards of 
Guardians and Town Councils. They had people brought to them whose lunacy was 
not sufficiently developed to enable a medical man to certify them to be removed to 
an asylum, therefore they had to find accommodation for them in the workhouse, 
and they were a source of considerable trouble, much more trouble than all the other 
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inmates of the workhouse put together. They had to keep them in a separate depart- 
ment, and it was' pitiful to see them walking round the yard looking at each other 
and laughing and talking. There seemed to be no remedy whatever, and the 
Guardians were absolutely helpless, as they did not know what to do with them. 
He was also hon. secretary of a society for the prevention of cruelty to children, and 
in connection with that society he had the same difficulty that Mr. Holmes had 
experienced—they did not know what to do with them. He had a case in his mind 
in which the husband was scarcely responsible for his actions. The wife was given 
to drinking, and periodically went into the workhouse to be confined. As soon as 
she had sufficiently recovered the child was brought to their society by an officer, 
and they did not really know what to do with the case. On four occasions they 
had to take out summonses to bring the woman before the magistrates, as that 
was all they could do, and on the last occasion the magistrate sentenced her to three 
months’ imprisonment. The child was then taken to the workhouse, and afterwards 
taken to some children’s home. On four occasions had they removed that woman’s 
children. The woman was now in the workhouse, and they would have to go through 
the same wretched routine; and it was a difficult problem to know what to do with 
a woman of that description. He was quite in accord with the speaker’s views 
regarding those morally defective people, and he should be glad indeed to hear that 
the result of that conference had been to cause the Government ‘to take some action 
whereby they could remove those people to some home, properly controlled, and 
provided by the State. The ratepayers should not be mulcted in a large expense 
every year through the State providing no remedy for this class of people, and he 
hoped they would be able to bring about an end to that state of affairs. ! 
Mrs. CoppEN SANDERSON (Hammersmith Borough Council) said she should like 
to say a few words as a Poor Law Guardian especially connected with those mentally 
deficient girls, because she would not have been a Guardian that day had it not been 
for a case which came under her notice of a mentally deficient girl who was epileptic, 
and who was sent before the magistrates and condemned to a month’s hard labour. 
She wrote to the magistrate, and asked him.if he was aware that the girl was 
mentally deficient, and whether under those conditions she could be responsible for 
her actions. The magistrate said there was nobody there to acquaint him of the 
fact, and he treated her in the ordinary course. He also informed her that he could 
do nothing further in the matter, and referred her to the Home Office. At the 
present time everything, possible was being done for that class of girl in the work- 
- house, and they were being taught to do something. The had formed a ladies’ 
committee which endeavoured to get these girls out of the workhouse and find them 
situations. With regard to the immoral girls, she thought some home should be 
instituted where they could be sent. The usual homes had not proved quite 
satisfactory, and the Board of Guardians with which she was connected were in 
communication with other Boards of Guardians to see if they could combine together 
and form a home for that purpose. If there were any Guardians present who took 
an interest in the matter, she should be pleased to go into further details with them. 
Mrs. Basit Prict (West Ham Union) said she represented one of the largest Boards 
of Guardians in the United Kingdom, and much appreciated the papers read that 
morning, because of their great practical interest. Mr. Holmes had referred to 
children who were discharged from reformatory homes, and wondered where they 
had gone to. Those who represented Boards of Guardians could no doubt say where 
a great many of them were. In their big union in West Ham they had numbers of 
those poor unfortunate boys and girls, young men and young women, who had been 
sent away, but afterwards returned to them. Some time ago the Local Government 
Board inspector went down and asked to see all of the young fellows in the work- 
house under the age of 25. They were marched into the Board Room, and there were 
probably forty of them; but when one looked into their faces they could realise that 
hardly one of them was perfectly normal. Practically all of them had the stamp of 
feeble-mindedness on their faces. They went into the workhouse because they had 
not the power to do consecutive work. Yet none of those men could be certified 
as being insane, and they could take their discharge at any time they wished. 
~ Some of them did take their discharge occasionally, but returned again to the work- 
house with an increased family. They had no power to do anything for them, but 
they were just the class of people that should be kept in detention and taught 
something useful. There was a certain amount of work done in that great work- 
house, but it was perfectly useless. A certain number of those young men spent 
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about a month in the workhouse and then took their discharge, with the result that 
they got landed into prison during the following month. They had nine who spent 
their lives between the prison and the workhouse. All of them were mentally 
deficient, but they could not be certified. There was something wrong with them, 
they were not normal, but in the ordinary way they were not vicious. If they 
could get hold of them in the right way and keep them apart from their fellows 
and friends they would do fairly well. They could not earn their own living, because 
they could not stick at it. The conference would be doing a useful work if they could 
solve that problem. They had in their workhouse also numbers of young women 
who migrated between the workhouse and the prison, the prison and the workhouse. 
Their own doctor would certify them because he had watched them, but no outside 
doctor would do so, because they were intelligent enough to answer all of his 
questions. They could take their discharge at-any time and live the most dreadful 
lives. They mostly did that, and went in and out of the workhouse and prison, 
and prison and the workhouse. Something ought to be done to deal with those cases, 
which were the most distressing of all. 

Mrs. MaiTLanp (National Education Association) stated that she was formerly on 
the London School Board and the Industrial Schools Committee. She was one of 
the first members of the committee which started the special schools, and therefore 
was greatly interested. They were very hopeful when they first started that they 
would meet with more success in the education of that class of child than had 
formerly been the case. They trained the children carefully by selecting specially 
qualified teachers, and hoped by that means to get them to a fairly normal condition. 
But, as they knew, unfortunately they were unduly optimistic, and it turned out 
to be quite hopeless, and a useless effort on their part. One thing, however, was 
the great importance of getting the life history of those children when they left the 
schools, and it was astounding to find out what a large amount of information the 
teachers obtained. They were instructed to see the parents and get as much informa- 
tion as possible about them, about the condition of life of the parents, the grand- 
parents, and the various relatives of the families. It was extremely interesting to 
find that in the majority of cases there was some family taint of insanity or idiocy 
or tendency to weak-mindedness or gross immorality, and that no doubt was the 
cause of the children’s condition. She still thought, if it was compulsory on the 
school authorities to take charge of those children or to have them under their 
control for a certain number of years, it would be better for them. The children 
did well whilst under control, but as soon as they left they gradually degenerated. 
She had always been in favour of a system of segregation, and was delighted to 
see that at last public opinion was beginning to consider this difficulty. She could 
not help thinking that if they wished to do away with the majority of these imbeciles 
they must prevent their propagation; therefore segregation was the only means of 
curing them. She also thought that notification should be made compulsory in 
these cases of weak-minded children, and their life history should be obtained before 
entering the school and after leaving the school. 

The Rev. W. Baker (West Derby Union) said he should like to ask a question 
arising out of the subjects they had heard discussed, and that was with regard 
to the relationship between the special classes and the Board of Guardians. He 
should like to know whether any pressure could be put on the educational authority 
to enable the Boards of Guardians to take any feeble-minded children, teach them, 
instruct them, and keep them. His difficulty was that in Liverpool quite recently 
there had been four children discharged from the special school who were imbeciles 
or feeble-minded. Application had been made to the West Derby Guardians that 
those children should be received into their Union, and the question was whether 
the education authority should not pay for their cost. They had power to spend 
money on education, but not on maintenance. The parents of those children were 
not destitute, therefore they did not come under the Poor Law. It seemed to him 
that if a conference such as that could bring some pressure to bear on the authorities 
in that matter, a great deal of good could be done. The West Derby Guardians had 
recently established a home for feeble-minded children, and they were going to work 
very much on the same lines in other unions. They were prepared to receive children 
into that home as far as their accommodation would allow. He did think it would 
be in the interests of the community if they could make some representation to the 
Home Office or the Board of Education on the question of expense between the 
Education Authority and the Poor Law Guardians. If that conference could obtain 
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something in that direction, it would be of great assistance to those people who 
were not, strictly speaking, within the Poor Law, but who should be treated in the 
interests of the community. . 


Miss Fox said she had found no difficulty in getting Boards of Guardians to pay for 
them in schools which were certified by the Board. She had never found any 
difficulty when the matter had been properly represented to the Guardians. She 
ace the Boards of Guardians could, and did, pay for children in special residential 
schools. 

The Rev. W. Baker said there were a lot of schools in their neighbourhood where 
they could send those children to. The Guardians were quite willing to pay their 
share, and the parents were quite willing to pay their share, but they thought the 
education authority should pay their share, inasmuch as they were doing the work 
from an educational point of view, as well as preserving the community from another 
point of view. 

Miss Denpy said the Guardians constantly sent their children to residential schools, 
and she had children from twenty-six educational authorities all over the kingdom. 
The Boards of Guardians sent defective children to Sandelbridge, and in some cases 
children would be sent whilst the father, who was a dissolute wastrel, was away from 
home. As soon as the father returned the Board of Guardians would decline to 
pay for the support of the child any longer. The result was that in many cases a 
small committee was formed of ladies and gentlemen connected with the Board of 
Guardians who would subscribe for the child’s maintenance, rather than send it 
back to its dissolute home. She thought the Boards of Guardians were to blame 
for allowing a wastrel father to throw his children on the rates and contribute nothing 
towards their support. She also thought that Boards of Guardians could always 
place their weak-minded children in private homes for about 10s. per week, and if 
the present private homes became full others would spring up in various parts of 
the country. 

The Rev. W. Baker said they sent to Sandelbridge some four or five cases which 
were accepted, but for some reason or other were afterwards returned to the West 
Derby Guardians. 

Miss Denpy said she did not recollect the cases, but they often had children sent 
to them who were idiots; occasionally, when a Board of Guardians put pressure 
on them, they accepted a child on probation. If at the end of a month it appeared 
to be a certifiable case, they had to return the child, because they were not allowed to 
retain such a case. They had a few West Derby children, but they were not at 
liberty to receive idiots or imbeciles. Some time ago they had a batch sent from 
Hertford, all of whom were certifiable; but as soon as the inspector came round 
they could do nothing but return the children. If the inspector would give her 
the power, she would put up a house and take their idiots and imbeciles and train 
them like they did at Waverley. 

The PrEsIDENT said, as he understood it, the Rev. W. Baker belonged to the West 
Derby Union, and the Guardians had made provision for the care of feeble-minded 
children ; but they thought that the educational authority ought to pay something 
towards it, and not leave everything to be provided by the Guardians. 

The Rev. W. Baker: It is the parents of the children who wish to send them to 
our institution, the educational authority having discharged them from the special 
school. 

The PresIDENT said he thought it was perfectly right to apply to the Guardians to 
receive the children; and if the Guardians could receive them it would be within 
their discretion to say whether they would take charge of them or not. Education 
authorities had to deal with children under the age of 16, but the Guardians could 
deal with individuals of any age. It seemed to him it was the case of two authorities 
having equal powers, and it was rather a pity that both those authorities should have 
exactly the same powers. It was a great argument for supporting the recommenda- 
tion of their Commission that the whole of that class of people should be put under 
one authority, so that Boards of Guardians could contract with that authority to 
receive every individual of that class who became chargeable. He thought the 
question supplied a very strong argument for the recommendation of the Commission. 

The Rev. W. Baker asked if there was any authority by which Boards of Guardians 
could keep the children at those homes after the age of 16. He had found it a 
most difficult thing, because they could not insist upon the children being kept there 
if the parents wished to get them out of the school, for the purpose of selling papers 
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in the street. He thought that Boards of Guardians should be allowed to retain 
these mentally defective children longer than the statutory age of 16. He had 
raised the question because he considered it a very important one. 

Miss Denby said the Boards of Guardians could adopt a case, and if they once 
adopted it they could keep the child until it was 18 years of age. It was necessary, 
however, for them to adopt the child in the first place, otherwise the child still 
belonged to its parents. Many Boards of Guardians sent their children far away 
from their parents, knowing quite well that parents of that description would not 
take much trouble to go and see their children. Where there was a thorough under- 
standing between the Boards of Guardians and the education committee they did not 
find it difficult to get Boards of Guardians to adopt cases of less than 16 years of age. 

Aiderman RoGer asked whether there was any reliable information as to the 
percentage of men who had received military training and yet were feeble-minded. 
He asked the question because he knew that a large: number of men were enlisted 
every year who were feeble-minded. (Laughter.) 

Dr. MELLAND said he quite agreed with Mr. Roger. He had no statistical evidence 
at present, but he came across several men whom he found to be feeble-minded, 
but who had gone through an army training. Some of them had gone through 
complete training, but others had been turned away after being court-martialled, 
because they had done something extremely foolish, and it was found that. they 
were ‘‘ not mentally efficient,’’ or in other words, that they were mentally defective. 
Many of those mentally deficient men, when working under supervision, were able 
to perform their duties fairly well, and it was a well recognised fact that a consider- 
able number of feeble-minded persons had gone through an army course of 
instruction. . 

Mr. Homes said he had met with hundreds of men who had served their time in 
the army, but had suffered from sunstroke or some disease brought on in hot 
climates, and after being discharged from the Army they became not mentally respon- 
sible for their actions. A little drink would then lead them to commit crimes of 
violence. They had a considerable amount of knowledge at the present moment on 
the subjects they had discussed, knowledge that they need not be ashamed of. It had 
occurred to him to suggest whether, in view of the failure of the Government to act 
on. either of the Royal Commissioners’ reports, it was not possible to get them to take 
up the matter on the recommendation of that conference. He thought the conference 
should recommend that the question of the feeble-minded should be taken under 
specific consideration by a committee appointed by that conference in order to bring 
out the definite points and practical suggestions for legislation that had been made. 
The whole thing could then be drafted into a Bill and presented to Parliament. 
Somebody had to do it, and he did not see why they should not do it. He felt very 
strongly that initiative should be taken by some of their friends who had a certain 
amount of driving force in order that the matter might be brought before Parliament. 

The PresIDENT said he thought it was public property that the Home Secretary 
had a Bill ready to be produced in Parliament, and he should like further to say that 
there was another committee in which certain members of the recent Royal Com- 
mision had prepared a very elaborate Bill on the subject. Then, again, the National 
Association for the Feeble-minded had a Bill in hand dealing with special points, 
and it was only waiting an opportunity to be brought forward. Therefore, the 
meeting could see there were at least three Bills in hand dealing with the matter 
they were discussing. 

Alderman Davis, of West Ham, said he should like to refer to one point, parti- 
cularly to the paper read by Mr. Holmes. There was one fact they seemed to lose 
sight of. They were looking too much for new legislation, and were forgetting the 
amount of power they had at the present time. One of the first things he did on the 
Education Committee eight years ago was to study the reports of their Industrial 
Schools. Time after time it was reported that boys were discharged from their 
Industrial School and sent away to various parts of the country. Happening to bea 
Welshman he was interested in the number of boys who were sent to Wales, and he 
tried to get some information as to what happened to those boys. Time after time 
he was told that they were in good keeping, and were all right. He did not quite 
believe that because he had received certain private information which contradicted it. 
After trying to get more information, he thought it his duty to investigate the matter 
for himself, and he could give a pathetic story of his visit. He was a Welshman 
himself, and was astounded and ashamed at the manner in which some of his fellow 
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countrymen had treated the boys. He was also a member of the Asylums Committee, 
and one of the first things he discovered was that little boys of 8, 10, and 12 years of 
age were mixed with men who had very bad reputations. The same thing occurred 
in the women’s ward. Human life was of more value than money, and he thought 
they should not be afraid of spending money in doing the best they could for their 
feeble-minded fellow creatures. Personally, he did not think it was fresh legislation 
they wanted so much as to use the powers they had at the present time. (Applause.) 
Dr. MELLAND said with regard to the number of cases mentioned by Mr. Holmes 
of feeble-minded persons who were in the convict prisons, convicted of serious crimes, 
the fact was widely recognised. His paper only referred to the local prisons, where 
the most serious class of convicts were not detained. At the present time the short- 
period weak-minded prisoners drifted between the workhouse and the prison, and 
were not properly looked after; therefore their condition was not satisfactory either 
rom the moral point of view or from any other point of view. They were fed and 
clothed at the expense of the State, but nothing further was done for them. No 
advantage was being taken of the faculties they possessed, and no education was 
offered them in order that they might develop those faculties. Whilst they were in 
the workhouse there was the additional difficulty that they had the power of going 
out at a moment’s notice, and there was no power to detain them or control them 
whilst they were out. He had come across several cases where slight crimes had 
been committed in an automatic condition of epilepsy, but the law did not recognise 
such cases as that. With regard to the question of the difficulties between Education 
Committees and Boards of Guardians, he had made a note of it, and no doubt their 
President would take up the matter. He thought the unfortunate feeble-minded folk 
should be taken out of the hands of the Board of Guardians and the Education 
Authority, and should be put under one authority, who would take them from the 
early stage and look after them until they were segregated. 


Second Day, Wednesday, May 3 Ist. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The chair was occupied by Sir William Chance. The subject 
discussed was SociaL AND Economic Evits RESULTING FROM 
MentaL DeErFIcIENCY wiTH SpEecIAL REFERENCE TO THE Posst- 
BILITIES OF AcTION By PuBtic AUTHORITIES DEALING WITH 
THEM. The following papers were taken :— 


1.—The Feeble-minded and Rescue Work. 
By Mr. W. A. Coote, Secretary of the National Vigilance Association. 


2.—Inebriety and Mental Defect. | 
By Dr. R. W. Brantuwairte, H.M. Inspector under the Inebriates’ Act. 


3.—The Feeble-minded in Workhouses. 
By Dr. Freperick Neepuam, H.M. Commissioner in Lunacy. 


4.—The Eugenic Summary and Demand. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


§.—Lugenics and the Prevention of Destitution. 
By Mr. E. J. Lipperrer, General Relieving Officer, Bethnal Green. 


/ 


The Feeble-minded and Rescue Work. 
By Wm. ALEX. Coote. 


(Secretary, National Vigilance Association). 


THE question of prostitution is of great importance to the well-being of the 
national life, and consequently its consideration is of vital interest to the 
individual, to the home, and to the nation. ‘The evil appears to be the product 
of civilisation, for from an historical point of view it seems to have been co- 
existent. [he historical trend of thought is that it has ever been, that it is, 
and that it will ever be, and accepting this position nations have tried, by 
various means, though never successfully, either to tolerate or regulate it. (1 
would here suggest to all those interested in this phase of the subject, and who 
desire to further study this very controversial question, that literature by the 
best authorities, and bearing upon it from an international point of view, can 
be obtained free from the Offices of the British Committee for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, 17, Tothill Street, Westminster. ) 

To my mind it is to this attitude on the part of individuals that we owe the 
existence of prostitution to-day. With a pessimism unworthy of our humanity, 
which has made and is still making such marvellous progress towards a more 
perfect physical, moral, and spiritual life, we have up to a very recent date been 
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content to provide for the results of this prostitution of women, rather than to 
deal with the causes of the evil. Consequently, I accepted with pleasure the 
opportunity to call attention to one of its phases, the Feeble-Minded and Rescue 
Work, for which in my opinion neither the nation, nor society, nor the individual 
is responsible. Before doing so, permit me to place on record my firm 
conviction that prostitution is not, on any basis, either necessary or justifiable, 
and that like the practice of other vices, it ig largely a matter of education. 

Further, without making the slightest pretence at assuming the réle of prophet, 
I am certain the time will come when prostitution of both men and women will 
cease to exist. . 

I propose first to invite your attention to the various causes which lead to the 
adoption by women of this life of shame, as I think it is in this direction we shall 
probably find some light and leading as to the best methods of dealing both 
sympathetically and effectually with the women who follow this mode of life. 
I do so because our methods of rescue have hitherto been conducted in the same 
stereotyped fashion, on the assumption that the life pursued by these women was 
the outcome of certain specific causes which in their reclamation called for a 
certain uniform method of treatment. Owing to this error, were we to analyse 
the methods, we should find a reason for much of the failure so frequently con- 
fessed to by disheartened workers. “The accuracy of this judgment will be 
readily discerned, for if we look at the causes of prostitution, we shall discover 
therein a factor which up to the present has not been sufficiently recognised by 
rescue workers—viz., feeble-mindedness. ‘This, in my opinion, is responsible 
for a considerable percentage of the number of those young women who tread the 
pavements of shame. 

In studying the causes which lead to prostitution, it is not difficult to note 
how easy it 1s to attribute it to a variety of reasons, altogether independent of 
this, one of the chief factors—viz., the condition and character of the mind. 

I know that ignorance, idleness, love of finery, great opportunity for amuse- 
ment, the economic side of a woman’s life, are also amongst the most common 
causes of this condition of life, but the great mistake we make in dealing with 
rescue cases is to assume that within the compass of these causes is to be found 
the whole secret of the trouble. We are too apt to diagnose for one or other 
of these causes, and to apply our remedies accordingly. Hence the reason of 
so much failure to re-establish these young women in the path of true citizen- 
ship. “To my mind, and as the result of experience, a very real factor in bringing 
about the prostitution of women would be found to be, if scientifically sought for, 
a species of brain trouble or a certain degree of feeble-mindedness. 

In connection with my work I have been called upon to investigate hundreds 
of cases of young women who have broken away from the ordinary home life, 
and who for no apparent reason have been found amongst our social derelicts. 
I say no apparent reason advisedly, because to the ordinary rescue worker the 
reason is readily assigned to natural badness and wilful sin, whereas upon a 
closer and more careful diagnosis one would find it to be the result of neither, 
but rather of a feebleness of intellect, which if recognised as such might be 
cured, whereas the trouble will only be accentuated if the girl is subject to the 
treatment appertaining to ordinary rescue homes. Let me point out one or two 
illustrations of what I mean. I was visiting a workhouse in the provinces, and 
in conversation with the Master on this subject, he called my attention to eight 
or nine young women looking strong and healthy, and capable of work ot 
almost any description, and who in conversation did not disclose any. great 
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mental weakness. “hey were periodically allowed out, and inevitably on those 
occasions fell into moral trouble. Not because they were vicious, but simply 
because they were feeble-minded, and readily yielded to their own hysterical 
impulses, permitting conduct which had they had a stronger brain they would 
not have allowed. Many such girls of various grades in life find their way on to 
the streets, and if rescued, the primary cause of their trouble is rarely recognised 
or dealt with. é 

‘Take another instance. I have had to deal with many girls who time after 
time have been in trouble, and in whom the animal and physical had swept aside 
continually the mental and spiritual forces. Why is this? Ifswe accept the 
condition as an indication of sin and wickedness, and deal with it from that point 
of view, we make a great mistake, and defeat the object wé have in view. These, 
and many other cases of feeble-mindedness might be cited as proof-positive that 
this phase of the moral trouble should be recognised as one of the most potent 
factors in rescue work if it is to be effective in its results. 

Take another illustration typical of many that have passed through my hands. 
Parents bring a girl of whom they speak as being beyond moral control. She is 
very young, but periodically stays out all night, returning home after a day or 
two, with evidence which only too clearly indicates the moral inferno in which 
she has been wandering. When questioned one finds that the ordinary reasons 
which actuate young girls in departing from the path of virtue are absent in 
this particular case. When sympathetically questioned as to the cause of her 
conduct her only answer is, “I don’t know,” accompanied with an unnatural 
smile. Such a girl is impervious to the ordinary appeals of the rescue worker, 
and will frequently pass through the rescue home without the cause of her 
trouble being fully recognised, or adequately dealt with. 

Most of the other causes are understood and dealt with by the rescue worker. 
In all cases, religion, and rightly so, is used to bring home to the heart and 
conscience the need of reformation, ‘bn the means by which it can be most 
surely attained. With the class iby whom such treatment is suitable I have 
nothing to do, except to wish the workers God-speed in their noble and self- 
sacrificing labours. It 1s concerning the feeble-minded that I desire to offer a 
few suggestions as to a more excellent method of treatment. 

Let me first emphasise that they are the subjects of a physical rather than eile a 
mental disease. “hey call not for theological, but for medical treatment. One 
great difficulty which constantly presents itself to the rescue worker, even where 
no physical complications exist, is that no two cases are alike; each one presents a 
different phase, and calls for totally different treatment. 

The first thing that happens to a girl taken to a Rescue Home is an examina- 
tion by the Matron to ascertain within certain fixed rules the means by which 
she fell into trouble. The girl will give many reasons, either one of which is 
sufficient for the purposes of the Home. With the best efforts of the most 
intelligent Matron, if she has not been educated to diagnose for symptoms of 
feeble-mindedness, which if found would give a totally different aspect to the 
girl’s trouble, the right treatment will not be applied. I am quite aware that in 
pronounced cases of feeble-mindedness the Matron would readily detect its 
existence, but there are so many degrees, much less pronounced, but which are 
equally the cause of the moral lapse, that if ee might be medically 
treated most successfully by the physician. 

With reserve I suggest that we cannot too loudly sound this note of alarm 
in connection with our rescue work. An examination of the inmates of our 
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Rescue Homes by a committee of medical experts would, I feel sure, show that a 
large proportion of this trouble is owing to, or has its origin in, feeble-mindedness, 
in some form of brain weakness, rather than what we are accustomed to regard 
as sin, and as the outcome of a corrupt and vicious nature. 

I do not in the least discount the value of the religious efforts of rescue 
workers to bring home to God the wanderers from the path of virtue. Let 
them not be relaxed, but if possible, re-doubled. I would only suggest that if 
rescue work is to be put on a scientific basis; if the results are to be more in pro- 
portion to the time, labour, and expenditure involved in dealing with these cases, 
then, in my opinion, the first person to examine a rescued girl should be a 
medica! man or woman, upon whose diagnosis her future treatment should be 
based. 

In the opening of this paper I said that this question was of vital importance to 
the nation. If, as the result of the examination of the girl, the physician is 
satisfied that her lapse is not the result of brain weakness, she should at once be 
passed on to a Rescue Home. But where it appears to be the outcome, directly or 
indirectly, of any phase of feeble-mindedness, the physician should have 
power to pass her into a hospital for scientific medical treatment, under the care 
of qualified nurses, where a far better opportunity of eradicating the mental 
trouble would be afforded than by any other process. 

But, you ask, where are these institutions to be found? I reply, “In the 
Imperial Exchequer.” Such girls are the nation’s responsibility. “They are more 
or less the product of our national life, and the nation should provide for their 
proper treatment, and for the restoration of these irresponsible social derelicts. 

With the benevolent trend of modern legislation; with the national effort to 
provide for the inefficient and unfortunate, surely there should be no difficulty in 
providing well-equipped Homes or Schools of the description I have foreshadowed. 
It could, and would be done, if the people asked for it, but so long as philan- 
thropy is willing to go on providing apparent remedies without properly ascer- 
taining the nature of the disease, so long will the feeble-minded be denied the 
advantage of proper treatment, and an environment capable of meeting the 
peculiar exigencies of their need. 


Inebriety and Mental Defect. 


By R. W. BRANTHWAITE, M.D., D.P.H. 


I NEED hardly waste your time and mine in any effort to justify the importance 
of habitual drunkenness as an influence to be reckoned with in the causation of 
destitution; the fact that you have asked me to address you on the subject is 
sufficient evidence that you. appreciate the position. Moreover, inebriety as a 
cause of pauperism, lunacy, and crime, is too evident to casual observers, who 
meet it as district visitors, as guardians, as members of asylum committees, and 
as prison visitors, to be overlooked by persons who make a special study of the 
subject. It seems, therefore, that I may safely assume your interest, and proceed 
without further preface to a brief consideration of the condition of the drunkard, 
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the relationship of drunkenness to destitution, and the responsibility of State and 
local authorities in regard to the control of inebriates. 

First, then, a few words as to drunkenness in general, in order that we may 
have a clear idea as to the condition at fault, its mode of action, and the remedies 
that are indicated. | 

All drunkenness may be classified into: (1) Occasional, due to careless 
indulgence by persons who can remain sober if they will; and (2) habitual, due 
to an abnormal condition that renders its possessor incapable of desiring sobriety, 
and incapable of maintaining it, even if the wish be present. 

Intermediate between persons who are strictly moderate on the one hand, and 
habitual drunkards on the other, is the class into which is relegated the free 
drinker or occasional drunkard. ‘The constituent units of this class are either 
persons who indulge in excess carelessly, possessing enough force of self-control 
to be sober if they will, or persons who are exhibiting (in early stages) the 
constitutional peculiarity to be considered later as a characteristic of the habitual 
drunkard. It is therefore probable that no stability can be claimed for such a 
class; its units either sow their “ wild oats” and subsequently become strictly 
moderate, or gradually lose control and develop into habitual drunkards. Con; 
sidered from a poverty standpoint, it is a class requiring little more than recognition 
and brief notice. Whatever becomes of them subsequently, they are in but little 
jeopardy so far as poverty is concerned whilst they remain in the class; their 
importance as a factor in the production of destitution is not great. “They run 
some risk of losing their occupation through injudicious utterances during 
excessive indulgence, and some employers of labour fight shy of any persons 
showing indications of insobriety, if even they are only indications. Free drinking 
also means company of an undesirable sort, and sometimes leads to financial 
embarrassment from excessive expenditure, betting, or injudicious investment. 
On the whole, however, it is rather straining a point to attribute much in the 
shape of poverty or destitution to the man who is only a free drinker, or drunken 
on special occasions, such as bank holidays, a club dinner, a wedding breakfast, 
or a funeral. If he finds himself getting into difficulty he pulls himself together. 
If he is unable to pull himself together he is to all intents and purposes an habitual, 
not an occasional, drinker. 

With the habitual drunkard it is different, and it is necessary to consider his 
state more closely. Although it is clear that a marked correlation exists between 
the recognised forms of mental defect on the one hand, and habitual drunkenness 
on the other, the association is not definite enough to justify the commonly- 
heard statement that all inebriates are more or less insane or mentally defective. 
When inebriates of all social grades are classed together it will be found that the 
majority are neither the one nor the other; indeed, many typical habitual 
drunkards are extremely capable individuals during sober intervals. Notwith- 
standing this, even the most mentally sound inebriates are not normal persons, 
but the victims of a constitutional peculiarity, or fault of some kind, which 
cannot yet be defined or located, although the evidences of its existence are none 
the less definite on this account. The peculiarity in question is a potent one, 
calling for recognition as the true inebriate state, of which drunkenness, disorder, 
and erratic behaviour are merely the outward and visible signs. “The distinctive 
characteristic of the man who is afflicted with this peculiarity is his inability to 
take alcohol in moderation, despite the most strenuous efforts of which he 1s 
capable. It is a psycho-neurotic fault that implies defective resistance to the 
action of alcohol or drugs, in exactly the same sense as the tubercular diathesis 
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implies impaired resistance to the specific infection of that disease. It is possible 
that inebriety may be acquired by long continued indulgence, just as tubercular 
disease may be acquired by long exposure to chronic infection, or brief exposure 
to extremely virulent infection; but, it is more probably inherited in most cases, 
remaining latent or becoming evident according to circumstances of habit and 
environment. 

When inheritance is referred to as here, I mean the transmission from parent 
to child of a peculiarity that renders inebriety possible, not necessarily a heredity 
of drunkenness; the important difference being that the person who inherits the 
peculiarity does not always become a drunkard, but may exhibit his failing by 
surrender to other forms of disorder or moral obliquity. Moreover, the inebriate 
state in the child is not necessarily the product of parental inebriety, although 
it is often so—other parental psychoses and neuroses show a similar tendency 
to transmit inebriate possibilities to offspring. ‘There is, for example, a sort of 
triangular reciprocity between all forms of mental defect, epilepsy and habitual 
drunkenness. ‘The epileptic may produce mentally defective or inebriate chil- 
dren, the mentally defective person inebriate or epileptic children, and the 
inebriate epileptic or mentally defective children. Instances of this interchange 
are repeatedly before us. In these circumstances it is probable that the inebriate 
peculiarity is merely a variance of a morbid strain—a neurosis that needs little in 
the way of modifying circumstance to determine its character in one or other 
direction. 

Given the inebriate diathesis, two other factors determine whether or not the 
affected person will remain sober or become drunken: (a) The presence or 
absence of a desire for intoxication; and (0) the adequacy or inadequacy of self- 
control. ‘The desire to enjoy the feeling of intoxication is always acquired by 
experience; it is obvious that no such desire can exist antecedent to practical 
acquaintance with the sensations resulting from excessive indulgence. . The 
desire when created (in persons who are born with the inebriate diathesis) is of 
compelling force, and resistance is possible only when those who are afflicted 
possess, or are able to acquire, an antagonistic influence of sufficiently vigorous 
Character. [he antagonistic influence referred to is that combination of faculties 
called self-control. “The result (as to whether or not the person becomes inebriate) 
depends upon the relative strength of desire and self-control. Should self-control 
be insufficiently vigorous to govern an intense desire, or should it be so impaired 
that an ordinary desire obtains predominance, then an excessive indulgence is 
likely to result. Should self-control be of normal strength, or educable enough 
to be strengthened to meet requirements, a desire of average strength, or even 
one of considerable intensity, may be adequately governed, and sobriety main- 
tained in spite of constitutional susceptibility. 

It is probable that, given the inebriate diathesis, accompanied by strong desire, 
the requisite amount of self-control to maintain sobriety can be acquired by the 
majority of persons who have become habitually drunken, provided they are 
mentally capable of appreciating the necessity for effort, are afforded a reasonable 
chance of recovery, and can be made to believe that their peculiar condition 
renders them unable to take alcohol in any form, or in the smallest possible 
quantity. When self-control is lacking to a marked extent it generally means 
the presence of a stronger morbid strain than is represented by the ordinary 
inebriate susceptibility. Unfortunately, for instance, many forms of mental 
defect are often associated with the peculiarity in which we are interested, being 
evidenced by deficient intelligence, impaired moral sense, weak control over 
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impulses, and outbreaks of passionate temper, of violence, of restlessness, or of 
destructiveness, on slight provocation. For obvious reasons the prognosis is not 
good in persons of this type; they come of families in which there are other 
instances of brain disorder, and require treatment chiefly for their mental state, 
and only incidentally for their inebriety. 

Unlike occasional drunkenness, the habitual variety is closely associated with 
poverty and destitution. Apart from the actual results of drunken habits the 
morbid strain with or without accompanying mental defect, may be so strong as 
to cause unemployability as the result of unreliability, dislike for work, or 
incapacity to perform it, lack of power of application, and abhorrence of any 
occupation that needs regularity, or savours of monotony. Moreover, apart 
from drunkenness there is a strong tendency in such persons to unmoral conduct 
of all kinds, ranging from petty misdemeanour to serious crime, and the facility 
with which such persons lose their temper, commit assaults, and cause damage 
to property, renders them unfit for ordinary occupation. When drunkenness is 
added as one of the evidences of this morbid strain, the picture is complete, and 
ultimate destitution becomes a foregone conclusion. 

If this be so, how important it is that we should study the subject, and how 
necessary that 'afotts should: be cmadexeylessenathentroublesinochie interests of 
suffering humanity, and in the interests of sober and hard-working persons who 
have to feed, clothe, and control, those who are unable to do these things them- 
selves. In my opinion habitual inebriety and the condition that causes it, con- 
sidered as factors in the production of destitution, have received inadequate 
attention in the past, or attention that has been misdirected and proportionately 
valueless. 

Public interest in the question is considerable, many thousands of persons being 
fully alive to the evil results of inebriety and the necessity for the employment of 
some remedy. Unfortunately, ignoring the disease aspect of the question, on the 
ground that all drunkenness is sinful and vicious, little real attempt at dealing 
with the drunkard has been made; the preponderance of effort being directed 
towards the advocacy of universal abstinence as the only possible remedy. In 
this way those who could be influenced by mere teaching, who still retained 
power to follow the dictates of conviction, have benefited; free drinking persons 
have been made more moderate, and occasional drunkenness has diminished. So 
far so good; but none, or practically none, of those who have thus benefited, 
belong to the class in which we are mainly interested, the one that contains the 
persons who do the real harm, cause all the domestic misery and poverty, are 
the disorderly persons, the potential criminals, and the lunatics of the future, 
and who in consequence of their condition become life burdens upon public funds. 
‘These persons are not affected by temperance teaching; it rarely reaches them. 
If it does, they will not heed; if they heed they are powerless to obey its 
dictates. 

Something entirely different is wanted if we are going to diminish the habitual 
drunkenness of to-day; something that recognises the diseased irresponsibility of 
the drunkard; something aimed at the modification of underlying peculiarity, the 
reduction of desire, and the strengthening of self-control. It is useless to ask 
more of a person than he can perform without first endeavouring to endow him 
with the power to perform it. “Fhe more we regard the drunkard as a diseased 
person, needing protection and treatment, the better for all concerned. Let us, 
for instance, take more energetic steps to prevent such from obtaining liquor. 
How is it that two or three thousand persons in London (perfectly well known 
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as hopeless inebriates) are supplied with enough drink to lead to their imprison- 
ment for disorderly conduct many times each year, and year after year? Not- 
withstanding laws to the contrary someone must supply them regularly until they 
become drunken. ‘These persons are not only being maintained in their condi- 
tion; but they are helping to continue their species by example, precept and direct 
procreation, to the disadvantage of future generations. 

For a century past, up to a comparatively recent date, we in England have been 
content to apply one remedy to persons who are disorderly, or commit offences as 
the result of habitual drunkenness. “ Five shillings, or seven days,” varied now 
and then in the number of shillings and the number of days, may be considered a 
fitting description of that sovereign remedy. Regarded as a remedy, repeated 
confinement in prison is indefensible. ‘That such a course should ever have 
become established is evidence of old-time ignorance concerning the psycho- 
neurotic aspects of the condition; that it should have grown to its present extent 
in face of all evidence of uselessness is simply inexplicable. 

The mental and moral degradation resulting from repeated imprisonment 1s 
undoubted. “The hardening effect of gaol life upon habitual drunkards, and 
especially upon such of them as are feeble-minded, is fully realised by those rhage 
duty it is to deal with such persons. “The physical degeneration that results from 
the same treatment is also obvious. “The system, of which imprisonment is a 
part, permits drunkenness to continue unchecked in the intervals between many 
imprisonments from year’s end to year’s end, until physical unfitness supervenes. 
Prison treatment does nothing towards the cure of drunkenness, and is worse 
than useless as a remedy for resulting destitution. 

If we are to do anything towards the reduction of habitual drunkenness, and 
if resulting destitution is to be affected, it is necessary that more active measures 
should be taken; we must get into closer touch with drunkards, get hold of them 
early, and do more than send them to prison for an occasional week or two. 

Try mild measures first without restriction to personal liberty, such as encour- 
agement to resist desire, probation, and medical treatment, to be followed by 
stronger means when these fail. If control proves necessary, as it will do in most 
cases, let it be possible long before degradation makes it useless, and let it be 
applied under scientific conditions. If all efforts fail to reform the worst cases, 
let us face the proposition boldly, and apply more or less continuous control to 
cripple propagation, by example and precept, to lessen destitution, to reduce crime 
and lunacy, and to maintain the peace and sobriety of the community. 

If control be desirable the question follows naturally as to who should bear the 
cost; in this matter State and local authorities are at variance. ‘There is a strong 
feeling, on the part of some people, that the State should provide for the deten- 
tion af all persons who have become public nuisances through drunkenness; 
others maintain that local authorities should bear part of the cost of detention, 
seeing that segregation and continuous control relieves local rates of many 
charges. 

I think there is must to be said for the latter suggestion, although it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to estimate proportionate obligation. When alternating between 
street and prison, and throughout their history, recidivist inebriates constitute 
themselves a charge upon several funds, to an extremely variable extent. “They 
increase the cost of police by necessitating the maintenance of a larger force than 
would be necessary if the streets could be cleared of the class. They cause 
damage to police, sometimes leading to retirements, and now and then to com- 
pensation for permanent injury. They require maintenance in police cells after 
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arrest, and awaiting trial, and contribute largely to the expenses of Petty Sessional 
Courts. They require carriage backwards and forwards from court to prison, 
with escort—not a large item in London, but an expense to be reckoned with 
in some provincial towns. “They contribute largely towards the expenses of 
Coroners’ Courts; sudden death either from accident or suicide is a common ending 
to a life of drunkenness, and a great many inquests are held upon the children 
of women inebriates, who die from accident or neglect or from overlaying. Many 
of this class of inebriates become lunatic, and need detention for part or the whole 
of their lives in asylums; others are attacked by delirium tremens, become ill 
from other diseases, or become senile, and require treatment in infirmaries or 
detention in workhouses during a destitute old age. The families of most of 
them claim out-relief, care in workhouses, or school provision. Finally, there 
is the purely State charge for maintenance in prison for offences connected with 
drunkenness. | 

Looking through the above list it will be evident that part of the expense of 
such inebriates as are not under control falls upon the State, and part upon local 
funds; but I think it will also be evident that the only real charge upon the 
State is covered by occasional maintenance in prison, the rest being mainly local 
charges, with the exception perhaps of State contribution towards police. 

If, therefore, inebriates (who are public nuisances) are detained so that they 
cannot incur such expenses, the State is relieved to the extent of prison main- 
tenance, and local funds so far as practically all other items are concerned. I 
cannot think there is evidence here to justify the sole charge of inebriates by 
the State, but evidence rather of dual responsibility. What that responsibility is 
cannot be reduced mathematically to an exact figure; but, personally, I am of 
opinion that if the State accepts liability to the extent of one-half the maintenance 
charge it makes a liberal allowance that should be accepted as sufficient. I throw 
out these points for your consideration. | 


The Feeble-minded in Workhouses. 


By FRrEepDERIcK NEEDHAM, M.D. 


(H.M. Commissioner in Lunacy). 


THERE are very few workhouses visited by the Commissioners in Lunacy in 
which they have not urgent occasion to comment very unfavourably upon the 
presence in them of persons of both sexes so feeble in mind as to be easily 
certifiable, but who are not certified and are therefore free to leave at will. 

In many cases this freedom is taken advantage of with disastrous results, and it 
would be easy to multiply instances of feeble-minded girls who so act and, being 
quite unable to take proper care of themselves, subsequently return to the 
workhouse to give birth to illegitimate children. 

It is our common practice to draw the attention of the officials of the work- 
houses, of our own Board, and of the Local Government Board, to these cases by 
name and to press for their certification and detention. In numerous instances 
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we thankfully record a compliance with our recommendation, but this is by no 
means universal. : 

The medical officer of the workhouse frequently advises the Guardians that 
he is either unable to certify particular cases, as to the certifiability of which the 
Visiting Commissioner has had no doubt, or, regarding them as harmless, considers 
them to be in no need of certification. ‘This, as we frequently point out, altogether 
misconceives both the character and object of certification in such cases. 

Being directly dangerous to themselves or others, or having gross mental disease 
or pronounced delusions, do not of themselves afford the only reasons for 
certification. “[here may be only such an amount of mental feebleness and 
weakness of will as makes the patients unable to take adequate care of themselves, 
and yet they may be quite certifiable if certification be regarded, as it should be 
regarded, as only a requisite for detention in cases of defective mental power where 
liberty would only be used injuriously to the individual or others. 

I have no doubt that the law as it at present stands is adequate for the detention 
of this class if the average medical mind could be induced to regard certification 
in this light and as having this object. It is, however, probably desirable that 
there should be some simplification of the process of certification as has been done 
in the case of idiots who can be received and detained under the certificate of one 
medical practitioner accompanied by a short statement under the hand of a 
parent or guardian. At present under Section 24 of the Lunacy Act persons 
detained permanently in workhouses have to be so detained by Justices’ orders, 
accompanied by two medical certificates, one of them being that of a medical 
practitioner unconnected with the workhouse. ‘This deters not only by its 
complication but also by the unnecessary expense which it entails. A simpler 
process would probably lead to much more rapid and satisfactory results. 


The Eugenic Summary and Demand. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.c.S., Edin. 


IL.—THE EucGENIc SUMMARY. 


In the programme of this section, which deals with a definite disease of the social 
organism, we are following the logical order of all scientific medicine, individual 
or social, and are successively studying the causation, the symptoms, and the 
treatment of mental defect and disorder. After the disease in question had been 
defined yesterday morning, its causation was, in large measure, discussed in the 
afternoon; and to-day a series of expert papers has dealt, authoritatively and in 
some detail, with its consequences or symptoms. “here has now fallen to me, 
as one of those to whom I have given the name of Eugenists, the task of presenting 
a summary of the evidence and of the situation, in order to determine—if one 
may continue the analogy from individual medicine—what remedies are indicated 
by the principles of Eugenics, which is indeed none other than Racial Medicine 
and Hygiene. ‘“lo-morrow we shall proceed to study the methods of treatment 
which are at present being practised, and on Friday, in our joint meeting with the 
education section, we shall learn how the radical cure of the disease may, must, 
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and shall be effected in the near future, by “ taking it in time ”—which means in 
this case by its recognition and treatment from childhood and adolescence onwards. 
‘The quite exceptionally logical, coherent, and organic structure of our programme 
is worth insisting upon, for it is what might have been expected in dealing with a 
social problem which is in the rarely if not uniquely happy position of being the 
subject of substantial agreement by all parties. “To adapt Herbert Spencer’s 
observation, the unanimity of the ignorant, as represented by the medieval 
attitude towards mental defect and disease, has been succeeded by the disagree- 
ment of the inquiring, as illustrated by the pioneer students of the nineteenth 
century, and that has in its turn yielded to the final stage, the unanimity of the 
wise, as we may all fairly claim to be on the elementary principles of this subject. 
The legislation which we demand must therefore be granted without further 
delay, now inexcusable. ‘The problem of mental defect and disease is the great 
omission from Mr. Lloyd George’s superb scheme of National Preventive 
Medicine: it must now be dealt with by legislation. 


° 


(2) The Three Causal Factors. 


To proceed to my task, let it be first insisted, as cardinal and radical, not more 
from the academic than from the practical point of view, that the recognition of the 
importance of the hereditary factor in the causation of mental defect and disease, 
as indicated yesterday by Drs. Mott and Tredgold, is the great culminating 
achievement of this age-long inquiry—in which the human mind has travelled 
from devils to determinants. Many most difficult and important matters remain 
for investigation, but the recognition of the hereditary and natural factor in 
mental defect and disease is just as useful, just as conclusive and indicative, as the 
recognition, say, of the part played by the mosquito in the causation of malaria. 
This comparison—tt is, of course, not a parallel—may appear extreme to-day; it 
will appear platitudinous in a generation. Incriminate the mosquito and malaria 
is potentially mastered; incriminate heredity, and these evils are potentially 
mastered; but until these factors be identified, little more than inadequate pallia- 
tion can be hoped for. It may be definitely claimed, therefore, that an epoch 
has been established, that yesterday’s papers mark it, and that the proceedings of 
our section will not close without doing justice to the opening of the second 
decade of what will some day be called the eugenic century. 

First, let us briefly review this fundamental axiom, which is one part of the 
triple basis for our demands. Such evidence as that recently obtained by Dr. 
Goddard, at Vineland, in New Jersey, clearly compels us to look at certain forms 
of mental defect from the Mendelian point of view. ‘The history of Mendelism, 
since its rediscovery, exactly covers the last decade. If we are to go forward we 
shall do well never to move in the realms of heredity and pathology without this 
clue. Otherwise we shall not know how to inquire properly and usefully into 
family histories; we shall not know how to reply to critics who point to normal 
children who have one feeble-minded parent—they will not find normal children 
who have two; by omitting to study grandparents as well as parents, we may not 
merely fail to understand the cases, so intelligible to the Mendelian, where the 
disease “‘ skips a generation,” as used to be said, but we may actually reduce order 
to chaos, as in too many inquires by the “ biometric ” method, where only two 
generations have been studied. Mendelism has clearly and finally showed that 
the study of heredity cannot be prosecuted by observation of two consecutive 
generations—+.e., parents and offspring—alone. 
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My second point is that our programme has not included one question of the 
highest dificulty and importance, which is the origin of feeble-mindedness in a 
stock. This is, of course, part of the standing biological problem of the “ origin 
of variations,” which even Darwin was compelled to bequeath to us unsolved, 
and which only the present century has begun to unravel. ‘This problem is 
capable only of experimental solution. ‘The theorists have argued about it for 
half a century and, so far as they are concerned, we are no further. But experi- 
mental biology, in a sense the newest, as it is also certainly the oldest, of the 
sciences, is now solving this great problem, mainly in the United States. Many 
observers there, of whom perhaps Macdougal is foremost, are showing that 
chemical changes in the environment or nurture of germ cells, existing in the 
bodies of potential parents, may produce new variations in the offspring, which 
breed true, and may actually be transmitted in strict Mendelian fashion. In this 
new work, which Professor Bourne, in his Presidential Address to Section D of 
the British Association last year, justly reproached students on this side of the 
Atlantic for neglecting, I venture to find steadily accumulating warrant for the 
view that certain substances, of which alcohol, lead, and the syphilitic toxin are 
types, are what I call “ racial poisons,” which may originate defect, abnormality, 
or disease in a previously healthy stock. I am bound to add the expression of my 
belief that nowhere in the programme of proceedings of this great National 
Conference on the Prevention of Destitution are we showing due recognition, 
or anything remotely approaching due recognition, of the importance of the 
national consumption of alcohol, and of alcoholism, individual and parental, as a 
prime, originating vera causa of destitution in nearly all its forms, not least those 
which are due to mental defect or disease, acquired or inherited. 

The third and final point in this part of my summary is that the discovery of 
heredity does not mean that environment matters nothing. ‘The finding of the 
mosquito in malaria detracted nothing from the importance of the parasite: merely 
we must recognise and deal with both. Unfortunately, here some have found 
heredity only to lose environment, and, of course, they are no better off with the 
one half-truth than with the other. It was one of the many services of my | 
mighty master, Francis Galton, that he taught us to think in terms of “ nature and 
nurture ’’; and it is, to me, quite clear that, since every character of every living 
thing is the product of both nature and nurture, we must include both in our 
demands, and must recognise what may be called Primary or Natural Eugenics and 
Secondary or Nurtural Eugenics. It is a great thing to have found the first factor, 
but we must not forget the second: the recognition of the hereditary or natural 
factor as predominant in many cases does not entitle us to ignore such nurtural 
factors as syphilis and alcohol in general paralysis and Korsakoft’s psychosis. ‘This 
protest has been rendered necessary since the advocates of eugenics have unfor- 
tunately been joined, in the past four or five years, by some whose new recognition 
of the importance of heredity has blinded them to the potency of nurture, above 
all, to the limitless potency for evil by which bad nurture may and often does 
utterly ruin the finest natural material imaginable. A recent instance, in which the 
splendid work of the Glasgow Parish Council, in providing good environment for 
children born in slums, was grossly and inexcusably slandered by a writer in the 
Mendel Journal, will be familiar to many of us. ‘The attempt to exploit 
eugenics as an instrument of class dominance or as an alternative to social reform 
-—of which eugenics is indeed the criterion, guide, and goal—involves nothing 
less than the gross prostitution of the noblest ideal of all time. 

‘The eugenic summary, then, is that the existence of mental defect and disease 
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in the social organism must be dealt with, primarily and radically (though not 
exclusively, as the one-eyed assert) by reckoning with the primary, natural or 
innate factors of the individual. We must apply here the principles of what I 
call “ negative eugenics,’ which is the prohibition of parenthood on the part of 
the unworthy. Secondly, recognising the existence of the racial poisons, known 
and unknown, we must apply, in so far as we can, the principles of “ preventive 
eugenics,” which seeks to stand between healthy stocks and the prime agents of 
racial decay, from alcohol and syphilis downwards. ‘Thirdly, we are to continue 
to practise secondary or nurtural eugenics, as practised, for instance, in our 
schools for the mentally defective; but we are to repudiate, for ourselves, and for 
public instruction, and in our legislative demands, the implied idea that any kind 
of nurture whatever can compensate for defects of nature. When public opinion 
and the legislature recognise these elementary truths as we here assembled do, 
clearly perceiving that nine-tenths, nay, ninety-nine hundredths, of what we now 
do for the insane and defective-minded is not merely as bad as, but vastly worse 
than, soup kitchens for unemployment—then there will be an end of what is 
most hideous and most ominous in the social life of our time. 


(0) The Symptoms. 


Let us, then, sum up, with the powerful aid of those experts who have already 
spoken with authority on their special field of experience, the malignant symptoms 
of the presence and multiplication of these mentally defective and diseased 
elements in the social organism; and thereafter we should set ourselves, with 
eagerness and seriously, to ascertain whether the ideal cure, which is to “ remove 
the cause,’ can be carried out in accordance with the etiological elucidation which 
has just been discussed. 

The papers already read, together with much other evidence, have proved that — 
the mentally defective and diseased, existing in it and as part of it, injure the 
community in the following ways: 

(1) They contribute largely to the ranks of chronic alcoholism and inebriety, 
with all their consequences—for the description of which, despite the cheap and 
common jibe, the language of no temperance reformer can very well be 
intemperate. - ? 

(2) They contribute largely to the illegitimate birth-rate: that is to say, to the 
production of children for whose nurture, quite apart from the question of their 
natural defect, no adequate and satisfactory provision is or indeed can be made. 

(3) They contribute largely to the ranks of prostitution. 

(4) They thus contribute largely to the propagation of the venereal diseases, 
with all their consequences to the present and the future. 

(5) They are responsible for much crime, major and minor, both mada in se 
and mala prohibita, 

(6) Both directly as economically inefficient and indirectly in the ways here 
cited, they contribute to the number of the destitute, constituting the majority of 
the naturally, as distinguished from the nurturally, unemployable. 

(7) They contribute largely, as parents, married or unmarried, to parental 
neglect and cruelty to children, which is probably more injurious to the adult life 
of the next generation than most or any of us realise. 

(8) They contribute largely to the ranks of the wastrel and the hooligan. 

In such ways and to such a degree these persons injure the community. But 
it has particularly to be noted that therein the community also injures them. 
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‘The fact is obvious to all of us here; but it is by no means obvious to our vocal 
and voluble critics outside, who fancy that we are preparing harsh measures, in the 
interests of the many, against the unfortunate few who cannot help themselves. 
‘The injury wrought by the present relations between the community and these 
unfortunate persons is mutual; they injure it and it injures them; but not until 
we recall the words of Burke, in the light of modern genetics, shall we realise the 
full measure of this injury; for, -as that great thinker said, a community is “a 
partnership not only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, and those who are dead, and those who are to be born.” 

To the foregoing indictment of the present state of things, and remembering 
that whatever is inherited is transmissible, I therefore add and sum, as a Eugenist : 

(9) They become parents and thus contribute incalculably to the maintenance 
of these evils—after we are dead, but not after we are responsible. 


Il.—TuHeE Eucentc DEMAND. 


Such being the summary, what is the demand? Can we formulate therein the 
appropriate, adequate, and feasible treatment? 

‘The problem is primarily a moral one. We have to discharge our duty to all 
concerned, to the patients and to the community, present and to come. I 
purposely place the patients first, for there is an evident risk that they as 
individuals, and the eugenic cause may be injured by prescribers who have lost 
touch with first principles—as enthusiasts, even those most admirable of 
enthusiasts called eugenists, are apt to do. “Thus we need mention, only to 
condemn, suggestions for “ painless extinction,” lethal chambers of carbonic acid, 
and so forth. As I have incessantly to repeat, eugenics has nothing to do with 
killing; natural selection acts by death, eugenic selection by birth; eugenics 
replaces a selective death-rate by a selective birth-rate; it distinguishes between 
the right to live and the right to become a parent, and questions the former never. 
No form of actual or constructive murder (such as the permission of infant 
mortality) has any place in eugenics, and I only wish there were some legal means 
of preventing those who advocate such things from calling themselves Eugenists. 
‘The true Eugenist is not an Herodian but a Magian. 


(a) The Three Difficulties and their Solution. 


We are not only bound to keep the feeble-minded and insane alive, but we are 
bound to do our best for them, though there are some who argue on this subject 
from the eugenic standpoint as if we were to resort to the indescribable horrors 
of the days before Pinel and Esquirol and Tuke. In advocating what we desire, 
we must beware of an error which is vicious in principle and disastrous in result. 
One may perhaps be permitted to observe that a recent deputation which 
approached the Home Office on this matter in the interests of eugenics, and of 
which it was afterwards said that officials and Members of Parliament felt some 
dubiety regarding this “ proposed new principle in legislation ”’—segregation for 
the prevention of parenthood—committed the error to which I refer. We are 
to put the interest of the individual patients first. What we ask for is primarily 
in their interest, there is nothing else imaginable so much to their interest, and it 
is as much demanded and necessary for the feeble-minded woman of sixty as for 
the girl of sixteen. ‘True, what we ask is not only the discharge of a humane and 
imperative duty to the individual, it also involves the protection of the future—but 
we must be very careful to put these two objects in their proper order. 

Oy eee 
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‘This point is fundamental to the socio-political theory of our subject, and 
we must consider it a little further. Huxley declared, in his Romanes lecture, 
that moral evolution, with mercy to the hindmost, opposed cosmic evolution, 
with its survival of the fittest and the consignment of the hindmost to the devil. 
Darwin, in his “ Descent of Man,” declared that, notwithstanding the racial 
consequences, we must continue to care for the degenerate. “The difficulty is 
solved, I suggest, by Negative Eugenics, which satisfies the demands of “ moral 
evolution ” by taking the utmost, kindest, above all the most continuous care of 
these persons, and in doing so incidentally satishes the demands of “ cosmic 
evolution ” (to quote Huxley’s very crude and unphilosophic terms), by excluding 
the possibility of parenthood. 

Unfortunately, too many persons are taking up the cry of the “ segregation of 
the feeble-minded ”’ in a fashion which leaves the kindhearted and the champions 
of what they understand by liberty, to suppose that we simply want to run these 
unfortunates into cages and leave them there. For nearly eight years I reiterated, 
with voice and pen, this demand for segregation, but for some little time past I 
have pleaded for life-long care. Public opinion, which will never grant the one, 
will readily grant the other; and since they are one and the same thing, stated 
with a difference in emotional timbre, all will be well. 

‘This is not merely trifling with a serious and expert audience. We know the 
facts and the duty of society; but we have to form public opinion before that 
duty can be discharged, and if we are to control public opinion we must study it 
and adapt our means to our end, and not despise the arts of the counsel or the 
candidate because our ends happen to be worthy. “The most popular of living 
journalists, who has assured the public, in many editions of his book, “ What’s 
Wrong with the World? ” that whereas I prefer eugenics he prefers rheumatics, 
spends much of the time which he can spare from such subtle epigrams upon the 
championship of what he understands by liberty; and all readers of Dr. Sherlock’s 
recent book on “‘ The Feeble-minded ”’ will agree with those who have first-hand 
knowledge that this question of liberty has to be properly appreciated and dealt 
with by us. There are champions of liberty who appear to think that the feeble- 
minded and inebriate prostitute is freer in Piccadilly than in a home, and who are 
actively engaged in justifying Madame Roland’s cry, “-O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” with far more poignancy than anything in the 
history of the French Revolution. Readers of Miss Dendy’s report on the work 
in 1910 of the Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the Permanent Care of the 
Feeble-minded will remember how two girls were withdrawn by parents at the 
age of sixteen because there was hope of profiting by their earnings, and how 
disastrous the consequences were. We who seek to protect the feeble-minded, 
so that such girls, after years of care and devotion, may not be turned adrift just 
when our care should be redoubled, we who seek to avert the fate of the 
feeble-minded mother of an illegitimate feeble-minded child, a mother who may 
thereafter become a prostitute, syphilitic, abandoned by God and man, as it would 
seem—it 1s we who are the friends of liberty. 

But we must be careful so to state our case. We must insist that the feeble- 
minded or insane person’s own interest is our primary concern, and then if we 
are challenged about liberty by those who think in names, we must reply that 
liberty is not a gift but an achievement, and may remind our literary critics of the 
words of Goethe, that freedom is his alone who daily conquers it anew. In so 
far as this conquest is at all possible for such patients it is possible only under the 
care against which those who think of liberty in mechanical terms protest. “The 
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defective-minded are in the position of children all their lives, and our duty is 
accordingly to take care of them, primarily in their own interests, as we take 
care of other children. 

I have attempted to deal with the first argument against the eugenic demand : 
it is the argument from primary morality and humanity, and must be honoured, 
respected, and fairly answered, however much inclined we may be to treat meh 
contempt the ignorant assurance of its most conspicuous representatives. 

A second argument is that the cases for care and control cannot be recognised. 
‘This argument is commonly advanced by those critics who say, “ We know 
nothing about heredity,” which indeed no one denies. “Those, however, who 
do know something about heredity, and who do possess some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the mentally defective, must answer this question seriously, for 
it is a real one in the eyes of ars te opinion. I speak as one who has 
preached eugenics, by voice and pen, all over the country for many years 
past, and I know that if we are to gain our end we must return satisfactory 
assurances on this point. My customary reply to objectors 1s, and has long been, 
that, as regards the many doubtful cases, we must continue our. study and 
meanwhile beware of rashness; but that there are many more cases as to which 
there is no doubt whatever, nor possibility of it; and that our doubt of the former 
group does not discharge us from doing our evident and unquestionable duty to the 
latter. I further make a point of adding, whether in answering questions after 
a lecture or in public or private correspondence, that all decisions as to the care 
and control of the mentally defective will be subject to frequent periodical 
supervision, as in the case of the certified insane at the present time. The point 
is of great importance in the education of public opinion, which Is too apt to think 
of segregation as something harsh, hasty, and irrevocable, instead of humane, 
deliberate, and flexible. 

The third argument against the satisfaction of the eugenic demand is that it 
would be very expensive. On the contrary, it would be incredibly cheap, as 
compared with the present expense; only the actual cost would be known 
(because measurable) in the one case, whereas it 1s unknown (because it is 
immeasurable) in the other. “The expense argument is, however, like the other 
two, of great practical importance; and that is why we must make, and when 
necessary display, such a catalogue of consequences as I have already outlined. 
After reviewing it, only the very feeble in mind will ever again cite this argument 
against the right care of the feeble-minded. 

I have dealt with the three objections, in the name of liberty, in the name of 
scepticism, and in the name of economy, which the Eugenist must expect to 
meet before his demand can be satisfied. “Chat demand is for the right care of 
the mentally defective just so long as they and we and the future need it. 
Commonly this will mean all their lives; invariably it will include the period of 
adolescence (which, worse than savages—say Zulu or Bantu—we now neglect); 
and in those comparatively rare cases where continuous lifelong care or segregation 
seems more than is demanded in the interests of the individual alone, the Eugenist 
is not without an appropriate measure. “[hat measure is non-mutilative 
sterilisation, by vasectomy or salpingectomy, or possibly by the Réntgen rays. 
This I advocate on the grounds of humanity, in cases where lifelong control of 
the individual is unnecessary, and, so far from favouring the happiness of the 
individual, as in the great majority of cases, would be cruel. Not until 1907 did 
I venture to quote sterilisation freely as a eugenic measure, for great play can be 
made with it by our careless and unscrupulous opponents. But it has its place 
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in the eugenic armoury—and even, as Indiana illustrates, in the records of eugenic 
legislation: and we may recognise and advocate it provided that we never refer 
to it or even think of it except as a measure of mercy and kindness in suitable 
cases. “There will be plenty to laugh at such an assertion, but when they and 
their laughter as silent and impotent for ever, the work of Pasteur and Lister, 
which already serves the cause of child birth, and is thus an instrument of positive 
eugenics, will be in the regular employment of negative eugenics by putting a 
racial. end to individuals unfit for parenthood, whom it will leave otherwise 
complete in structure, function, and feeling. 


(2) The Growing Point of Progress. 


In the final meeting of our section we shall discuss the growing point of 
progress—which Is the child, and the care already taken of children at the school 
age. We shall consider the distinction between the naturally defective (or the 
very-early-nurturally defective, such as the Mongolian), and the child who is 
merely dull or backward owing to lack of sleep, imperfect diet, the half-time 
abomination, or any other such nurtural cause. I am no administrator, and will 
stick to my last; but it is evident that the solution of the practical problem will 
grow out of the existing care of children at the school age. The child is the 
growing point of progress. 

Finally, we must continue to investigate the originating causes of mental defect 
and disease, alike in stocks and in individuals. ‘The evidence, if we judge by the 
work of the American school of experimental biology, the experiments of Oliver 
with lead, those of Laitinen, Hodge, Combemale, and a host of other students with 
alcohol, the observations regarding malaria adduced by Ross and Jones, and the 
general trend of modern psychiatry—will point to a number of toxins or poisons, 
some of which act upon the nervous system of the individual, at various stages of 
development or in maturity, the more important of them also being capable of 
producing blastophthoria or poisoning of the germ, which falls most severely, as. 
theory would lead us to expect, upon the determinants or factors (probably 
pro-ferments) of the nervous system of the future individual. Against these racial 
poisons a preventive eugenics must fight, chiefly by the methods of education and 
improvement of environment on which all are agreed and to which the theory of 
racial poisons adds force. | 

When the field of eugenics is thus completely viewed, the possibilities of action 
therein will be seen to be unlimited. Already, we must fight by every means in 
our power for the humane and adequate control of mentally defective stocks, and 
must engage no less arduously and variously in the struggle against syphilis and 
alcohol. ‘There is no discharge in this war, but we shall win; the Eugenist must 
be prepared for ridicule, contempt, and misunderstanding, but may bear with 
him to the end the words of Matthew Arnold, scion of a fine eugenic stock :— 


“‘ Charge once more then, and be dumh, 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall.” 
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Eugenics and the Prevention of Destitution. 


By Ernest J. LipBetrer. 
(General Relieving Officer, Bethnal Green.) 


THE term “ Prevention of Destitution ” involves the consideration as to whether 
and to what extent destitution 1s preventable, and these questions can only be 
answered after inquiry into the causes of destitution when found. Such an 
inquiry resolves itself into an examination as to the mental and physical condi- 
tion of the destitute individual, his character or type, and the environmental 
condition in which he was reared and moves. In short, has the individual been 
endowed with a sufficient measure of energy, capacity, and intelligence, to enable 
him to make the best of his environment, and so attain that standard of efficiency 
which will be at all times self-supporting. 

The “ Eugenics Education Society ” recently undertook an inquiry from that 
point of view, and as I was intimately concerned in that inquiry, I have been 
asked to put before you to-day the view of the Society with regard to Prevention 
of Destitution. 

Any proposal for the Prevention of Destitution must command the sympa- 
thetic consideration of all interested in the welfare of the race, and it must be 
admitted at once that a fair proportion—perhaps not a very high proportion—of 
the destitution caused by temporary sickness might be prevented. It is agreed, 
too, that given a community “ well born,” the provision of a good environment 
should prevent destitution for all who wished to be independent. 

But it is the view of the Society that destitution, so far as it is represented by 
pauperism (and there is no other standard) is to a large extent confined to a special 
and degenerate class. 

Those acquainted with the Poor Law know that the steady decline in pauperism 
is the result of the consistent application of well established principles, and of 
improvement in administration, and that the whole process of administration and 
legislation since 1834 has been gradually to press the passably efficient out of 
the ranks of pauperism. 

This process, together with other causes associated with treatment, has been to 
develop and confirm a defective and dependent class known and recognised as the 
pauper class. “The proposition that there is a distinctive pauper class need not be 
laboured. All connected with either the Poor Law or private charity know that 
they deal with a class separate and distinct from the world of independent men 
and women, whose ramifications extend only into well defined channels. 

The problem of destitution lies distinctly and for all time in the personal and 
human element which this consideration involves. Policy and administration 
directed merely and extensively to an elaboration of machinery, which in principle 
and in practice leaves the personality of the pauper untouched, will not only raise 
the cost of pauperism above the present high figure, but, inasmuch as it involves 
the increased dissipation of public funds on a class incapable of improvement 
thereby, will do no more than serve to perpetuate the defective class and to attract 
within the pauper class the enormous population living on its border. 

More and more public policy is developing in the direction of higher expendi- 
ture on the unfit, and less, comparatively, on the fit. In the name of education, 
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special schools are now provided for cripples, the deaf and dumb, and other 
mentally and physically unfit. Under the Poor Law, workhouse accommodation 
in all classes is superior to the standard of living among labourers of independence, 
and it is admitted that the medical provision has now reached such a degree of 
excellence as to be above that obtainable, not merely by the independent labourer, 
but also by the working classes generally, and in some districts by the middle 
class. It may be noted here, too, that “the period of the greatest increase in 
the expenditure per pauper corresponds with the period of the greatest numbers ” 
(Majority Report, page 31). 

It is commonly asserted that these provisions are to be justified on the grounds 
that they are remedial in their character, and with regard to the pauper, that the 
restoration to independence is a sufficient excuse for the expenditure. Whilst 
there was reason to hope that restoration to independence was possible, or that 
those subject to special treatment as remedial were likely to improve to any 
appreciable extent under treatment, it was possible to view the expenditure with 
some degree of acquiescence, but it is now generally admitted by those who know 
the system, that the special treatment afforded to children in special schools, in 
institutions for the feeble-minded, and for adults in homes for inebriates, etc., 
that beyond an increased measure of comfort and happiness whilst in the insti- 
tution (which could be secured at much less cost) the system has accomplished 
little of ultimate practical value. 

With regard to the restoration to independence of the pauper, the claim rests 
on the example of an occasional case, here and there, of some person or family 
who received relief for a period, probably in special circumstances, and thereafter 
were not known to re-apply—at least for a time. Except in the case of orphan 
children “ permanently ” maintained, on the death of their parent or parents, it 
could not be shown in any Sees number of cases that the receipt of Poor 
Law Relief does more than tide the pauper over a period of exceptional distress. 


Even in the case of infirmary treatment it could not be shown that a sufficient 
measure of restoration takes place to justify the expenditure made to that end. 
Not more than 40 per cent. of current chargeability in infirmaries could be shown 
to be cases of first chargeability, and that proportion would in part consist of 
sickness of a permanent kind. At least another 35 per cent. would be found to 
consist of chronic paupers—persons who spend their lives between the workhouse 
and the infirmary, or who habitually resort to the Poor Law in any difficulty. 
‘The other 25 per cent. are cases of repeated admission—chronic paupers in the 
making. 

‘That conception of pauperism which 1s based upon the assumption that the 
pauper is the normal person made destitute by necessitous circumstances, fails to 
recognise that behind those circumstances there is the character and personality 
of the destitute person; that destitution in an adult is a sure and certain sign of 
inefficiency (not necessarily a fault), and that efficiency is pre-eminently a matter 
of hereditary quality. 

Let us take the class most favourable to the point of view that the pauper is 
the normal person—the able-bodied—and try to ascertain the measure of 
efficiency in that class. 

From the Local Government Board Report, 1909-1910, it appears that on 
January Ist, 1910, there were: Able-bodied indoor poor (in health), 24,916; 
able-bodied indoor poor (temporarily sick), 34,843; able-bodied outdoor poor, 
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Now let us remember that included in these figures are many persons not 
directly chargeable : — 

(1) Widows receiving relief for children. 

(2) Deserted wives. 

(3) Women waiting for maternity wards. 

(4) Wives with children, whose husbands are in hospital or prison, and 
who cannot keep the children without assistance. 

(5) Men relieved on account of the sickness of wife or child. 

(6) Able-bodied men who become chargeable on the death or absence of 
their wives, and who cannot get on without them. 

All the various persons I have named are classed as able-bodied . . . and properly 
so. They form at least 60 per cent. of the ordinarily able-bodied. Many of 
these are chargeable only in the sense that they are the responsible heads of 
families relieved—often by medical attendance only. 

I wish to say nothing to weaken that sense of responsibility which alone keeps 
this form of relief in check, or to minimise the burden imposed upon the com- 
munity in the maintenance of a service to meet all these varying requirements; 
but I want to insist that those who study the statistics, and build their social and 
economic theories out of them do not realise the diversity of causation lying 
behind this chargeability. 

‘They see that there are so many thousands of able-bodied paupers, and assume 
that these are unemployed workmen needing only to be employed to be rendered 
independent. 

The chargeability of an able-bodied widow with her children may be, and 
often is, due as much to biological as to economic cause. . . . he desertion or 
imprisonment of a husband or wife may be due—and I find frequently is due—- 
to a distinctly inheritable defect—namely, mental. Many husbands and wives 
part because life together 1s impossible . . . and for reasons of character associated 
with inheritance. . .. And in such cases it i good for the community and the race 
that they should ee 

Now all these varying classes cover quite 60 per cent. of the ordinary able- 
bodied class. Of the remaining 40 per cent., at least 38 per cent. suffer from 
some mental or physical defect or some abnormality or deficiency, and in nearly 
every case of indoor able-bodied pauperism it will be found that the individual 
is of a low mental type. 

It is this low mental type that I particularly commend to the attention of those 
working for the Prevention of Destitution. What are you going to do with it? 
It is prolific: it is healthy: and under pampering legislation and administration 
it has a survival value not to be found among the higher and more sensitive types. 
Yet it has neither the mental nor physical energy to keep pace with the normal 
population, and be at all times self-supporting. 

This low type finds its way inevitably to the workhouse. Lack of initiative, 
lack of control, and the entire absence of a right perception is a far more 
important cause of pauperism than any of the alleged economic causes. How do 
you propose to deal with it? 

The Poor Law is said to have failed with regard to this class. What else can be 
expected ? The Poor Law is set and hedged about with a number and variety of 
contrivances designed by the various religious and charitable agencies to arrest 
the course of the destitute person on his devious path to the arehabse The 
arrangement acts as a sort of human sieve through which only the hopeless and 
the helpless pass to the Poor Law. All that can be used, turned, or exploited by 
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the arresting organisations do not reach the Poor Law. ... It is retained, used, and 
exploited, and made the subject of favourable report. 

And the failure of the Poor Law with this class is not less than the failure of 
the Education Department, the Central Unemployed Body, or any other organi- 
sation, and for this reason: If the organisation treats them as normal persons, 
they fail to come up to the standard; if they are treated as less than normal, the 
organisation at once becomes a charity, is pampering as such, and thus increases 
the volume of its dependents. 

To this broad general class four smaller classes regularly contribute : — 

(1) The feeble-minded, to which I need only refer. 

(2) The wandering family. ‘The man and woman with children who 
wander up and down the country, never having a settled home, and often 
no settled locality. “Their children are born and die in the workhouse, their 
existence is eked out with periods of hop-picking, pea- and fruit-picking, in 
short intervals in prison, the infirmary, or the workhouse. “The children are 
not educated (guardians will not even adopt them because they “do not 
belong to the parish,”’ they never learn a trade, and have not even the slum 
child’s privilege of a settled environment. 

(3) The “ins and outs.” “These differ from the last, but are so well 
known that I need only refer to them. 

(4) Again, in a special class society permits reproduction, but holds the 
parent unfit to rear the offspring. Under the Poor Law Act, 1899, 
guardians were empowered to adopt and withhold from their parents the 
children of parents whose mode of life is such as to render them unfit to have 
the control of children. A large number of children have been adopted 
under this statute, and the parents set free—without enforceable obligation 
to even contribute towards the maintenance of such children—to recommence 
the process of reproduction over again, well knowing that they will be 
relieved of their fresh obligation by the community, if, in the meantime, 
their conduct 1s only sufficiently bad. 

The Poor Law, like the Prevention of Destitution Scheme, is defenceless 
against all these classes. Whilst society permits full freedom for production and 
development, it must provide a service for their care and, at least partial, mainten- 
ance; moreover, no deterrent policy will influence men and women who by 
character and temperament are impervious to the considerations which move the 
normal person. 

No scheme for the Prevention of Destitution can hope to be successful which 
is not based upon the principle that the individual whose destitution is to be pre- 
vented actively co-operates in the measures to that end. ‘This assumes the desire 
to be assisted and the capacity to co-operate. What is the nature of the appeal to 
be made in these cases? 

The able-bodied pauper in health is a person outside the considerations which 
move the normal person; appeals to his manliness, his courage, or his self-respect 
all fall on barren ground, because there is nothing in him to respond.... As 
Dr. Slaughter has so well said, “he was born without manly independence... 
he came into the world with his mainspring broken,” and no sort of virtuous 
appeal can reach or move him. 

To what length is the community prepared to go in its defence against these 
classes? It is clear that for some of them the only measure is that suggested by 
the Eugenics Society—namely, detention and segregation. 

The important considerations are (1) the liberty of the subject; and (2) the 
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increase in cost imposed on the present generation for a service the benefit of 
which will not be felt in this generation. With regard to the former a distinction 
must be drawn between liberty and licence. “The latter term is more appro- 
priate to many existing conditions. If the term liberty is to cover freedom in its 
widest and wildest sense, then there is no justification for the measure of inter- 
ference already established. | . 

The increase in cost ought not to be great, due regard being given to the 
relief afforded to the existing system by the withdrawal of its expensive members, 
and the possibility of detention in self-maintaining conditions. 

Eugenics and the Prevention of Destitution will be best served if and when 
we secure that the best in our organisation is used in an effort to educate and 
develop those who are really educable, and in whom the development 1s possible 
on the right lines; and that our accommodation for the treatment of sickness shall 
be available for those who may be nursed back to health and independence to take 
their share in doing the world’s work, instead of, as at present, being absorbed by 
the hopeless, the incompetent, and the defective. “Thus would be saved the waste 
in our organisation, not only in itself, but in the improper survival value it gives 
to the defective. 

Any scheme for the Prevention of Destitution, to be successful, must take into 
account the value of original human quality, and must consider the consequences 
of supplementing the survival value of defective strains. 

Survival value consists of two parts—production and preservation. “The 
fecundity of the defective is abundantly established; the preservative element is _ 
supplied in the social organisation which so elaborates its administration as, not 
merely to arrest the natural decease of the defective, but to preserve and develop 
the defective community on better terms than the normal person—and at his 
expense. 


Discussion. 


Captain A. St. JoHn (Penal Reform League) said he often wondered how many of 
these people, whom they heard of as being always in and out of prison, were feeble- 
minded. The feeble-minded should not be sent to prison, but should be properly 
cared for; and if they had proper places of detention available where people could 
be kept under expert observation and examination medically and sociologically, it 
would be a great step forward. The information gained would be an excellent guide 
as to how such persons should be disposed of, and at the same time valuable scientific 
information would be obtained. In America, at St. Louis, there were five places 
at which juvenile offenders were examined very carefully and afterwards trained, 
and the system might be made available for adults as well.as for children. It would 
only be doing justice to them, and would be a great aid to scientific knowledge. 

Miss Kirpy said with regard to fallen girls there were several homes for these 
girls in various parts of the country. They had one in connection with their Associa- 
tion at North Finchley, and there was one at Bath and another at Birmingham. It 
was quite easy to start those homes on a small scale, and when once they were 
started very little subscriptions were needed to keep them going. She hoped that 
more of them would be started in the future. 

Dr. Harry Corner thought it might be helpful to those working amongst those 
subject to habitual immorality if one introduced a scheme of classification. They 
should be classified so that those who fell through force of circumstances could obtain 
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special treatment. He took it that that was the class of people who were treated 
by the rescue homes; but the other class needed pathological treatment, and could 
not be properly treated in the rescue homes, but should be treated in a medical 
home, where they could be better controlled. In some cases, of course, there was 
nothing to control, but in other cases it was caused through arrested development. 
Want of control also occurred later on in life, especially amongst men, but occasion- 
ally in women, with the result that they got into terrible trouble. It was caused 
through illness, and not to any intentional wrongdoing. A person might take to 
drink or might become thoroughly immoral, but it was simply a preliminary stage 
of mania, and it first manifested itself in loss of control. As a rule it would lead 
to acute mania; but many of those cases could be saved under proper treatment 
before they reached the acute mania stage, when of course they were recognised 
as lunatics. An important point was mentioned by Dr. Saleeby in the degeneracy 
which led to diminished receptive power, not only diminished resistance against 
temptation, whether the temptation was drink or anything of that sort, but against 
disease ; and it was quite apparent that if there was diminished resistance to microbal 
disease there was diminished resistance to other things, and they had to take that 
fact into consideration. The alcohol habit in many cases was acquired, but when 
the alcoholic habit was added to mental deficiency, it was much harder to cure. 
The same thing applied to drugs, and he only wished people addicted to the drug 
habit could be dealt with in the inebriate’s home. Temperance was gaining headway 
in this country, but the taking of drugs was on the increase; and not only should 
they be able to control inebriates, but they ought to be able to control drug takers 
as well. Quite recently he came across a case in which an inebriate lady placed 
herself in the home, but after being there for twelve months she got tired of it, and 
wrote home to her husband, persuading him to get her out of it. The superintendent, 
however, referred the husband to the magistrate, and the magistrate declined to 
allow her to go. The husband then went to the Home Secretary, and the lady got 
her discharge, which had a very bad moral influence on the inmates of that home. 
It was an offence for a publican to supply alcohol to an inebriate, but it was not 
an offence for a chemist to supply pounds worth of drugs to people whom he knew 
to be drug takers, and whom he often knew were under medical care. The drug 
takers surreptitiously obtained these drugs; or if they could not obtain them. them- 
selves, they were obtained by friends who sent them to the patient, the consequence 
being that their treatment became hopeless. In all cases, however, where the habit 
was acquired, they could be treated in the inebriate’s home, and the prognosis was 
often extremely hopeful in drug cases. He should put the recoveries at 75 per cent. 
at least in the acquired cases, but in other cases nothing but permanent control 
would be satisfactory. With regard to Dr. Needham’s paper, medical men were 
often anxious to certify cases, but could not do so. The Lunacy Commissioners were 
the first people to complain if they sent in a weak certificate. He had under his 
care some time ago a very vicious case. It was the case of a youth of good family, 
and he was so vicious that he did not care to receive him. He was an extremely 
good musician and clever in many respects, but in other respects he was very weak, 
and the least drop of alcohol made him raving mad. He was eventually charged 
at the police-court for an unnatural offence, and committed to the assizes. Whilst 
he was awaiting his trial he stayed with the speaker, who called in another well- 
known specialist, but he could not certify him. They only had a few days before 
the assizes, and the only method by which they could get legal restraint was to ask 
for an inquiry into the person’s state of mind, which usually took some months. 
An inquiry was afterwards held before the Master in Lunacy, and everybody agreed 
that he was not responsible for his actions, but they could not certify him. They, 
however, got an order two days before he went to the assizes, otherwise he would 
have been treated as an ordinary prisoner and found guilty. After being in prison 
for some time, it would have been found that he was insane, and no doubt he would 
have been sent to Broadmoor for the remainder of his existence. At the present 
time the law only took into account the evidence the doctor obtained at the time 
of examination, and he mentioned the case to show that the law should be altered. 

The PRESIDENT : What became of him? 

Dr. Harry Corner said he became weaker and weaker, and was now an inmate 
of an asylum. When a person had property and could not manage his affairs, it 
was usual to hold an inquiry, which took the whole of his conduct into account 
throughout his existence ; and they wanted something of that sort brought into their 
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ordinary method of certification. When young people were guilty of disorderly 
conduct it often! showed that there was mental disorder, and an inquiry should be 
made into the case. A doctor in his private practice had an examiner standing over 
him, in order to see that a person was not certified without being examined properly. 
He knew what the law of England was, and he also knew something about the 
liberty of the subject. If they put a man under restraint, he might afterwards 
bring an action against them, therefore the ordinary medical man was under a 
great difficulty. 

Miss Denpy said she thought that segregation would be a great step forward; she 
was afraid if she told a poor woman she wanted her children in order to give them 
lifelong care, the woman would strongly object, but if she told them they were to 
be segregated, she might be contented. She never called her school a school for 
feeble-minded, but called it a boarding school. It was necessary to know the people 
one was talking to, and address them accordingly. 

Mr. G. Toutmin, M.P., said he was not a specialist, but he was convinced that 
that Section was working on a most important matter, and that greater powers 
from the Legislature were needed. It was quite apparent that they must have con- 
tinuous care for these feeble-minded people, and he did not see how they could 
get it unless fresh legislation was passed. In order to secure it, however, they would 
require the whole force of public opinion focussed on the matter. As far as feeble- 
minded people were concerned alcohol was poison, and he thought temperance 
societies should point that out to_the people, instead of representing that the taking | 
of alcohol was a sin. It might possibly be a sin for some people to take alcohol 
because of its harmful effects, but such statements should not be applied to people 
generally. He also thought it amounted to a sin to give alcohol to weak-minded 
people, who had not the mental capacity to appreciate what they were doing. He 
thought the temperance societies could perform good work by getting feeble-minded 
people to become total abstainers; and if they joined forces with the temperance 
reformer they would no doubt to able to obtain what they desired in the way of 
legislation. If they could not keep alcohol from weak-minded people, they must 
keep weak-minded people from alcohol. Therefore temperance societies could do 
excellent work in that direction by joining forces to secure an amendment of the 
law. He had tried to get the Feeble-minded Bill introduced before the conference 
commenced; but failed to do so. However, he hoped to be able to introduce it shortly 
in order that they might discuss the Bill in Parliament in the autumn. It was a 
very practicable idea, and a little pressure brought to bear in certain directions would 
no doubt enable them to get the Bill passed. The Bill was in an advanced state of 
preparation, but just required a few finishing touches. However, he would rather 
have an imperfect Bill introduced this session than nothing, in order that they could 
talk about it and suggest improvements during the autumn. They must, however, 
have public opinion behind them, otherwise it would never become law. If he was 
to use the word ‘“‘ segregation ’’ in the House of Commons instead of ‘‘ homes,’’ he 
was afraid it would cause discussion in certain sections of the House. He fully 
recognised that there would have to be some kind of power of detention. There 
was also the question as to whether the children should be put into large institutions 
or into smaller homes. It might be possible for a child to be considered feeble- 
minded, whereas it was merely very backward; and he thought that class of child 
should be afforded an opportunity of having their backward education made a little 
more perfect. He thought there should be an age limit, and that the younger children 
should be placed in small homes up to a certain age in order that they might be 
brought up under home-like surroundings. If they had an age limit the children 
would not be kept in the smaller homes all their lives, but they could be treated 
there and afforded an opportunity of being trained to earn their own living. 

Mrs. Notr Bower (Richmond Union) said she had just two points to urge with 
regard to rescue homes. The first point that arose when a girl entered the home 
was whether she was feeble-minded or not. She did not think that point was over- 
looked in a rescue home, but the difficulty was that when they were found to be 
feeble-minded they did not quite know what to do with them. That class of case 
was the most difficult problem they had to deal with. She did not refer, of course, 
to those girls of a low grade of mental deficiency, but rather to those who were 
on. the border-line, who were extremely artful, and they had no proper means of 
dealing with them. They found, however, that the majority of them, if kept in 
good surroundings and amongst good people, became good girls, but if they came 
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under any evil influences they again lapsed. She did not think feeble-minded girls 
were vicious as a rule, but they were subject to the vicious acts of others. She 
had often tried to find a home where they could get a girl taken in for less than 12s. 
per week, but there were very few. There was always the problem as to how many 
years the girl would have to be kept, and how long they would have to keep paying 
the 12s. per week. She was very pleased to hear that there was a home. where 
girls could be accepted under 8s. per week. There was also the difficulty of obtaining 
subscriptions, because if they had to pay 8s. per week until a girl was 70 or 80 years 
of age, the subscribers would become alarmed. That was the great difficulty they 
had with regard to rescue homes—the obtaining of subscriptions, because they often 
had to keep feeble-minded girls for indefinite periods. If the Legislature would give 
them control over those girls, they would be able to perform a very useful service. 
With regard to the question of giving drink to feeble-minded persons, it was an 
offence to give drink to a child under a certain age, and it also ought to be an offence 
to give drink to a feeble-minded person. 

Mr. MackeretH (National Temperance League) said that all people dealing with 
inebriety came across feeble-minded people. The two problems went together. 
With regard to morals, the inebriates had no morals; or else perhaps he had most 
extreme views about morality. The inebriate and the feeble-minded were very closely 
connected, and he had often found the two things running in a family. He thought 
that a great many inebriates, both men and women, could be cured if they exercised 
a little self-control. Many women inebriates did not take the trouble to attempt to 
cure themselves, because they were told there was no cure for them; consequently, 
they did not attempt to exercise their self-control. There were comparatively few 
feeble-minded people as compared with the vast number of inebriates. Many of them 
present had no doubt tried to give up smoking, and had found how difficult it was. 
He had himself smoked seven times before 10 o’clock in the morning—(laughter)— 
but had given it up. It was exactly the same with regard to drink, provided the 
person had the brain and will-power to refuse alcohol. The great evil was that the 
inebriate could not be locked up, and could not be taken away from his home 
surroundings. 

Dr. SaLeEBy said the present system of certification was a very bad one, and 
practitioners had to be very careful, otherwise a man would bring an action against 
him and ruin him for life. Whenever he lectured on temperance platforms he always 
pointed out that inebriety was a symptom, and that the partaking of alcohol was 
not a sin. The word ‘ segregation ’’ had been used and abused by various writers. 
~They might on one occasion call it segregation, and on another occasion call it a 
permanent home. With regard to legislation controlling sterilisation, he was hopeful 
that it would eventually come about. It was done in America at the present time, 
although he was bound to admit it was sometimes abused. He had been informed 
that in America married people sometimes went to their doctors and got them to 
perform the simple but safe operation for obvious reasons. However, although it 
could be abused, yet at the same time there were many cases in which it could be 
turned to the service of eugenics. 


Third Day, Thursday, June rst. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The chair was taken by Sir William Chance, and the subject 
discussed was Wuar Pusiic AUTHORITIES AND VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES ARE DOING AND CAN DO TOWARDS ENSURING PERMANENT 
Care For Mentat Derectives. The following papers were taken :— 


1.—The Work of Voluntary Institutions for Idiots, Imbeciles, and the 
Feeble-minded. 


By Dr. F. D. Turner, Assistant Superintendent, Royal Eastern Counties 
Institution. 


2.—Homes and Colonies for the Feeble-minded. 
By Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P. 
3.—Monyhull Colony. | 
By Mrs. R. Vince. 


Workeof Voluntary Institutions for Idiots, Imbeciles, 


and the Feeble-minded. 


By F. Douctas Turner, m.3B. (Lond.) 
(Assistant Superintendent, Royal Eastern Counties Institution, Colchester.) 


‘THE paper I have the honour to present to this conference on the work of the 
voluntary institutions must necessarily be confined to that group with which I 
am specially connected. I refer to those institutions for the care and education 
of idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble-minded, which, without the aid of any grant 
or contribution from the State, have for periods varying from forty to sixty years, 
maintained and educated by private benevolence an ever-increasing number of all 
three grades of this class of mental defective. _ Without wishing to detract in 
any way from the excellent work which has of late years been performed for the 
highest of these grades by the National Association, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association for the Feeble-minded, and various Education Authorities, I wish to 
point out that the voluntary institutions, to which I propose to refer, were not 
only the pioneers in the work of caring for idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble-minded, 
but for over forty years they were the only institutions who provided for this 
class in any shape or form, apart from the lunatic asylum or the workhouse. Our 
founders, however, aimed at something more than mere care and.training for a 
certain number of idiots or imbeciles. “They went forth as missionaries to tell 
the people of England the sad condition of the idiots, to arouse the public con- 
science and to call for help for the whole of a pitiful class till then uncared for. 
I am indebted to my father, who has been connected with the Royal Eastern 
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Counties’ Institution for forty-six years, for many of the particulars contained in 
this paper. Dr. Shuttleworth and Mr. Turner are, I believe, the only repre- 
sentatives now remaining who are able to remember the early struggles of these 
voluntary institutions. “Chey number eight, viz., six in England and one each 
in Scotland and Ireland. It is, however, only the English institutions to which I 
shall refer, and placing them in order of seniority, they are the Magdalen Hospital 
School, Bath; the Earlswood Asylum; the Royal Eastern Counties’ Institution, at 
Colchester; the Western Counties’ Asylum, at Starcross; the Royal Albert 
Institution, at Lancaster; and the Midland Counties’ Asylum, at Knowle, near 
Birmingham. ‘Three of these institutions are under the direct patronage of His 
Majesty the King, and two have been granted the honour of calling themselves 
Royal Institutions. ‘Their list of supporters includes most of the eminent names 
in England, and there 1s scarcely a village in the country where the name of one 
or other of these institutions is not known and appreciated. Apart from public 
authorities, they maintain the majority of cases for whom any provision is made. 

Before I relate their history, there are two points I wish to bring before this 
conference. The one I especially wish to emphasise is that from the very begin- 
ning these institutions were founded for the express purpose of caring for aid 
grades of this class of defect, that 1s, for idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble-minded, 
from the lowest grade of idiot to the highest type of feeble-minded. “The second 
point is that it seems to me that the work they have done in the past has not 
received its fair share of acknowledgment, nor has sufficient consideration been 
given as to how they are to fit in to any scheme for the future. To give one 
instance: at the end of the prefatory statement printed for this section of the 
conference, although the National Association and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association are rightly given as prominent examples of voluntary bodies, no 
mention is made of any one of the institutions I represent. 

To Dr. Andrew Reed belongs the honour of arousing the conscience of the. 
country on this matter of caring for the idiot and the imbecile. He it was who 
founded the first institution in England, now known as Earlswood, which was 
Inaugurated at a public meeting held at the Mansion House in 1847, under the 
direct patronage of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. Funds 
were collected for the building of a National Asylum, but while this was being 
done, first Park House, Highgate, and then Essex Hall, Colchester, were rented, 
and on April 26th, 1848, the first patients were admitted at Park House. Earls- 
wood itself was cpened in 1856, the late Dr. Langdon Down being appointed 
the first superintendent, and all the patients from Essex Hall were ultimately 
transferred there. In 1859 the building at Colchester was opened, through the 
efforts of Dr. Andrew Reed, Sir Wm. Luard, and Mr. Millard, as a separate 
institution for the eastern counties, being the first provincial asylum for idiots. 
The Royal Albert, at Lancaster, now the largest and richest of all the institutions, 
followed in 1864, Dr. De Vitré being largely responsible for its inauguration, and 
Mr. Diggens, who had been at Colchester, the main cause of its success. Dr. 
Shuttleworth, now so well known, was the first superintendent. “Che Western 
Counties’ Asylum, at Starcross, was established in the same year, chiefly by the 
exertions of the Earl of Devon and Mr. Northam, and the Midland Counties’ in 
1868, by Lord Leigh, Dr. Bell-Fletcher, and Dr. Kimbell. These institutions 
were all started with the same general idea; primarily, they were educational 
establishments for idiots and imbeciles, and secondly, several of them were in- 
tended for the permanent care of the more helpless cases. “Che wording of their 
separate constitutions is almost identical, being “‘ not merely to take the idiot 
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under their care, but especially, by the skilful and earnest application of the best 
means in his education, to prepare him as far as possible for the duties and enjoy- 
ments of life.” It must be remembered that in those days the word idiot was 
the only “statutory ” term for all grades of congenital mental defect, although 
imbecile was in common use for the higher grade, and the highest of all were 
designated simpletons, a word, however, which has gradually been replaced by 
feeble-minded. ‘That these institutions were intended for all grades, including 
feeble-minded persons, is amply proved from their early reports. I will content 
myself with quoting from the first report of the Royal Eastern Counties’ Institu- 
tion, published in 1860, and written by Dr. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. :— 

“The objects of your charity may be divided into three classes: simpletons, 
imbeciles, and idiots. The first are those feeble-minded who have not been able 
to receive instruction in the ordinary manner, who do not possess the experience 
in life peculiar to those of their age in their social position, and who are said to be 
dolts, stupid, and fools, by the uncharitable. “Chey have nearly all the faculties 
to a certain degree, but indicate their alliance to the true idiot by their physiological 
deficiencies and general inertia of mind. They are to be distinguished from the 
backward and ill-taught.”’ “Vhe report then goes on to define the imbecile and 
the idiot. Later, when Dr. Duncan had been discussing some unmanageable 
cases, he says: “ As Essex Hall is a school in reality for the feeble-minded . . . 
these cases are obliged to be sent elsewhere.” 

The fact that from the first cases now known as feeble-minded were admitted, 
is also proved by the case records of numbers of patients, some of whom were dis- 
charged to earn their own living, and by the presence now in these institutions of 
a number of feeble-minded patients, who have been there for thirty, forty, and 
even fifty years, all of whom were certified under the old Lunacy Laws designat- 
ing them idiots. At Earlswood, five of the first cases admitted were, at the end of 
their term, engaged as servants in the institution, and as early as 1860 it is stated 
that five patients were able to make panelled doors. Although the younger 
institutions were established as training schools, the first two, viz., Earlswood and 
the Eastern Counties’ Institution, were from the beginning also intended for 
permanent care. One of the original rules of the latter institution provided that 
‘““a case may enjoy a life interest either by success at a second election or on the 
payment of £10 per annum.” It was, however, found that under this rule the 
permanent cases soon began to fill the institutions, and therefore to reduce the 
available vacancies at each election, and to obviate this difficulty, the number of 
life cases had to be limited (at Earlswood, for instance, to one hundred), although 
a system of re-election for additional terms beyond the first has, in actual practice, 
resulted in a goodly number of the inmates being permanently cared for. At the 
Royal Eastern Counties’ Institution (excluding a small number sent to other 
institutions), only just over one-fifth have been permanently discharged, all the 
others admitted during the past fifty-two years are still under treatment or have 
died in the institution. Of the present 360 inmates, 178, or nearly 50 per cent., 
have been in residence from seven up to fifty years. At Earlswood 184 patients, or 
41 per cent., have been in residence over ten years, and sixty-five from thirty to 
sixty years. At the Royal Albert over 160, at Starcross 33, and at the Midland 
Counties’ Asylum 25 have been there over ten years. One of the chief 
difficulties of providing permanent care is that it quickly reduces the vacancies in 
an institution to a negligible quantity. It might be assumed from statements one 
hears that the idea of permanent care for this class had only been recently thought 
of. I admit that in the beginning the voluntary institutions thought that a larger 
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proportion of those trained would be sufficiently improved to earn their own 
living, but they soon discovered that this was a mistake, and found, to quote an 
early report, that “cure must not be expected ; all that can be looked for is 
alleviation.” Or again, “‘ We do not profess that idiots by tuition, or any amount 
of attention, can ever attain an average amount of intellectual power.” ‘That 
permanent care was not only thought necessary, but was provided in two of the 
institutions, I have already proved, but the younger institutions took up the position 
that though admittedly life care was necessary for a large number of cases, that 
was a matter for the State and not for the charitable public. 

From the first it was realised at these institutions that ordinary school work 
was not of much use, that teaching in the three R’s was all that was necessary, 
even for the highest class, and that manual and industrial work was the best kind 
of training Fee all prades. As far back as the year 1854 the following trades 
were taught :—Matmaking, shoemaking, tailoring, netting, plaiting, carpentering, 
basket-making and gardening. 

For many years the institutions were greatly hampered in their work by the 

fact that they were under the Lunacy Laws. ‘The objection to hearing their 
children described as idiots, and the complicated procedure necessary to send even 
a small child for treatment frightened the friends of applicants. However, in 
1886, by the combined influence of all the institutions, a Bill was introduced and 
passed under the name of the Idicts Act. By this Act the term “ imbecile” 
became a statutory one, and the form of procedure necessary for detention was so 
simplified, and has, in practice, worked so well, that it has been recommended 
as a model by the Royal Commission on the Mesh lenthdede The term imbecile 
was not defined in the Act, but was intended by those who drafted it to cover 
the higher grades of Goripentel mental defect. As soon, however, as this term 
became statutory, the natural wish of parents to consider their own children better 
than others induced the increased use of the term feeble-minded. No doubt 
when this latter term becomes, as recommended by the Royal Commission, a 
statutory one, we shall have the same tendency to get outside its scope, and the 
highest grades of defectives will become “ feebly-gifted,” or something of that 
sort. “Those of us who have to deal with these cases frequently hear the friends 
say their children are, of course, not imbecile, and are much better than any 
patient they have seef with us, and after admission it is very exceptional to find 
these cases even as good as our higher grade patients. 

In 1890, under the auspices of the Charity Organisation Society, an influential 
committee was appointed to report on the provision made for, amongst others, 
the care and training of the feeble-minded, and Dr. Warner undertook a laborious 
series of investigations. In 1896 a Departmental Committee was appointed by 
the Government to inquire into existing systems for the education: of feeble- 
minded and defective children who were not idiotic or imbecile. “The recom- 
mendations of this committee were embodied in the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, and the Royal Commission on 
the Feeble-minded have since recommended the repeal of parts of this Act so as 
to allow of the special schools established under it being transferred to the new 
Board of Control. 

In 1895 the National Association for the Feeble-minded was founded and 
influentially supported, and it has established under its own care five homes, and 
recently the Princess Christian Farm Colony. It also has affiliated to it about 
eighteen other homes in various parts of the country. Roughly speaking, the 
Reaveunion provides accommodation for some 400 cases. 
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In 1898 the Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the permanent care of the 
feeble-minded was established, and under the energetic guidance of Miss Dendy, 
has prospered exceedingly, so that 1t now maintains 223 cases. 

‘The chief points of difference between these homes and the voluntary institu- 
tions are that although the homes have been provided by contributions of the 
charitable public, almost the whole of their inmates are supported by payments 
from Boards of Guardians or Education Authorities. “They do not take the 
lower grade cases, and patients over sixteen years of age cannot be legally detained. 
In the case of the voluntary institutions the inmates are largely supported by the 
charitable public; they take all grades, and under the Idiots Act have the power of 
detention to any age. 

The idea that led to the passing of the Defective Children’s Act of 1899 was 
that the bulk of these cases could be trained to become self-supporting—an idea 
we had already proved to be erroneous. Each grade may be improved to a 
considerable extent, but the great majority will always require control and 
supervision. What we have always maintained is that idiots, imbeciles, and feeble- 
minded are three gradations of the same kind of mental defect, and that in spite 
of the classification attempted by the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded 
the grades overlap, so that no definite dividing line is possible. 

Although influential people had been endeavouring to get this Commission 
appointed, it was not till the voluntary institutions came to their assistance in 1904 
that the Commission was actually obtained. ‘The original reference to the Com- 
mission was “‘ to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and epileptic 
persons, and with imbecile, feeble-minded, or defective persons not certified under 
the Lunacy Laws.” It is a matter of extreme regret that no one connected with 
the voluntary institutions was appointed on the Commission, their experience 
on the subject being unique, and this omission is doubtless responsible for the fact 
that although the earlier parts of the Report contain many expressions of approval 
the recommendations will, without doubt, have the effect of extinguishing all 
voluntary effort. 

I should like to refer briefly to the work that these institutions are doing at the 
present time. ‘The six in which I am especially interested possess amongst them 
nearly five hundred acres of land with large buildings, freehold, and unen- 
cumbered, the total value of which is roughly over half a million of money, 
besides endowment funds of varying amounts. ‘The total income of all the 
institutions for their last completed year (including donations to building and 
endowment funds) was about £86,000. 

Their buildings consist of custodial departments for lower grade cases, special 
departments for children and cripples, hospitals, convalescent homes, schools under 
specially skilled teachers, industrial and training blocks under specially experienced 
tradesmen, with residential blocks to correspond. ‘They have also farms, farm 
houses, and cottages. “The whole of these are supervised and managed by those 
who have devoted the best part of their lives to this particular work. All but one 
are filled to their utmost capacity, the number of patients under their care in the 
last completed year being 2,190. Patients are admitted by the votes of subscribers 
(except at Starcross), and some by payment. By a system of re-election, cases are 
retained (especially in the case of Karlswood and the Eastern Counties Institution) 
for term after term. Patients admitted by election belong to the working 
and lower middle classes, whose friends are too poor to pay for them. ‘These 
institutions were not intended for pauper cases, but latterly a certain number of 
these have been admitted by payment from Boards of Guardians. Except at 
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Starcross, all grades from idiot to feeble-minded are taken, the higher grades 
being the same as those seen in the special classes of the Education Authorities, 
and in the homes for the feeble-minded, and each institution has many cases 
equal to the examples given by Dr. Tredgold in his book as the highest class 
of a typical special school for mental defectives. “There appears to be no 
difference, mentally, between the patients at Starcross, who are all certified 
under the Idiots Act, and those also feeble-minded at, say, the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board Home at Witham, who are not certified. I have seen both, and 
if there is any difference, it is in favour of Starcross. 

The method of procedure with new patients admitted to any one of the volun- 
tary institutions is much the same in each case. ‘They are carefully examined by 
the medical man in charge; generally they are placed in quarantine and watched 
for a fortnight, and then transferred to the department which seems best suited to 
them. ‘The small children go to the nursery, the cripples to their own depart- 
ment, and the hopeless cases to their block, but it is seldom a patient goes into 
this grade straight off. Even with the apparently hopeless, hope is retained and 
every effort is made to bring out all the latent intelligence they may possess. The 
majority go to the schools and shops, but no decision is ever considered final, and 
if they do not get on at one occupation they are tried at another. “Their own 
wishes are consulted—an important point if they have a bent in any one direction. 
Few of the patients remain quite unimproved. Even the lowest grade become 
cleaner in their habits. and more manageable, but the great bulk are trained to be 
useful in some way, however small. “he lower grades may only shake mats, carry 
coal, wheel garden barrow, pick fibre, or clean boots, but the higher the grade 
the greater the degree of proficiency reached. It is astonishing how soon many 
of them begin to take a pride and a pleasure in their occupations, and it is seldom 
that visitors to any one of these institutions do not go away surprised almost 
beyond measure at the excellence of the work accomplished by the inmates. At 
ordinary school work many, who on admission knew nothing, can now read, 
write, and do arithmetic up to compound subtraction and even division. But it 
is at industrial work they do best, and there are many who can make suits of 
clothes, boots, brushes, and baskets, besides plain or fancy mats beth on a loom 
and on a frame. In two of the institutions nearly all the stockings and jerseys 
required are made by the patients on machine knitters. Some weave cloth, and 
the Honiton lace produced at Starcross is so exquisite that it scarcely seems 
possible it can have been made by defective girls. “Che Earlswood inmates print 
their annual report and do much general printing work as well. Many help 
largely with the housework and the mending, as well as in the kitchen and 
laundry. - ‘The elder girls are very useful in looking after the less advanced cases. 
Many lads and men do good work in the gardens and on the farms. Some make 
fair carpenters, but they especially excel in woodcarving. Some enjoy draughts 
and whist, nearly all love music, and look forward eagerly to a dance or an 
entertainment. Magic lanterns and gramophones help in the winter evenings, 
and both football and cricket matches are keenly contested. Drill with music 
is good for all who can join, and many do well in the ordinary exercises of a 
gymnasium. Several of the institutions have brass bands composed principally 
of patients. 

The list of prizes won by patients in these institutions, when in competition 
with normal individuals, is a long one, ranging from bronze medals and a diploma 
of honour at international exhibitions, to sweeping off most of the prizes at some 
of the county handicraft exhibitions. To take only last year as an example, at 
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the Essex Exhibition they took both first and second prizes for chip-carving, for 
brushes, for baskets, and for mats. At Teignmouth they took two first and two 
second prizes for woodcarving, and one for Honiton lace; and at Exeter both first 
and second prizes for carving. At the Suffolk Exhibition, when amateurs and 
professionals from all over England competed, they took one out of two first 
prizes, and at Ipswich they took three out of a possible four prizes (two firsts and 
one second) for wood-carving. Perhaps I may quote a paragraph from the Report 
of the Royal Commission which emphasises the good work done by these 
institutions :— 

“* We should like to point out that some of the best teaching we have seen 
both in England and America has been done by teachers who have been 
trained in institutions, for example, the Starcross Asylum. ‘The results at 
Starcross, both literary and industrial, are quite as satisfactory, if not more 
so, than any attained by certificated teachers employed under the present 
regulations of the Board of Education.”—P. 111, vol. vii. 

But the visitors’ books at these institutions contain hundreds of references quite 
as full of praise from all sorts and conditions of men as well as from public bodies. 

There is no doubt that. the great majority of the patients are happy. They 
lose the feeling of inferiority, being as good as their neighbours, and they take a 
pride in themselves and their work. ‘hey are easy to manage once you gain their 
confidence, but they need tact and cannot be driven. Small rewards for good 
work in the shape of regular pocket money and promotions from a lower to a 
higher grade are almost all that is necessary for discipline. If there is difficulty, 
it is with a few of the highest grade, especially those who have an insane family — 
history. 

What has the future in store for these institutions? It must be evident that 

if the recommendations of the Royal Commission are carried out, all voluntary 
subscriptions for this work from the charitable public will cease. If by the simple 
request of parents, etc., the County Councils are compelled to make suitable and 
sufficient provision for the care and control of any mental defective, whose parents 
cannot afford to pay for it themselves, it is not to be supposed that people will 
continue their subscriptions to these institutions. “he Commission commented 
very favourably in the body of their Report on the work of these institutions, and 
undoubtedly seemed to expect and desire their continuance. But the only 
reference that applies to them in the actual recommendations is that “ the 
Statutory Committee may contract with any public or voluntary agency for the 
care, education, training, or maintenance of mentally defective persons” (Rec. 
42). It may be said that as these institutions are already built and equipped it 
will be to the financial advantage of the Statutory Committees to contract with 
them. ‘This may weigh with some of the Committees, but many authorities will 
from the beginning undoubtedly insist on having their own institution, and as 
years go on the number of those prepared to contract will become an ever- 
diminishing quantity. It may be said that it will take a considerable time before 
all the Statutory Committees will have an institution of their own, but this is 
merely postponing the inevitable and reducing the voluntary institutions to the 
level of a bridge to help the authorities over the next few years. It is a matter for 
thankfulness that after sixty years of voluntary effort there seems a prospect of 
the State taking over its rightful work and doing its duty by these cases, but surely 
in any national scheme there ought to be a special niche found and a permanent 
position insured, for these institutions which have borne for so long the burden 
and heat of the day. 
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Homes and Colonies for the Feeble-minded. 
By W. H. Dickinson, m.pP. 


‘THE subject upon which I have been asked to address this Conference, if taken in 
its broadest sense, would demand far more time than that which has been placed 
at my disposal, and I propose therefore to restrict my remarks within a very 
narrow compass. I am enabled more easily to do this by reason of the fact that 
you have other speakers dealing with such questions as asylums for lunatics and 
imbeciles, after-care, special schools, and other matters affecting the mentally 
defective. My observations may therefore be directed to considering the provision 
made for the feeble-minded in its narrowest sense, namely, those who, whilst not 
fully endowed with sense are, nevertheless, not ordinarily looked upon as being 
of unsound mind. 

‘The feeble-minded, in this sense, is a person who has come under public notice 
within a very recent period. Lunatics and idiots have for many years formed 
part of our recognised social system, and have claimed and obtained their share 
of attention and even their place on the statute book; but the feeble-minded 1s 
only now struggling for his rights. He is hardly yet in sight of the promised 
land, where, within the limits of his intelligence he may take his share in the 
work of the world and fulfil the purpose for which he has been created. 

The discovery of the feeble-minded by the public is a discovery of the last 

forty years. It has come about through that revolution in social sentiment 
which has characterised the last half century and which has led society to recognise 
at last its responsibilities towards its weakest members. It has been largely due 
to the entry into municipal work of persons of sympathetic and earnest character, 
and, in my opinion, it has been especially due to the co-operation of women in 
that work. With a few exceptions the pioneers of this movement have been 
women guardians and women educationalists; and, for this simple reason, that in 
the personal attention that they devoted to the classes under their supervision, 
they came into actual contact with the evil as it existed and had to set to work to 
devise a remedy. 

Their first experience was in the maternity wards of the workhouses. “There 
is no more pathetic figure in all our cruel world than the feeble-minded girl who 
passes in and out of the maternity wards. In an Irish workhouse I saw a young 
woman with two children, both probably feeble-minded. She was mentally 
defective. Her mother had been mentally defective, and had given birth to 
her in the same ward as that in which she came to bear her children. She has 
spent the whole of her life in and out of that workhouse as her mother had done 
before her and her baby daughters will probably do later on if nothing is done 
to prevent it. 

This girl is no lunatic. She cannot be certified. She cannot be detained. 
She does not want to do wrong. She is the victim of society’s neglect. And 
she is only one of thousands of cases. No wonder that when lady guardians were 
faced with these unhappy persons, they felt that something must be done and set 
to work to do it. They realised quickly that the only remedy lay in providing 
these women with a home which would not be the workhouse or a prison, but a 
residence where there should be sufficient comfort and occupation to render 
the inmate contented and useful, and, one by one, such homes have sprung up in 
different parts of the country. The earliest that I know of was established in 
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North London by Miss Alexander in 1887. ‘This home was later on transferred 
to the care of the National Association for Promoting the Welfare of the 
Feeble-minded, and also removed to Hammersmith, where it now is. It accom- 
modates nineteen young women, for whom the guardians pay 10s. per week, the 
balance being provided by charitable subscriptions. “Ihe inmates, who are all 
feeble-minded, are employed in laundry and home work. 

In 1890 Miss Wemyss opened a small home at Painswick, Gloucestershire. 
‘This home still exists and provides for twenty-nine girls and women of whom 
almost all are mentally defective. Some are crippled or physically incapacitated, 
as Miss Wemyss holds that there is an advantage in mixing persons who are dif- 
ferently afflicted so that they may serve and help one another. In this case a 
considerable laundry business is carried on, bringing in gross receipts of some 
£700 a year. But it has been found very difficult to make the laundry uniformly 
successful as a matter of business, owing as much to ihe failings of the mentally 
efficient laundresses as to those of the mentally deficient. Still, the continuous 
work caused by the fact that the laundry is a commercial undertaking is an 
invaluable adjunct to the home and without it the interest and health of the 
inmates could not be maintained. ‘This home has had great financial difficulties 
to contend with owing to the unwillingness of country guardians to pay sufficient 
money to cover the maintenance of the girls, and, at the present moment, the 
committee are in serious straits and may be compelled to abandon their task for 
want of money. 

Between the years 1890 and 1900 a considerable number of similar homes 
came into being. ‘The most noticeable of them were the Arrowfield Top and 
Enniskerry Homes started by Miss Stacey at Birmingham. ‘These two homes 
accommodate forty-eight feeble-minded girls and are models of what this type of 
home should be. Laundry work and simple industries, especially that of rug- 
making, provide occupation and remunerative results. Of the income of the 
establishment no less than £768 was due to these industries, while £723 was 
contributed by the weekly payments by the guardians, which are at the rate of 
8s. 6d. a head per week. 

At about the same date the Liverpool Ladies’ Association for the Care of 
Girls added to their functions the management of a home for mentally deficient 
girls at Adcote, and in 1898 they established a second institution at Ashton 
House. Both of these homes have been very successful and the committee 
state that this increase is due to four facts :—-(1) That the homes are small (only 
twenty girls in each); (2) the conditions under which the girls live are as nearly 
normal as possible; (3) the laundry work taken as an industrial occupation keeps 
the girls actively employed and affords them variety of work; @) by the laundry 
work the girls earn a large amount towards their own maintenance, namely, 
nearly £900 in the two houses. 

This society has lately extended its operations by setting up a horticultural 
school, in which they propose to try the experiment of educating feeble-minded 
girls in outdoor work. It will be interesting to watch the result of this new 
departure. 

Since the year 1900 the number of homes has been still further increased. 
Of those established during this period undoubtedly the most important is that at 
Sandlebridge, organised by the Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the Per- 
manent Care of the Feeble-minded, of which Miss Dendy has been the inspirer, 
the originator, and the untiring and able administrator. Sandlebridge is really a 
school for boys and girls, but the schooling it gives to them Is chiefly that which 
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is learnt in the farm, the garden, the house, and the laundry. A commissioner 
sent from Canada to England to report upon the feeble-minded visited Sandle- 
bridge, and her report contains the following observations :— 

“IT went to Manchester to see the school at Sandlebridge with great expecta- 
tions as to what I should learn and see there. . . . These expectations were not 
disappointed. Indeed, they had hardly prepared me for what I saw. It was 
not that the buildings and grounds were expensive, or showy, or impressive. 
Everything was plain, simple, inexpensive. But it was the real thing. Here I 
saw the seriously, even terribly, defective children, the waste product of 
humanity, just as | have seen among ourselves, in a helpless and hopeless con- 
dition—lost, fallen, outcast, criminal, unhappy, evil. But I saw them here 
clean, comfortable, happy, and at home. It is noteworthy that no one wishes to 
leave Sandlebridge. They feel that it belongs to them and do not wish to run 
vway from their home any more than we do from ours.” : 

Sandlebridge is a school, but it is also rapidly becoming a permanent home for 
its inmates. It houses 134 boys and eighty-nine girls, and the extensions now 
in progress will raise the total accommodation to 270. ‘The girls are being 
taught laundry, gardening, and domestic work, which they will be able to 
engage in during what will probably be a life-long stay in this institution, and 
thus they will be made happy, industrious, and useful, and will be saved 
from personal degradation and disgrace, and the community will be spared the 
costly duty of providing for a feeble-minded progeny which would certainly 
have been produced were it not for the protecting care of the Sandlebridge school. 
The boys are employed on the farm, in the dairy, and in the garden. 

I have no time to deal individually with, other homes. Suffice it to say that 
since 1887 the number of homes for girls and women has increased from one to 
thirty-three, twenty-six afhliated with, or belonging to, the National Association 
and seven outside, accommodating in all over 800 inmates. ‘This is in truth 
only a small fraction of the women in dire need of help, but it shows progress— 
progress which has been achieved by continuous effort, great sacrifice, and under 
grave difficulties, which should entitle the pioneers and labourers in this new 
land to the respect and gratitude of the nation. 

‘The foregoing remarks have been directed to the treatment of feeble-minded 
women, and I now pass to that of feeble-minded men. ‘The defective man 
requires a home just as does the woman. If he has none he will inevitably find 
it in the prison, the workhouse, the lunatic asylum, or in shelters for the un- 
employed. In whatever form he gets it, it will be at the expense of the 
community, as he cannot work by himself. But he can work under suitable 
conditions, and where those conditions are provided his labour will be useful 
and remunerative. In his case also it is the home that he requires rather than the 
asylum. For him, too, the workhouse is absolutely impossible. We are speak- 
ing of men, who, whilst feeble, are not incapable. They have a will of their 
own that must be guided and not forced, and we cannot restrict their liberty 
unless we place them in conditions of comfort and happiness and provide them 
with useful occupation. "The most suitable work for such men is undoubtedly 
to be found on the farm and the garden; and, in America, where the most 
successful institutions for the mentally defective exist, it is become the custom to 
secure very large tracts of land in order to employ such men on all kinds of labour 
on the soil. 

In England the difficulty of obtaining cheap and suitable land has stood in the 
way of instituting homes for feeble-minded males. ‘The earliest attempt to 
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start a boys’ home was made in 1897 by the National Association for Promoting 
the Welfare of the Feeble-minded, who rented a farmhouse in Essex with a 
small quantity of land attached. “The amount of labour required was not 
sufhicient to employ fully the boys in the home, and the experiment was tried of 
sending the best lads out to work for private persons in the vicinity. For 
instance, one lad was engaged as an assistant postman, and I believe acquitted 
himself of his duties most successfully. It was said that where he delivered the 
letters not a single mistake was ever made. Farmers took the boys now and 
then, but numerous difficulties cropped up, and in the end this scheme had to be 
abandoned, and after ten years of struggling against adversity the association 
decided to Jaunch out into a much larger enterprise and purchased 171 acres 
at Hildenborough, in the county of Kent, where they have now fifty boys in two 
farmhouses and on which they are now erecting two more buildings for the 
accommodation of fifty girls. This colony, now known as the Princess 
Christian Farm Colony, is the most noteworthy of the voluntary institutions for 
feeble-minded men in the country. Sandlebridge school, to which I have 
already alluded, has also recently acquired a hundred acres for farm and garden- 
ing purposes, and is most successfully training up the boys to outdoor work. 

The great advantage of a farm colony lies in the variety of work which it is 
possible to give to the feeble-minded, Digging, ploughing, gardening, fruit- 
pruning, the management of horses, cows, pigs, and poultry, etc., demand labour 
for which the feeble-minded are well adapted. “They require, however, super- 
vision and direction of an expert character. It is this that will make it difficult 
to establish these homes on a small scale, for then the cost of management 
becomes excessive in proportion to the numbers benefited. “The problem, of the 
farm colony is how to collect together a sufficiently large number of inmates 
to justify a high standard of superintendence whilst at the same time preserving 
the home life and individual treatment which is usually only attainable in small 
establishments. Experience tends to show that this can be effected by housing 
the men in separate buildings containing from twenty to thirty individuals and 
placing them under the control of a house-master and matron working under the 
direction of a general superintendent of the colony. 

These houses can be built cheaply as it is well to avoid all elaborate and costly 
accommodation. ‘The total cost of the purchase of land and:the erection of 
buildings at the Princess Christian Colony will have been #11,000. As this 
will provide for 100 feeble-minded persons the cost works out at £110 per head. 
But the erection of the new houses on this estate is costing only £60 per head. 
Compared with ordinary asylums these figures are satisfactory. At the same 
time, it must be realised that the cost involved in maintaining a feeble-minded 
person must inevitably be considerable. “Che weekly contributions made to 
homes by the guardians vary between 7s. 6d. and 12s., the majority paying 10s. a 
week, but this is hardly sufficient. I am convinced that this charge upon the 
rates is well justified by the results in keeping these feeble-minded creatures 
immune from dangers which, in the end, would render them far more burden- 
some to the community. Voluntary homes have shown that they are capable of 
dealing successfully and economically with this subject, and without waiting 
for further legislation or additional financial assistance from the State much might 
be done if the Poor Law Authorities were induced to increase their payments. 

There are many people now who are sufficiently interested in this problem to 
devote their energy to managing new homes provided that the monetary require- 
ments are met. ‘The public should take advantage of this, and then by the 
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co-operation of the guardians of the poor with private benevolence a network of 
suitable institutions could easily be established all over the country which would 
afford immediate relief for the evil which undoubtedly demands early and 
radical treatment. 


Monyhull Colony. 


By Mrs. R. Vince. 
(Poor Law Guardian, Birmingham. ) 


I HAVE been asked to write a paper for this Conference on Monyhull Colony, 
describing the workings of the colony, how it is conducted, the nature of its 
inmates,-and also to supply some proof that will justify its existence and 
consequent expenditure. But before I do this I feel that in order to make my 
description complete I must begin quite at the beginning, and state very briefly 
how Monyhull Colony came to exist at all. 

The City of Birmingham for Poor Law purposes is managed by three unions— 
Birmingham, Aston, and King’s Norton—and members of each of these Boards 
were met with the great difficulty of providing properly classified accommodation 
for epileptics and feeble-minded persons in their workhouses. “The Guardians of 
each Board realised the desirability of separating epileptics from imbeciles, and 
also of keeping those who were feeble-minded but open to instruction and treatment 
from mixing with those suffering from a severer form of the disease; but felt that 
the expense of such classification was a great bar to the undertaking. 

In 1904 a conference took place between the three Boards on this subject, and 
ultimately the Birmingham, Aston, and King’s Norton Boards decided to combine 
for the purpose of establishing Homes for sane epilepticsand feeble-minded persons, 
and a joint Committee was established under the title of the Birmingham, Aston, 
and King’s Norton Joint Poor Law Establishment Committee, consisting of five 
members of each Board. It was agreed that accommodation should be provided 
for 210 inmates—Birmingham 110, Aston 50, and King’s Norton 50. It was 
also decided to exclude children under 16, in the expectation that at that time 
they would be dealt with by the Education Committee, and cases over 45 years 
of age as being unimprovable. “The joint Committee purchased a freehold estate 
known as Monyhull Hall, consisting of 185 acres of freehold land, a large house, 
lodge, two farms, at a total cost of £20,600. “They decided that the cost of 
maintenance should be borne by the Guardians by whom the patients were sent, 
and all the expenses should be met in the proportion of Birmingham 11/21, 
Aston 5/21, King’s Norton 5/21. 

Monyhull Colony was opened on April 11th, 1908, and is, I believe, the first 
attempt made by combined Boards of Guardians in England to deal with the 
epileptics and feeble-minded in a classified form. 

‘The colony consists at present of the following :— 

(1) Three Homes for men and three for Women, each Home containing 
thirty-six inmates. 
(2) A laundry capable of extension. 
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(3) A general kitchen block. 


(4) A cottage for head attendant serving as entrance lodge, adjoining 
which is a weighbridge. 


‘The old residence, Monyhull Hall, has been adapted as administrative quarters, 
and provides residence for the matron and female staff, with an office, dispensary, 
and stores. “The old lodge and gardener’s cottage are occupied by subordinate 
male officers; most of the others live outside the colony. Workshops for carpenter, 
fitter, and bootmaker have been provided. 

The administration of the colony is entrusted solely to the matron (Miss Carse), 
and Dr. Bert Jordan, M.B., B.Ch., of King’s Norton, has been appointed 
non-resident medical officer. 

The joint Committee meet at the colony every month for the direction and 
supervision of affairs. 

The work of the colony is carried on by the colonists themselves under 
trained supervision. 

The men work in the workshops and on the land; they have laid out and 
planted gardens to each home; and they work also in the grounds and on the fields. 

The women work in the laundry, the sewing-room, and also out of doors in 
the summer, picking fruit and vegetables. “There are evening classes held for all 
the colonists, and specially organised games and drilling exercises provided in the 
winter, also weekly concerts and entertainments are given by friends outside. 
One of the most interesting of these was an entertainment given this winter by 
the colonists themselves. I was present that evening, and was much impressed 
by the way they performed their different parts. “Their songs and recitations 
were remarkably well rendered, and were listened to with the greatest appreciation 
by their fellow-colonists. 

It may be interesting to this Conference as touching on the condition of the 
colonists if I quote from the Medical Officer’s report given August, 1910, when 
most of them had been in the colony for two years. He says: “Iam pleased to — 
report that I am convinced that nearly all the inmates have materially improved both 
mentally and physically since their entry into the colony. “The medical treatment 
of epileptics is, of course, important; but what I desire especially to impress upon 
you in this report is that the great improvement in bodily health, in mental 
brightness, and above all, in conduct, is mainly due to the arrangements made for 
work, play, amusements, entertainments, and simple drilling cxercise, and 
teaching suitable cases. I have heard great stress laid on the better conduct of 
the colonists. I certainly find as time goes on they are more obedient, less 
quarrelsome—in fact, they are better mez and women than when they were 
admitted.” 

That report of Dr. Jordan’s is the justification for the existence of Monyhull 
Colony. ‘Through its agency we have been able not only to keep 230 unfit men 
and women from doing harm to future generations by perpetuating their like, but 
during the two years they have been sheltered there they have become more 
healthy in mind and body, more useful, and consequently happier in every way. 
‘Though it would be too much to hope that they will ever become self-supporting 
outside, there seems to be no reason, 1f only they continue to improve, that they 
should not be able to help in a great measure towards their maintenance iside 
the colony. 

In the first part of this paper I mentioned that when the homes were opened 
no provision was made for children under 16. Since then we have found that 
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we have nearly 100 epileptic and feeble-minded children chargeable to the three 
Boards for whom some arrangement Is increasingly necessary. 

‘The Education Committee, suffering under the same pressure, have approached 
us with the suggestion that we should provide accommodation for children of the 
same class for which they are responsible. 

‘The joint Committee have proposed a scheme for the accommodation at 
Monyhull of 200 children of these classes, which provides for a Receiving-Home, 
school, workshop for manual instruction, and eight separate homes, thus enabling 
the ‘ean to properly classify the children, 

Since the original draft “of the scheme—events have been occurring in Birming- 
ham which have somewhat delayed action. A Municipal Extension Bill has 
been promoted in Parliament, and is now in its final stage. One of the sections 
of this Bill provides for the fusion of the three Boards of Guardians from whom | 
have already stated the joint Committee at Monyhull had its origin, and the 
original views of the Guardians and the Education Committee of the City Council 
of Birmingham as to epileptic and feeble-minded children are embodied in powers 
conferred by the Bill. It will be open to the Management Committee to provide 
for and receive children chargeable to the parish, and also children (not chargeable) 
for which the Education Committee are responsible. ‘The relative cost of such 
children will be equitably borne by the departments concerned. 

I cannot conclude this paper without referring to the one great drawback to our 
work at Monyhull. We have no powers of detention, and until we can obtain 
these powers, until we can get Parliament to fully realise how necessary they are to 
this work if it is to be properly carried out, we are hindered at every turn. We 
are constantly receiving applications from parents that their daughters and sons 
should be returned to them, at an age when they are a danger to the community 
at large. We have spent money on these young people; they have been taught 
and trained and improved, and if we let them go all that money and training 1s 
lost because they are not normal and are not fit to maintain or protect themselves 
amongst normal people. Yet because we have no powers of detention we cannot 
keep them; they must go out, and all our work is undone. We cannot deal with 
mentally deficients in an adequate manner without effective legislation. It must 
be clear to all who have any knowledge of the subject that those who are mentally 
unfitted for the battle of life need to be safeguarded and kept apart, in the best 
interest of the community at large. If Guardians are willing to undertake the 
charge of their poor creatures, surely it is only right that the legislature should 
give them the necessary powers to carry out such work in the best way possible, 
not only for the present but the future generations. 


Discussion. 


Captain St. Joun (Penal Reform League) said he should like to ask a question with 
regard to Dr. Turner’s paper as to what the authorities and experts considered to 
be the best form of government under which the homes for feeble-minded should 
be established, whether private, local, or national. It seemed to him that the arrange- 
ments at Vine-Land, in New Jersey, were ideal, as there they had a State endow- 
ment of the funds, but it was not strictly under State control. It was within the 
power of the Governors to act as they pleased. The Board of Governors were a 
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private corporation, but the Governors were nominated by the Governor of the State, 
and by that means there was co-operation between the public and the official 
authorities. The next question was as to the size of the establishment, and there 
again he thought Vine-Land was about the ideal. They had about 4oo in their 
institution; whilst at Waverley there were about 1,200, and another 250 on the 
farm attached to that institution, although the farm was about fifty miles away. 
He thought the cottage system was better than large establishments, but he should 
like to know the opinion of the experts on that subject. There was another question 
which in America affected the point at issue, and that was as to whether criminal 
feeble-minded persons should be mixed with the others. At Vine-Land, Dr. 
Goddard’s opinion was that they should be mixed up; but he understood that the 
Waverley authorities were of a contrary opinion, and that the criminal feeble-minded 
should be kept apart. He knew they had feeble-minded criminals there, but he 
believed it was contrary to the superintendent’s own personal opinion. At all events 
there were two different opinions in America, and he should like to know the 
prevalent opinion in this country. The next question was as to the staff, and he 
‘should like to know if the institutions in this country were sufficiently staffed, 
because it seemed to him that the staffs were hardly large enough. At Waverley 
they had a superintendent and four assistants, together with a head matron, and 
five teachers who looked after physical training, in addition to other teachers of 
various kinds. There were also six instructors of physical training, twenty matrons, 
and four matrons on the farm colony, in addition to four professors. One of the 
reasons he proposed for an increase in the staff was for research purposes. At 
Vine-Land they had not only the superintending departments, but they had a medical 
department, a medical research department, and a sociological research department, 
in addition to an agricultural research department. They had a model farm where 
they experimented on all kinds of things. What he wanted to insist upon were the 
benefits to be derived by having research work going on, and for that purpose they 
had skilled officials. With regard to visiting the homes of the children, he thought 
that could be carried too far. A person might be sent from the institution to a 
child’s home to ask various questions, and would be well-received, but if people 
kept calling time after time, the parents were apt to look upon them as. troublesome. 
He also thought the confidential information obtained might be made common 
property to certain societies interested in the matter, although that sort of thing, 
too, could be overdone. In connection with prisons also he thought it would be a 
good thing if people belonging to the prison could get into touch with the homes 
of the prisoners, and obtain information with regard .to heredity, and everything 
worth knowing about the people they had to look after. The Courts wanted that 
information, and he should like to see a kind of clearing house where information 
about the people could be sent and classified, in order that they might obtain informa- 
tion regarding everyone who was suspected of being feeble-minded. If they had 
a clearing house, too, the feeble-minded could be kept under careful abservation, 
and all the necessary facts collected. Something of the sort was absolutely necessary 
if the right class of treatment was to be given to each person. The main question 
was to get proper and efficient treatment for all these people, and he did not think 
iti would be very expensive to carry out. Some of the institutions might be made 
self-supporting, and others would be able to earn something towards their support. 
_It seemed to him that a large number of people who were sent to prison should be 
treated as feeble-minded or defective, and they could only find them out by having 
an institution of the kind he had mentioned. 

Mrs. A. CaRLYLE said that so many people were in difficulties in working for the 
feeble-minded that she should like to show what could be done without any great 
expense in Oxford. She might mention that they were not very rich, and con- 
sequently theirs was only a small home. She advised everyone to start in a small 
way, because it was very much better to have a small home than no institution at 
all. She did not pretend to have accomplished much, but felt very strongly that 
every little helped in that as in every other difficult problem. She felt, however, 
that sometimes it helped others to hear what could be done in a small way as a 
beginning and a preparation for greater things. Their chief idea should be not to 
get into debt, and she had found with a little trouble that they could get subscriptions 
amounting to about £100 a year from voluntary donors. There were plenty of 
old houses suitable for their purposes, although of course it was sometimes difficult 
to obtain one in small towns. About nine years ago Mrs. Peters went down to 
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Oxford to stir them up and interest them in this tremendous question, with the 
result that a committee of Oxford ladies was formed and a plan set on foot to start 
a home for ten or twelve feeble-minded girls. They appointed a treasurer, and sent 
out circulars, begging for subscriptions from all their friends. They were determined 
not to start without a subscription list of £480 or 490 per year. At first they rentea 
a house, but it was very difficult to get the right kind of house in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford. Consequently about four years ago they took their courage into their 
hands and built their present home, which stood on the height above the railway 
station about a mile and a half from the town. There they could take in twenty 
girls; and she might mention that they, were always full. Their aim was to keep 
their girls permanently, as it was really a home for permanent care; but every now 
and then there was a little change. They had had one death, and three cases of 
girls who went to them as feeble-minded, but developed insanity, and had to be 
removed to asylums. There were also two cases of girls whose people insisted on 
their returning home. Those changes of course would occur, and when they had 
a vacancy the difficulty was to select from the appalling number of applicants. It 
was absolutely heart-breaking.. They had fifty one year, thirty-five another year, - 
and more than ever this year. They were not all Oxford cases; but of course they 
gave a preference to local cases, and took them at 6s. per week instead of 8s. per 
week for girls from outside Oxfordshire. They had girls in the home from all 
parts of the country, and it was pitiful to be compelled to refuse so many. They 
had very little difficulty in keeping the girls, although two had been rather trouble- 
some. The girls were quite happy in their home, and were always pleased to see 
visitors. They were all feeble-minded, and that of course meant feeble-bodied as 
well, therefore they were not equal to performing much work. They had a small 
laundry at home, and turned out a fair amount of work, considering that only seven 
girls could work in the laundry, and only two of them could turn out decent ironing. 
Their laundry matron had, of course, to finish everything; but in spite of that the 
profits from the laundry amounted to 465 last year, which was credited to the 
Building and General Funds of the home.. The home cost them between 41,400 
and £41,500, including over £200 for the freehold and the sinking of a well, but 
the debt on the home had now been reduced to 4150. In another two years they 
would no doubt be able to clear off that debt by means of the profits on the laundry, 
and then they would be ready for fresh efforts. Those who were not in the laundry 
assisted in the housework and pumping water from the well—a tiresome but not 
unhealthy bit of work; however, they took turns at it. One or two of the girls did 
nothing but smile. What all the girls liked, however, was the singing and the drill, 
which had been of considerable benefit to them. They had three matrons, one for 
the laundry, one for the kitchen and house, and the sister in charge, who had 
control of all, and who was an ideal matron, having everything at her fingers’ ends. 
The matrons kept the girls well and happy, and fed them admirably at a cost of 
about 4s. 2d. per week. They had about two acres of land, not very good land, 
but it was becoming productive, and part of it was given up as a playground. Each 
of the girls had her own garden, in which she took particular pride, and they hoped 
to do more in that way. It was not a very big undertaking, but it showed what 
could be accomplished in a small way. They were not very rich in Oxford, but 
she thought what could be done there could also be done in other parts of the 
country. If each one present aimed at saving twenty girls, they would help to . 
diminish the greatness of the problem and at the same time it would help to clear 
the prisons of some of the feeble-minded folk who were sent there for minor offences, 
but who instead of being there should be in a home and doing useful work for the 
benefit of the community. It was necessary to treat the girls as children because 
their minds were not fully developed, but they tried to make them. feel that they 
belonged to the ladies in charge of the home, and that they were members of a rather 
large family. 

Mr. J. Prowte (Merthyr Tydvil Union) said that as a Poor Law Guardian one 
of the first difficulties that beset him was to know what to do with the imbecile 
children. They had tried to get homes for them at from Ios. to 12s. per week. After 
what he had heard that morning he was afraid charity was of no avail, and what 
they wanted was some driving force to compel local authorities to erect institutions. 
They had powers as Boards of Guardians, and should use them. The Birmingham 
Board of Guardians had taken the matter up, and others should do the same. He 
was afraid that many Boards of Guardians were dominated by the Assessment 
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Committee, whose sole object was to keep down expenses. As a labour member of 
a Board of Guardians, and as one who came from the ranks where the children were 
taken from, he wanted the children properly looked after, and the Legislature should 
take the matter up and see the children were properly looked after. He was speaking 
to a clergyman recently, and was informed by him that he experienced no difficulty 
in raising 42,000 in his district for church work, but found it much more difficult 
to obtain 4200 for charity at the present time than it was to obtain 42,000 twenty 
years ago. He believed everybody interested in charitable work would tell them 
the same story, and they could not disguise the fact that there had been a great 
falling off in charitable contributions during the past twenty years. Personally he 
had nothing to give except energy, but he intended to devote his best energies on 
behalf of the unfortunate feeble-minded children. He complained that many Boards 
of Guardians were not doing their duty in a proper manner because they had people 
upon those administrative bodies who blocked progress, and he hoped next year’s 
conference would be on a different plane altogether. They must either get money 
from their local bodies or from the National Exchequer to carry on the work. If 
they could only save the terrible amount of waste that went on in the houses of the 
rich, they could do something. There was more than 4s. 2d. per head wasted in 
food, and they wanted to find out how to control that waste of food. They could 
only deal with the problem properly by compelling local authorities to do their duty 
properly and efficiently. Charity, in his opinion, was a dead letter—(cries of No, no) 
—and they should compe! the local authorities to deal with the matter. The whole 
trend of the discussion in the section had been on the lines of charity, but charity 
had proved to be a failure, and they must now move along other lines. (No, no.) 

Dr. FLeTcHEeR Bracu said they had had three very important papers read to them 
that morning, and he should like to make a few remarks upon the paper written 
by Dr. Turner. He had known his institution for some years past, and. therefore 
knew something about the work they had performed. He believed four-fifths of the 
cases in that institution were there for permanent care, and what they were discussing 
was what public authorities and voluntary agencies should do towards permanent 
care. Other institutions did not provide permanent care, but after keeping them 
for a few years turned them out again among their friends. He thought they should 
proceed along the lines adopted in America. Some years ago he had the privilege 
of going there and inspecting all the institutions in existence at the time. It was 
no use to give casual care, and after training the people to turn them out into the 
world. In America, after the children had passed through the school, they were 
sent to the farm, where they were constantly employed. He thought England shold 
igo in for custodial care, or if they could not get that, then they should try to get 
permanent detention. In paper after paper they found that patients had improved, 
and then the parents, finding that they could earn a little money, took them out. 
It might be said that the cost of permanent care would be prohibitive, but at the 
present time the cost of keeping this class of people in the workhouse and in prisons 
was enormous, not to mention those who were kept in asylums. He did not know 
the present cost of keeping them, but it must be some millions. A good deal had 
also been said about the liberty of the subject. The great point about the liberty 
of the subject was that it was capable of producing an enormous amount of defectives, 
which the community had to keep. Referring to permanent detention, he should 
like to observe that they were gradually getting an increasing number of mental 
defectives who had to be kept in asylums and workhouses. Sane people limited 
their families in order to provide for these weak-minded people. He thought they 
should keep these people in some place of detention so that they could not reproduce 
their species. One of the speakers spoke about the unfortunate feeble-minded mother 
who went into the maternity ward again and again, and that was a very common 
experience among those who had anything to do with the subject. If they had 
permanent attention and permanent care, such instances as that would not occur. 
He did not know whether local authorities had the power to build these institutions, 
or whether the State would have to do it, but there was no doubt it would have to 
be carried out by one or the other. 

Dr. AUDEN said he should like to make one or two remarks, because he had just 
returned from America, and Captain St. John had not been there quite so recently 
as he had. The Waverley Institution was a very wonderful organisation, and was 
provided by the State. Vine-Land had about 400 inhabitants, but they could not 
get the same degree of classification with a small colony that they could with the 
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larger institution. They could be classified best by means of separate homes. Those 
who had had to deal with morally delinquent women would understand the difficulty 
local authorities have in dealing with such cases. The women were not insane, 
and therefore could not be sent to the asylum. As had been pointed out, a large 
number of crimes were committed by moral delinquents, and they were a source of 
danger to the community—far more so than the poor unfortunate idiots and imbeciles, 
whom everyone pitied. Therefore they should have some kind of institution for the 
moral delinquent. There was another great advantage in a large institution, and 
that was they could take their feeble-minded there of ail grades, and put them on 
a farm at some distance away where they could be actively employed with great 
success. If those communities were to be really sucecssful, and were to retain the 
confidence of the community, they would have to allow parents to see their children 
at fairly frequent intervals. It was no use taking the children a considerable distance 
away from their parents, and they should be within easy reach of the large centres 
of population. Parents would not agree to their children being taken long distances 
away where they could never see them, because it was only right the parents should 
see that the children were contented and happy. There was another question, and 
that was the matter of criminality; and it seemed to him that one of the most 
valuable works they could do in connection with the Children’s Act would be the 
appointment of some medical men who had considerable knowledge of mental defects 
in order to examine the children at the time of their remand. Birmingham had 
recently acquired a remand home, to which he was attached, in order that he might 
examine the children for mental or physical defects. In that way he was able to 
see the children before they received their sentences. He might mention that the 
recent murders by aliens had rather made people lose their sense of perspective in 
regard to crimes. In the judicial statistics of last year there were eighty people 
arraigned for murder or attemped murder, and thirty-two were found to be insane. 
Those were the figures for a single year, that thirty-two out of eighty were finally 
certified to be insane. It had been his lot to travel through Canada recently, and 
he found the same troubles over there. They had the feeble-minded people over there, 
who were gradually increasing in numbers. In Toronto they had no less than forty 
insane prisoners. 

Miss Denby said that at Sandlebridge their expenses worked out at 3s. 33d. per 
head per week. They gave them 13 pints of milk every day, and for breakfast 
the children every morning received bread and milk, followed by bread and treacle. 
Next morning they had porridge with as much milk as they required, followed by 
bread and butter and treacle. At dinner they had their meat made into stew, 
together with vegetables. They had to give such food to the feeble-minded that 
would not hurt them if they did not masticate it properiy, and they did not give 
them a large quantity of meat. One day every week they had fresh fish, one day 
soup, and one day they gave them Boston baked beans. Every day the children 
had either jam roll or rice and stewed fruit, and every day they had as much bread 
and butter, bread and jam, or bread and treacle, as they could eat, and as much new 
milk as they could drink. The working boys carried every day their lunch of bread 
and cheese, and working girls had a light lunch of coffee—which was chiefly milk— 
with bread and butter. That was the only exception they made. They did not 
believe in tea or coffee for children. The officers, of course, had different rations ; 
and their nurses who came from the large institutions had told her that they had 
never been more comfortdble. They cooked separately for each house, and the 
children gained in weight and were generally very healthy. They had only had 
six deaths in nine years, and children were very seldom in the sick room, so that they 
had a fairly good bill of health. 

Dr. Harry Corner said the question under discussion was whether they could 
improve the arrangements existing at the present time. It needed no words from 
him to prove to anybody attending the conference that the voluntary associations 
which Dr. Turner had told them about had done their work excellently in the past, 
and they had carried their work on in spite of many disadvantages; but the real 
question was, in the present state of their knowledge, whether any improvements 
could be made. Dr. Turner had told them that all grades were admitted into his 
institution, and he quite agreed. At Earlswood they had a certain number of feeble- 
minded, and they admitted even some of the high-grade feeble-minded. He pointed 
out to the committee that these cases should not be at Earlswood; but they took 
them in, although he did not think those cases should be put with imbeciles and 
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idiots. When, on the other hand, they went round to the feeble-minded institutions, 
they found there many who were classed as high-grade imbeciles. They had to deal 
with the duty of the State, and the question of the voluntary workers. There was 
plenty of work for both, and it would be very much better if they did not waste their 
energies in fighting each other, but attended to their own business. (Hear, hear.) 
The State had the power to provide for imbeciles, but they had not done it. The first 
thing they ought to do was to get the State to look after them. The voluntary 
workers should try to work out the problem of providing for the feeble-minded, and 
let the State look after the imbeciles and idiots. He had spent twenty years in all 
branches of mental defects, but did not know much about the subject, although the 
gentleman from South Wales who was a labour member of the Board of Guardians 
evidently thought he knew all about it. (Laughter.) He reiterated that the voluntary 
workers and charities had always done the experimental work, and if they had not 
taken up the matter, the subject would never have been brought before the country. 
They should all do their share, and it would be very much better if they all did 
it in a friendly manner. Dr. Turner had said that the certificate under the Imbecile 
Act was the one recommended by the Royal Commission, but he did not think it 
was suitable. He could bring plenty of high-grade feeble-minded people before them, 
and they would never believe them to be feeble-minded at all. He had had cases 
under his care for weeks and could not certify them as either imbecile or lunatic. 
If they were to have a certificate, it must be something between the lunacy certificate 
and the idiots and imbeciles certificate, and it must not only contain facts at the 
time of the examination, but give a review of the past history of the case. Dr. 
Turner had told them that those cases could not be self-supporting; but no doubt 
he meant they would not be self-supporting in the outside world, although under 
certain conditions even some of the feeble-minded could remain self-supporting in 
the outside world. He had a good many patients who had been through his hands 
and were now earning their own living in the outside world, some of them being 
in the city and others in Government offices. (Laughter.) One or two had poultry 
farms, and one or two were out in the colonies. Dr. Turner had told them about 
patients who had gained prizes, as against normal people, and surely if those people 
could gain prizes in the outside world something could be done for them under certain 
conditions that would have produced tos. per week, and so help to support an insti- 
tution of that kind. Miss Dendy had given them some excellent figures, and he had 
been waiting and hoping somebody else would have given them other facts. When 
he was at Earlswood he made a point of giving the patients individual work to do. 
He had a good many there who turned out work worth 5s. per week, others who 
earned tos. and 15s. per week, and in the carpenters’ shop some who were worth 
20s. per week, and some in the printing shop whose work was worth 25s. per week. 
They did a good deal of printing, and used to make £150 per year from the printing 
shop alone. Their work was worth that whilst they were inside, whereas if they 
had been discharged from that institution as they sometimes were, their work would 
drop 25 per cent., so that their training would be practically thrown away. In pro- 
viding for the inmates they had to call upon the rates, and had a duty to perform to 
the Government, and to the ratepayers, which was to get as large a return from the 
patients as possible. Some people would no doubt take up a different attitude in 
that respect, and at a meeting the other day a gentleman got up and asked if the 
institution intended to compete with the trade outside. He certainly confessed that 
was their policy, as they had to trade in competition with the wage-earning classes. 
Many of the inmates had been earning 5s. or 7s. per week outside, and if those 
individuals had been earning that amount outside they would not be doing their 
duty unless they doubled that amount after they had been specially trained. _Per- 
sonally, he hoped they would not launch out suddenly and put up huge institutions 
without studying the economic side of the question. If they took the merely feeble- 
minded and educated them up to doing some sort of work, they would be able to 
get value for their money. They ought to be able to settle the question as to what 
kind of institution would be the best for them in the future. Some people thought 
the small cottage system was the best, and others preferred the huge colony, and 
others the small colony. The small home could be easily worked and easily managed. 
There were others who rather advocated the boarding-out system, and it was quite 
possible some of those trained people might be placed in registered homes, or with 
registered tradesmen, or with registered farmers, who would be able to employ them 
remuneratively on their farms. The cost of that class of people would depend upon 
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circumstances. With regard to little children, he took it that the small and homely 
institution was the best, although there was something to be said for the school that 
contained large numbers. Most of them present that morning went to faitly large 
schools. He did, personally, and did not think he found anything particularly harmful 
there. He thought that forty or fifty could be housed in one school without detri- 
ment to the individual, and later on, when they were trained and had formed their 
habits, that was, after 25 years of age, they usually settled down and would become 
machines. When those simple-minded people had become machines, they were more 
reliable than the ordinary individual as a working machine. There were certain 
trades which could be worked by the feeble-minded, such as the laundry, dairy work, 
and farming. Dairy work was remunerative work, and was better done by girls 
than by boys. When outdoor work was wanted, boys were to be preferred. Then 
there was bee and poultry farming, and the rearing of calves, but the latter was 
better done by women than by men. With regard to horticulture, that was better 
done by men. He had done a little in his own private home in that way, and had 
found on the whole that girls were not quite suitable for that work. First of all 
their physique was not particularly good, and secondly their costumes were not 
always convenient for outdoor work. There was plenty of other work, however, 
which was good and remunerative in an institution. He had a charity school near 
him which was placed in very favourable circumstances, and where they made a 
profit of £1,000 per year. They only employed sixteen or eighteen boys on the farm, 
and they were boys who could not get higher than the second or third standard. 
Dairy-farming, and especially milk retailing, was a very good thing. Carpentering 
was always wanted on the farm. Boot-making could also be undertaken. When 
he spoke about the profit that was made he did not make any allowance for the 
labour, as that was put down to the expense of supporting the inmates. The teaching 
was the most expensive thing, as individual tuition was everything, and the more 
individual tuition that was given the better was the result; but of course the cost 
was greater. Therefore, during the teaching stage, the cost must necessarily be very 
great—not only the cost of the school, but the cost of the waste. When the boys 
were put on the farm, the waste was somewhat excessive, and there would be a 
higher rate of waste until they were 16 years of age. After that he thought they 
could get a return of 3s., 4s., or 5s. per head if they relieved them of the high-grade 
imbecile. If they could get a return of 5s. per head, they should be perfectly 
satisfied with the result. 

Dr. Garrett said he was a Guardian from South Manchester. With regard to 
the charitable and the State institutions he considered they were undoubtedly both 
necessary. The cost was not a question of prime consideration : the duty was there 
to be done, whatever the cost might be; therefore it should be done economically if 
they wished, but it must be done well. If they had a sickness they did not count 
the doctor’s bill, because they did not want to make that sickness pay. The feeble- 
minded were people who were sick, and therefore they should not be made to pay. 
With regard to the poor ratepayer, he did not think they should be alarmed about 
him. The total amount of rate devoted to Poor Law purposes, lunatic asylums, and 
everything else in their union was about ts. gd. per head. And if they dealt generously 
and well with the feeble-minded, and established proper institutions for them, the 
cost would not be more than 1d. in the 4; so that a man who paid 7s. per week 
rent would have to pay a penny every five weeks, so that the money they would 
have to spend on those people would not be a very large amount. In their union 
they were not particular about the price asked per week for their feeble-minded 
children. They were always prepared to pay whatever the institutions asked. At 
the present time they paid tos., 15s., and 20s. per week. When their consumptives 
were sent to sanatoriums they paid £2 2s. per week each. With regard to the 
feeble-minded, the powers of the Guardians with regard to paying money for those 
people were unlimited. If his friend from South Wales found a difficulty in getting 
money from the Board of Guardians it was because he did not state his case 
sufficiently well. The same thing applied to other institutions. They sent their 
Catholic children to Catholic schools, and paid 5s. per week, and when the Rev. 
Mother was urged to apply for more money she was frightened. If they were too 
frightened to ask, they would never receive. Those were the ideas he wished to 
put forward to the meeting. There was no difficulty in getting the Guardians to 
send the feeble-minded away to suitable institutions. They sent every one away they 
could find. They sent them to Birmingham, Bristol, London, and elsewhere, 
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wherever they could find a suitable place, and they never grumbled at paying. He 
hoped the Guardians present would urge their various Boards of Guardians not to 
be afraid of the cost, as there was nothing to be alarmed about in it. 

Miss Henry (Women’s Local Government Society) said that when she sent up her 
name she did not think so many Guardians would have spoken before her. She 
was greatly interested in what they had said, however. Somé@ of their workhouses, 
owing to various causes, were only half-filled, and Devon and Cornwall had taken 
one of those workhouses, which was at the moment only half-filled, and were turning 
it into a home for feeble-minded and epileptic. The same thing was proposed for 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon, and they had a meeting in Reading of the Guardians of 
the three counties who sent delegates to represent them and see what could be done. 
It was thought they could form a kind of combination and establish a home for 
the three counties. Miss Dendy had some of their children from Newbury, but 
others were in Reading workhouse. The workhouse at Reading was a model building 
and stood on eight acres of ground. It was not one huge building, but there were 
blocks for different kinds of inmates, each block being in a large garden. Although 
it was called the workhouse, they could not call the epileptic section a part of the 
workhouse, because they had their own separate attendants, and their own separate 
buildings. If anybody would go and see the workhouse they would be very much 
surprised, as she did not think there was another institution like it throughout the 
country. One of the greatest difficulties was the question of detention, as the 
Guardians never knew how long they could detain a person. That was where 
voluntary societies came in, and where the charity worker in the voluntary institution 
would be most helpful. A person might discharge himself in twenty-four hours, and 
nobody had any power to detain him in the workhouse unless, of course, he was in 
the lunacy ward. The question of detention had always been the weakest point in 
their administration. She had known women go into the workhouse with seven or 
eight children, and the evil of it was that they were always in and out of the work- 
house, and whenever they returned they had always deteriorated. It seemed perfectly 
hopeless to allow them to go on like that, because every time they sank lower and 
lower, and she hoped that conference would urge most strongly for powers of 
detention. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. W. Baker said the discussion had mainly turned on the question of 
voluntary institutions, but they as Guardians ought to have a little voice in expressing 
their opinions with regard to what was being done by some of the more up-to-date 
Guardians in regard to that particular matter. He had been somewhat surprised 
that the excellent paper written by Mrs. Vince had not been taken up in the discussion 
that morning, because it seemed to him from one point of view that the Guardians 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham had been able to do good work with the limited 
powers at their command. He had the pleasure to visit that colony some time 
ago, and he had every reason for believing that it was accomplishing an enormous 
amount of good. In Liverpool, where he came from, they had received the consent 
of the Local Government Board to another scheme partly on the same lines, and 
partly different; and two Boards of Guardians in their district had been allowed to 
combine together to establish separate homes for imbeciles and epileptics. The 
Liverpool Select Vestry would take all the epileptics chargeable to their own union 
and chargeable to the West Derby Union and form a colony for their treatment. 
On the other hand, the West Derby Guardians had undertaken to build an institution 
to take all the imbeciles from the two unions. In addition to that the West Derby 
Guardians had recently established a home for the treatment of feeble-minded 
children. It was too soon to say anything as to the result of that action, but he 
ventured to hope that they were on the right lines, and he wanted to suggest that 
there were some Boards of Guardians who were sufficiently alive to the importance 
of this question and doing what their limited powers allowed them to do. He should 
like to observe there that the law only allowed Guardians to deal with persons charge- 
able to the various unions. Outside that they had no power without the consent of 
the Local Government Board, and sometimes when they were blamed for not doing 
more than they did, it was not because they were unwilling, but because they had 
not the power to do it. He should like to suggest for the consideration of some 
of the Guardians present what he might call the advisability of co-operation. It 
was within the power of Boards of Guardians to co-operate for the establishment 
of particular homes for the treatment of particular ailments or diseases, but 
unfortunately difficulties had arisen in that. direction. because jealousy had entered 
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into the question. The Guardians had failed to agree because it was a voluntary 
arrangement; but if those jealousies could be sunk he was sure a great deal more 
could be done by Boards of Guardians than was the case at present. In the 
Birmingham arrangement they would see an illustration of what he meant, and 
it showed what could be done if the Guardians only agreed to do it. One of the 
difficulties in connection with the combination of unions was that the Local Govern- 
ment Board insisted upon having a joint committee, with the result that the joint 
committee became very expensive, because there was no particular union responsible 
for the actual expenditure, and there was no report to be submitted to the individual 
unions. With regard to the question of contributing for the cases they sent to 
voluntary institutions, one of the speakers seemed rather inclined to think that 
Guardians were somewhat niggardly because they did not contribute more than ros. 
per week for each case sent, but he should like to point out that it was all the 
voluntary institutions asked. If they wanted more the Guardians would never make 
any complaint; but, as a speaker had said a few minutes previously, the Guardians 
paid what the institution demanded, and, speaking for the Guardians in his own 
neighbourhood, he did not know of a case where the Board had demurred to the 
price asked by any particular institution to which a person had been sent. Personally 
he thought that 1os. per week ought to cover the cost of any particular case, but 
he hoped Guardians would not be further charged of dealing with voluntary institu- 
tions in a niggardly spirit. 

Mr. DickINson said they had had a very useful discussion, and the only point he 
should like to comment upon was that he did not think he had been attacked unduly. 
With regard to his observations that the Guardians should pay more than Ios. per 
week, he still thought it would be an advantage for them to do so, as it was barely 
sufficient for the case, and it was not fair to expect voluntary associations to go 
on with their own work and supplement it by the charitable contributions or the result 
of the labour of the homes. It was the country Boards of Guardians who were 
difficult to deal.with. They had there representatives from Liverpool and Manchester, 
but the country Boards of Guardians were not represented, and it was those people 
who found it difficult to pay more than 6s. or 7s. 6d. per week, which of course did 
not cover the expenses. Mrs. Carlyle had described her work at, her home in 
Oxfordshire, and said she received 6s. per head from Guardians in the neighbourhood, 
and 8s. per head from Guardians outside; but then she also added that she received 
4100 a year in charitable contributions, therefore the charitable contributions were 
contributing between 3s. or 4s. per head towards the cost, and the cost came out 
at about ros. per person. So far as Poor Law cases were concerned, his experience 
had been that he did not think it wise on the part of Guardians to expect them to 
try to keep those individuals at the cost of private charity. Private charity had other 
things to do, and it was not intended that they should deal with persons coming 
within the Poor Law. He thought it the duty of Guardians to pay the full cost. 
He did not know that there was any other point which arose except with regard 
to detention. He could see very well, so far as Parliamentary action went, a great 
stumbling-block would arise if it was found that detention meant something which 
interfered with the liberty of the subject.- If they worked with the public authorities 
and obtained their support they would find it much more easy to obtain the desired 
end, and it would be better to talk about taking care of the feeble-minded people 
instead of talking about detention, although he must say that he did not attach so 
much importance to the word detention as other people did. 


Third Day, Thursday, June 1st. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The chair was taken by Sir William Chance, and the subject 
discussed was Wuat Pusiic AvuTHORITIES AND VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES ARE DOING AND CAN DO TOWARDS ENSURING PERMANENT 
Care For Mentat Derectives. The following papers were taken :— 


1.—The Feeble-minded in Asylum Practice. 
By Dr. T. B. Hystop. 


2.—The Provision of After-care for the Recovered Insane. 
By Mr. H. Tuornuttt Roxsy, Secretary, After-Care Association. 


3.—After-care for Children leaving Special Schools. 
By Miss Evetyn Fox. 


4.—The Work of the Metropolitan Asylums Board in connection with the 
Care of the Mentally Defective. 

By Mr. H. W. Gett, Vice-chairman of the Asylums Committee of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


The Feeble-minded in Asylum Practice. 


By THrEo. B. HysLop, M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E. 
(Late Senior Physician Bethlem Royal Hospital). 


Every asylum physician knows that there is a tendency in some quarters to send 
to Asylums for the Insane cases of feeble-mindedness which might advisedly be 
dealt with in other ways. It must be confessed that most institutions for the 
feeble-minded have no special arrangements whereby they can cope with actual 
attacks of insanity, and in many instances of insanity occurring in the feeble- 
minded it becomes necessary to procure admission to an asylum. ‘The 
feeble-minded are just as prone to suffer from attacks of excitement with loss of 
control as are the healthy-minded. When insanity does so occur it usually takes 
the form of mania or of some moral perversion which necessitates special care 
and a more rigorous medical restraint and supervision than can be given in any 
institution other than an asylum. 

Seldom do we meet with a severe condition of melancholia in the feeble-minded, 
and if it does occur it can generally be traced to some incidental toxoemia which 
yields to appropriate treatment. Unfortunately, asylum statistics as to recoveries, 
etc., are in some instances somewhat vitiated by the fact that mere recovery from 
an attack of insanity in the feeble-minded is not always regarded as a sufficient 
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reason for the discharge of the patient from the asylum or the re-transfer to a 
suitable institution for the feeble-minded, so that the patient remains in the 
asylum as an incurable lunatic, and is classified as such. On the other hand, also, 
it must be noted that, failing to procure readmission to the institution for the 
feeble-minded from which the patient was primarily transferred to the asylum, 
the exercise of extreme care, lest there should be some ill-effects from moral 
insanity existing as a source of danger to the patient or to the community, is not 
in all cases possible. But this is meant that in some instances the friends and 
relations of the feeble-minded or morally defective are either careless or indifferent 
as to what becomes of the patients after their discharge from official care. “They 
know that as wage-earners the patients are of little or no use, and the relations 
avoid taking the responsibility involved by their discharge. ‘Thus it is that such 
cases tend to remain in asylums longer than is necessary. Asylum medical officers 
sometimes do not enforce their removal because such cases are still of feeble- 
mind and in need of a certain degree of supervision. As years go on, they 
gradually settle down to the routine of asylum life and occupy beds which might 
be used to greater advantage. 

It has been my unfortunate experience to have had to do with instances in 
which the parents of feeble-minded or morally deficient persons who have been 
convalescent from attacks of mania have stated that as the insanity had abated 
they preferred that the so-called stigma of asylum life should be pashowndes even at 
the risk of the occurrence of some subsequent criminal offence. 

The After-Care Association has done much to help such cases, but it is obvious 
that it would be difficult and risky to find employment for those who are not only 
feeble-minded but also morally defective, and it is to this class of case I would 
draw attention. On the one hand friends and relations cannot be forced by the 
asylum physician to give a guarantee as to their future care: the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, on the other hand, require that the asylum medical officers shall not 
detain persons who are no longer insane and proper persons for detention in an 
asylum. Hence it sometimes happens that the asylum physician 1s rendered unable 
to follow the dictates of his conscience and reason, and 1s forced to let loose on 
the world cases which he knows ought to be under some modified form of 
supervision and care. 

An asylum for the insane is not the proper place for many of the feeble-minded 
who are now occupying beds which ought to be devoted to those who are 
technically insane. Undoubtedly they may be under proper care and supervision, 
but a continued residence with lunatics, and without adequate methods of special 
training or education being carried out, there can be no doubt as to the inappro- 
priateness of their residence in asylums. ‘The greater evil, however, rests in the 
fact that there does not appear to be any public authority which shall, in the 
event of their discharge from asylum care, undertake the responsibility of standing 
as sponsor for their ee 

In Scotland, where the “ boarding-out ” system has proved to be of great value, 
the modified supervision (after discharge from asylums) as effected by suitable 
authorities, seems to meet the case in some respects; but for the morally deficient, 
there is always some risk of failure. In the densely populated districts of England 
the risks would be even greater, so that it would seem advisable to facilitate the 
means whereby such borderland conditions could be cared for and controlled, 
either in special institutions for the purpose, or that increased power be given to 
the Commissioners in Lunacy which would enable them to extend their control 
and supervision. 
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The morally defective who are suffering from neurasthenia or phrenasthenia are 
always difficult to deal with. On the one hand, their friends are reluctant to 
have them certified as insane, and asylums for the insane are by no means the 
best places for them; whilst, on the other hand, the dread of the performance of 
some criminal act with consequent legal action, either with, or without, the 
prompting of the Lunacy Commission, renders it almost imperative that such 
borderland conditions should be adequately dealt with by a modified and com- 
pulsory form of restraint or supervision. 

‘That society is permeated throughout with potential criminals, who by reason 
of defect are scarcely responsible for themselves, is undoubtedly true, and in 
order to provide a means of care and treatment for those who oscillate in their 
tendencies between qualifying for an asylum or for a prison further legislation 


is sadly needed. 


Provision of After-Care for the Recovered Insane. 


By H. THornuitt Roxsy. 


(Secretary, After-Care Association for Poor Persons discharged recovered from 
Asylums for the Insane.) 


Tue After Care of the recovered insane is a question which never seems to have 
been considered by the many philanthropists and workers who help to amend the 
most disastrous conditions of modern life. It must be an indisputable fact that 
society has not fulfilled its whole duty to the insane of the poorer classes when 
it has helped them to be provided for and treated in asylums if, on their discharge 
as recovered, it leaves them without support, without resources, and exposes them 
to the causes of relapse. “This is an omission not only from a humanitarian but also 
an economic point of view. 

Although the Commissioners in Lunacy in their Sixty-fourth Annual Report 
stated there were in England and Wales 130,553 certified insane persons on 
January Ist, 1910, of whom 118,901 were pauper patients (55,121 were men 
and 63,780 women), and of whom a proportion of 8,000 would probably be 
discharged recovered during the year, very little has been done to relieve or assist 
this large number of people on their discharge. From the proportion of those 
certified as paupers, it stands to reason that a large number of the discharged 
patients are returned to homes where there will be great difficulty in finding 
suitable accommodation, sufficient food, and that care which is required by all 
those who are only just recovered from severe illness. In 1879 the late Rev. 
Henry Hawkins, then Chaplain to Colney Hatch Asylum, started the After-Care 
Association, and twenty-five years ago the work was actively begun, dealing with 
patients discharged recovered from asylums in all parts of the country. 

From small beginnings under its energetic founder the Association gradually 
grew, the first President being the first Earl of Shaftesbury, and later under the 
presidency of the Earl of Meath, who took great interest in the initial work of 
this charity which enjoys the unique distinction of being the only one of its kind 
in the United Kingdom, it developed to its present position. Providing that the 
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Medical Superintendent of the asylum from which the patient is discharged is 
willing to recommend the case and certify as to recovery, no other qualification is 
required in order for it to be investigated and considered by the Council, and 
every endeavour is made to deal with it carefully and individually. Each man or 
woman, therefore, who applies directly (or through friends) is, on receipt of the 
medical certificate, dealt with according to his or her needs apart from all 
distinctions of creed, age, or class. In dealing with all cases great care is exercised 
to prevent overlapping with other charities, and returns of all those who are 
assisted are made to the Central Registration Office of the Charity Organisation 
Society, all communications being regarded as strictly confidential. It is often a 
matter of difficulty to decide whether a case of great destitution should be helped 
or left to the Poor Law. References are taken up, friends interviewed, Boards 
of Guardians consulted, before the Council finally decides whether such a case 
is one which may reasonably be expected to again become self-supporting or 
whether money, which is voluntarily subscribed by the public would be wasted, 
if expended upon such an individual. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the necessity to return at once 
to work (perhaps now become unfitting and uncongenial), and the immediate need 
of decision and self-assertion often after long periods of absolute dependence on 
the wills and regulations of others and the mere routine performance (under 
ideal health conditions) of certain stereotyped duties, must of itself be a very 
severe strain to even the least nervous and best recovered patients. “The fact 
that all responsibility of every kind for the first few weeks after their discharge is 
undertaken by an association with large experience and long tried methods at its 
commands is a great safeguard against relapse during the difficult period lying 
between leaving the asylum gates and regaining the safe walls of independence 
and self-support. 

Careful inquiries are made, and, wherever possible, employment is found as 
nearly approximate as can be to that formerly followed, and all intending 
employers are confidentially informed of the recent mental illness of the man or 
woman to be engaged. 

Some do well in their first situations, others are more difficult to suit, but if no 
serious complaint to be made of the employé or employés a fresh opportunity is 
almost invariably given. Clothing is supplied, and tools when necessary, after 
work has been secured, and many afterwards repay the cost of these, but are 
never urged to do this if they have anyone dependent on them or are only capable 
of earning small wages. If after being discharged some months from the asylum 
any show signs of being less well, one of the Physicians on the Council 1s 
consulted and every care is taken to build up their physical health before returning 
to work. When necessary, rest and change in the country or at the seaside in 
suitable cottages kept by experienced married couples are given free of charge. 
It is frequently found useful to board men in London while employment ts sought. 

The need of all this is very apparent when one dwells upon the absolute lack 
of any provision for those discharged without means from County, Borough, and 
City Asylums. There is hardly any convalescent home in the United Kingdom 
for patients recovering from other illnesses which will receive anyone who has 
been suffering from mental disorder, and the public asylums do not possess 
convalescent homes. 

It is dificult to imagine anything more hopeless than the condition of mind and 
body, which must be the lot of those who, after an ordered regulated existence in 
a large institution, suddenly find themselves discharged recovered in mind (and 
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for that very reason acutely sensitive to their position) with no suitable home to 
go to, no one to advise them or help them over the many difficulties which 
must of necessity arise, when they return perhaps after years of absence to find 
their friends often unable and sometimes unwilling to receive them, their 
references out of date and all their valued, hard-earned possessions vanished. “This 
alone is frequently sufficient to cause a relapse, and the aims of this Association 
are, briefly, three:——T’o prevent relapses, to complete recovery, and to prevent 
continuing and permanent mental weakness, bridging over the gulf between the 
asylum and the outside world, testing the fitness of patients for living outside and 
enabling them to make a fresh start in life. _Self-confidence is built up, and with 
the hope of being again self-supporting the mind gradually re-assumes its normal 
conditions and loses the fear of being hopeless and helpless again. It is no doubt 
the personal influence and individual treatment which tend principally to an 
encouraging result, and it is here that one of the chief difficulties of the work 
exists. [hose who work among these people must be possessed of infinite 
patience and tact, for many idiosyncrasies and prejudices often remain still to 
be dealt with and gradually overcome, and sometimes progress 1s very slow. “The 
boarding-out in cottage homes where not more than two or three are received at 
a time is a great factor in restoring self-confidence and in helping the patient, 
as it were, to feel his or her feet, while the support of a society which is able and 
willing to advise and help in all difficulties lightens what often seems at first an 
overwhelming dread. Since this Association began work it has been approached 
from various countries by representatives anxious to start similar societies, and to 
give an example, Miss Louise Lee Schuyler, of New York, has (after many visits 
paid from time to time when in England, to the Association’s office in London) 
successfully founded associations in some of the United States of America. In 
France, Switzerland, and Italy the work is also being carried on, and in Germany, 
Belgium, and Austria various societies exist doing much the same work on slightly 
different lines. From South Australia, New Zealand, and Japan inquiries have 
been received, and it seems as though at last some more widely-spread effort would 
eventually be organised for the large body of sufferers, who often from no fault 
of their own are placed in positions of exceptional hardness and friendlessness. In 
some such lines the threefold object of this Association are carried out, and the 
large proportion who do well and keep well amply justifies its efforts and disproves 
by actual fact the fast dying prejudice against insane persons as unhealable and 
unhelpable. 


After-Care for Children Leaving Special Schools. 
By Miss EvELyN Fox. 


THE movement for the education of the feeble-minded has, in this country, 
found its chief expression in the establishment of special day schools for mentally 
defective children. The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act of 1899 emplowered local authorities to provide, if they wished 
(the Act is permissive, not obligatory), either day or residential schools, or to 
place children in schools already certified by the Board. ‘There are at present 
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in England 158 schools (London has about 89) with accommodation for some 
11,668 children, 621 of which are in residential schools. With the exception 
of cioneces ite the Council provides two residential schools, one for mentally 
defective lind and one for mentally defective deaf, and one home for boys in 
cofinection;with,a day school, no education authority has established a single 
boarding school for feeble-minded children. ‘The five schools in existence (to 
which, however, many children are sent by Education Committees) are, although 
certified by the Board, due to private enterprise. Amongst the most suggestive 
causes for this universal policy is the feeling of some of the more enlightened 
authorities that special day schools (they cost practically double what a normal 
school costs) without any suitable provision for the children on leaving is, in a 
great measure, a waste of public money. It must therefore be understood that the © 
after-care for special schools is for day schools only. 

‘The after-care committees are, with a few exceptions, voluntary ones, attached 
to each school or group of special schools. “Chey have no funds, except such as 
they may raise privately, and they have no official connection with the Educa- 
tion Committee. “This seems to me a serious drawback, for the authority who - 
inaugurates and works a special day school should have offacial cognizance of the 
result of their system. “hough in most cases school managers are on the After- 
care Committee, the work would undoubtedly be better and more thoroughly 
carried out if they were a sub-committee of the Education Committee (as in the 
case of Birmingham), with power to co-opt outside members. As the matter 
stands now, If it were not for the work of voluntary bodies, the Education Com- 
mittee might remain completely ignorant of the educational results of these 
schools on the children who pass through them. 

The National Association for the Welfare of the Feeble-minded has 
endeavoured through the Central After-care Committee to establish committees 
in every place where special schools exist. “There are at present eighteen such 
committees, and new ones are being started every year. “There is an annual 
conference in the autumn, and the statistics drawn up by each committee are 
set out in. the reports. 

It is to these statistics, particularly to those of committees which have been 
many years at work, and where the figures are cumulative, that we must look 
for proof of the success or failure of our present system. 

What, then, is the main work of after-care committees :— 


(1) To provide institution care for those who need it. 

(2) To look after those who are able to work, and if possible to find 
them suitable occupations. 

(3) To watch over children who stop at home and are unable to work. 


I should like to say one word as to the class of children who are dealt with by 
after-care committees. By the Defective and Epileptic Children Act special schools. 
were to admit children who not being imbecile, and not being merely dull and 
backward, were mentally defective. But the dificulty of diagnosis, especially with 
very young children, and the fact that on the one hand no provision is made for 
imbeciles, and consequently that unless they are admitted to a special school they 
remain absolutely untrained; and on the other that it is impossible to teach a 
dull and backward or slightly sub-normal child in a large class, have resulted in 
the introduction of both these types of children into the schools. Consequently 
the After-care Committee, without status, without power, without money, has to 
deal with enormously difficult and varied types. 
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(1) To provide institution care for those who need it. 


Without long practical experience it is almost impossible to understand the 
difficulties which our present system—or lack of system—gives rise to. The 
after-care figures for 1910, which deal with 2,746 children, show us that 523 
were In institutions, but that a far larger number were in urgent need of perma- 
nent care; 188 are given as not useful at home; 373 come under the headings, ill, 
no work, police trouble, fallen, imprisoned. Of the 520 reported as lost sight of, 
experience shows’ that the majority belong to the lowest class of families, atid are 
most in need of care and protection. 


Briefly, the chief means of getting a feeble-minded child or adult into an 
institution are as follows: The Education Authorities, the Home Office, and 
the Guardians can all three pay for children in residential schools; the education 
grants cease at 16, the Home Office at 18. “The Guardians, moreover, can pay 
fat the feeble-minded in certain idiot asylums (not all), in special Homesand 
institutions of their own, in the general workhouse, or in private homes recog- 
nised by the Local Govaninene Board; they will dicher bear all the charges, or 
supplement the parents’ contributions. Votes of subscribers or heavy fees will 
get feeble-minded children into the idiot asylums under the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. ‘The two most insuperable difficulties to be met are the consent of 
the parents and the lack of homes and institutions. Parents must themselves 
apply to the Guardians through the ordinary channel of the relieving officer. 
No feeble-minded child, however great a moral danger to the community, 
can be sent to an institution without not only the consent but the personal 
application of the parent. Further, a parent can withdraw at any moment their 
child from an institution, or an adult feeble-minded can take his or her own 
discharge. “There are no powers of detention. Add to this that the number of 
homes and institutions is very inadequate. “There are many cases (men and 
older boys, older women, double defectives) who, even if the parents or relatives 
will recognise that they need institution care, cannot be placed anywhere but in 
the general workhouse—in many cases the most unsuitable place possible. An 
After-care Committee, with children of 16 leaving their schools, may know 
them to be morally and mentally unfit to take care of themselves, under no 
control at home, or, even worse, exposed to immoral surroundings, likely, nay, 
almost certain, to become a burden on the rates after they have done incalculable 
mischief—and yet the committee may be unable to do anything. ‘They can 
follow step by step the downward career of the feeble-minded, morally defective 
person till in the case of the girls they drift into the maternity wards of the 
workhouse, there to give birth to their illegitimate children, or in the case of 
boys they become criminals and drunkards, leaving who knows how many 
behind them to inherit their weakness. And yet at the very outset on leaving 
school, where they have been carefully watched by experts for many years, those 
with knowledge and experience could foretell exactly what would happen; but 
there is nothing to be done; no public authority has the right or the power to 
act; It is no one’s business to see that provision for these cases is forthcoming. 

Again, the After-care Committee may be faced with the problem, farcical 
if it were not tragic, of finding a safe home for a child excluded from the school 
by the medical officer because it is imbecile, and not eligible for a Poor Law or 
other home because, in the opinion of another medical officer, it is not imbecile. 

In spite of all these difficulties, an active after-care worker can do a great deal 
in getting places in institutions for the children who need it, but success can 
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only be achieved by direct personal work. It may often take months of coaxing 
and wheedling to gain the parents’ consent, and then perhaps weeks will be spent 
in finding a: suitable home with a vacancy and in getting the Guardians to 
guarantee the payments. 


(2) To look after those who are able to work, and, 1f possible, to find them 
suitable occupation. 


There are in all schools, as I have said, a certain percentage of very high 
grade feeble-minded and also of children who are dull and backward, and on 
whom the education received has had very marked success. “These children, 
under favourable circumstances, can earn a living. “They seldom, if ever, take 
a place amongst the higher grade of workers, but are generally found amongst 
the lowest grades of unskilled labour. If an after-care worker can watch over 
them and intervene when their instability of character, their want of control, 
has led them into difficulties with employers, they may keep fairly regular work. 
A few—a very few—earn a decent wage; they are the exceptions. ‘The after- 
care figures already referred to return 480 as in regular work, 196 in irregular 
work, and in 26 cases the work is not specified. “The terms “ regular ’’ and 
“irregular ” are very misleading; in cases of boys there is often plenty of regular 
work—van boys, errand boys, etc.—for a few years after leaving school, and 
defectives who are frequently undersized may even keep the work longer than 
other boys, but as a general rule even these better cases after 18 or 19 drift into 
the ranks of the unemployed and many become unemployable. The Birmingham 
figures are very suggestive. Out of a total of 650 children, 114 only are doing 
remunerative work; of these 104 are earning wages varying from Is. to 22s. 
per week; the average weekly wages is 6s. 11d.; ten are earning their board and 
a little pocket money besides. ‘The Birmingham After-care Committee started 
an employment bureau for its defectives, but the results obtained were so poor 
that it has been closed. As a general rule After-care Committees find it wiser 
to let the children and parents find their own work, and merely to look after 
them generally, and to intervene, as I have said, in a moment of crisis. 

In London special schools for elder mentally defective boys have been started 
to give them a trade training. “They specialise in one trade, but learn a little of 
two others, besides continuing the usual school work. Much is hoped from 
these schools, and undoubtedly the handwork they show is excellent and 
compares very favourably with that done by normal boys, but it has yet to be 
proved whether the training gives more than a temporary dexterity and also 
whether employers of labour will willingly take boys coming from these schools. 
One must bear in mind that it is not so much in want of skill that these boys 
will fail, but in want of character and self-control. The new After-care 
Committee for these special schools should, in the course of a few years, be 
able to show whether the training is a successful one or not. 

(3) The third class of children to be dealt with are those who remain at home, 
either at the end of their school life or before, if they have been excluded through 
mental or physical defect. “The Central After-care Committee have attempted to 
get figures as to the proportion of children reported useful or not useful at 
home. ‘The figures for 1910 are as follows: Useful, 184; not useful, 188; 
in thirty-eight cases it was not specified to which class they belonged; total, AIO. 
Birmingham reports forty-four cases as living at home and doing no paid work; 
thirty-one are said to be useful, thirteen not useful; one of the useful ones 


included a boy who allowed the baby to be scalded and did nothing for four 
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hours. As far as my own experience goes, I have found that the homes where 
the mentally defective boys or girls are said to be useful are of the lowest type, 
where the standard of living is far below the average. And even in these homes 
if the mother looks upon you as a friend she will tell you that the “ useful ” 
child cannot be trusted out of sight, must be told what to do at every turn. In 
the better class house I have almost invariably found the mother say the child 
was not useful, too much supervision was needed to make it do the work 
properly. From the point of view of the community it is also possible to question 
the “ usefulness ” of the defective who minds little children. 

Those children who are returned as at home should, for the larger part, be 
in institutions, and whenever possible the After-Care Committee should try and 
impress this on the parents. At home they lose the discipline and good habits 
they have acquired at school; their physical health is often so bad that they are 
unable to do even light household tasks, and they spend their days loafing in 
the streets with what results may well be imagined. I have been appalled at 
the rapidity of deterioration in children who leave our schools te go even to 
decent homes. A working woman with a large family, however willing and 
anxious she may be to do her best by her defective child, cannot possibly, without 
injury to the other children, give the time that is necessary to keep it occupied, 
which is the only way of preventing deterioration. ‘The result is that either the 
whole family or its weakest member is sacrificed. 

I fear that many supporters of the day school system will think that I 
disapprove of it altogether. “[his is, however, not the case. It is natural that 
teachers, those in authority on education authorities, a certain class of managers, 
who naturally have their eyes fixed on the work zm the school, and who notice 
the splendid results that are obtained from the children there, who see the 
discipline, the training in good habits, the improvement in character and appear- 
ance, the excellent manual work produced, should point to the system as a 
highly successful one. But the After-care Committees, who aim at getting regular 
work for defectives, who try to safeguard them from the dangers of the streets, see 
another side of the picture. “They see the splendid work done in the schools 
thrown away in a few years; they see the boy who left with a fair knowledge 
of bootmaking, perhaps greater manual dexterity than his normal brother, sink 
to the position of the irregular worker, often to that of the habitual eaninal and 
drunkard. ‘They see the girl who left temporarily polished up to look clean 
and tidy and brisk drift from one wretched little situation to another, always 
of the hardest and most ill-paid kind. This experience of the After-care 
Committee must not be neglected, and because it is absolutely essential that their 
point of view should be brought forward, we must have such committees attached 
to each special school. 

Everything that such committees have done seems to point to the fact that 
special day schools without any compulsory further provision for those who need 
it are in a large measure a waste of time, money, and talent. If there were 
residential schools to which day school children could be compulsorily sent when 
necessary, and if on leaving school permanent care could be provided for those 
for whom it is essential, then the day schools could deal successfully with the 
remainder of the children. In order to obtain this, to join with workers in 
other branches who are urging the same reforms, we must have active After-care 
Committees for each school, and we must have their work considered by those 
in authority. If possible, these committees should, as I have said, be sub- 
committees of the Education Committees; but where this is not possible every 
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effort should be made to place the result of their work before them. ‘The very 
failures of the past must be made the stepping-stones to a better and more 
scientific system in the future. 


The Work of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 


in connection with the Care of 


the Mentally Detective. 


By H. WittincHam GELL, M.A., M.B. (Oxon.) 
(Vice-Chairman of the Asylums’ Committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board.) 


Ir is proposed in this paper to give a brief account of the origin and development 
of the work of the Metropolitan Asylums Board in dealing with the improvable 
class of mentally defectives, to describe the results, and then to state some deduc- 
tions In connection with the subject of this Conference. . No other body can _ 
claim a wider, or, indeed, anything like as wide an experience of this matter; no 
other body has been engaged in the work for a longer period, or dealt with so 
large a number of cases; no other body can show such a variety of progressive 
experiment in developing the capacities of this class, or produce such an amount 
of gratifying, and indeed wonderful results. 

At present the work is carried out under two departments: (4) At Darenth 
Asylum, near Dartford, under the Asylums Committee; (2) In the Homes for 
Feeble-minded Children, under the Children’s Committee. 

(A) Darenth Asylum affords probably the best, as it is the largest, illustration 
of the way in which the problem of dealing with the mentally defective is 
approached in this country. It consists of (4) the Training School for Children, 
(a1) the Industrial Colony. “These operate under Section 24 of the Lunacy Act, 
1890, whereby certain feeble-minded persons may be certified for compulsory 
detention in a workhouse. 

(i) The Training School for Children may be said to have had its origin 
in 1873, when the managers of the Asylum’s Board took the first step 
towards the separation of the imbecile children from the adults, and trans- 
ferred 100 children, then in the wards of Leavesden Asylum (opened in 
1870), to what was originally the small pox hospital at Hampstead, and had 
been temporarily converted into an asylum for imbecile patients, in order 
that “by placing them in separate wards, separate from adults, an attempt 
might be made to educate them and develop as far as possible any latent 
capacities possessed by them for mental and physical training.”” In December, 
1874, 100 more of these children were transferred from Caterham Asylum 
(opened in 1870), and the next step was to take a three years’ lease of the 
London Orphan Asylum’s building at Clapton, which was occupied to 
November, 1878, when the existing schools at Darenth were opened. ‘The 
accommodation at these schools is for 272 boys and 230 girls, and chil- 
dren are admitted through the boards of guardians from three years of age. 
‘They must be ostensibly of the improvable class, and the definition of 
““improvable,” as adopted in January, 1903, is “ those who may be reason- 
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ably expected to derive such benefit from training that they may become 
capable of being usefully occupied, under supervision, in domestic or in- 
dustrial employment, and may thus become partially self-supporting.” In 
practice it is not always possible to decide forthwith on the improvability of 
a child, and a term of probation is necessary to see what regularity of life 
and management, coupled with the true kindness founded on understanding, 
will accomplish. With the majority little is to be done in the way of 
scholastic teaching, and the only successful way is by the training of hand 
and eye in such occupations as making calico animals, watch frames, and 
pin cushions, ornamental paper work, macrame work, knitting and crochet, 
fancy needlework, flower work, cane basket weaving, handloom weaving, 
rug making, fret and woodwork, Japanese bead curtains, tailoring, needle- 
work, and gardening. Frequently several occupations are tried before a 
suitable one is found to appeal to the individual child. Colour and form 
will generally be the first to attract and interest, then the disposition to do 
what it sees others doing, and finally the delight when an article is com- 
pleted and is pronounced “ good.” 

Gi) The Industrial Colony. ‘The first step in the formation of. this 
department was taken towards the end of 1877, when the assent of the 
Local Government Board was obtained to erect accommodation. for 240 
patients over 16 years of age in two blocks, together with workshops, on 
land at Darenth, in order that “ the beneficial results of the training and 
education” these children have been receiving in the Training School 
“might not be thrown away,” and “to make provision for the continual 
employment of those who, having been admitted as adults into the Managers’ 
Asylums, are capable of industrial employment.” ‘The colony was opened 
in 1880, and—in addition to tailoring and shoemaking—wood bundling, mat 
making, basket making and painting shops were started; but it was not till 
1904, when the present medical superintendent, Dr. Rotherham, was 
appointed, and later in the same year a crafts-master engaged, that the highly 
satisfactory results, which are now to be seen, were secured. Not only has 
there been great expansion in the existing work, but new industries, such as 
upholstery, brush making, cabinet work, tinsmith, bookbinding and printing 
on the male side; and brush making, mattress making, and upholstering, rug 
making, bookbinding, paper bag and cardboard box making on the female, 
have been introduced. On the last return there were employed in the 
various workshops and needle-rooms, apart from those working in the 
laundries, kitchens, wards, farm, or as general labourers, 340 male patients, 
as compared with 132 in 1904, and 363 female as compared with 61 in 
1904, all of whom have learnt their various trades since their admission to 
Darenth. Besides these, about 320 males are at work in the wards, on the 
farm and gardens, and as general labourers, and about 150 females in the 
wards, laundries, and kitchens. Drilling is found to be a valuable adjunct to 
the training. With the men classes are held under some of the attendants 
to teach the army physical drill with dumb bells and bar bells, while with 
females classes for Swedish exercises are conducted by attendants who have 
been instructed by the kindness of a Swedish lady. 

(B) Homes for feeble-minded children. ‘These exist by virtue of the Local 
Government Board Order of April 2nd, 1897, giving authority to she Metro- 
politan Asylums Board to deal with “ children who by reason of defect of intelli- 
gene or physical infirmity cannot properly be trained in association with children 
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in ordinary schools ”; and a further Order of March 4th, 1g03, enacts that “ any 
person of the above class received before reaching the age of 16, does not cease 
to be a member of the class merely by reason of age until he or she is 21 years of 
age.’ “The institutions provided fall into two groups :— 

(z) Homes for the younger children. ‘These are four in number, situated 
in different parts of London, and in the neighbourhood of one of the London 
County Council Schools for Feeble-minded, which the children attend. 
‘There is accommodation for thirty-five boys and thirty-eight girls, and they 
mostly come to us on the certificate of the L.C.C. Medical Examiner. 

(2) Working colonies for older children. These exist at— 


(1) The Bridge Industrial Home, Witham, Essex, which was opened in 
June, 1906, with accommodation for 210 boys from 10 to 16. The work 
consists of boot making, tailoring, sash and blind cord making, cooking and 
baking, laundry work, and market gardening, each supervised by a skilled 
industrial trainer. In addition, the majority receive some school instruction. 
Daily drill is held, and proves a most valuable routine. An open-air swim- 
ming bath, 50 ft. long, has been constructed by the inmates under the general 
mechanics, and a brass band has been formed, which, under a local band- 
master, who visits twice a week, has done exceedingly well. A small 
gymnasium has also been lately fitted up with climbing ropes, vaulting 
horses, parallel bars, etc. 

(ii) The Fountain Industrial Colony for Girls, which has recently been 
transferred from the Highwood School, at Brentwood. At present there 
are eighty-six inmates, and they are admitted between 14 and 16, the 
majority being transfers from the feeble-minded homes. “The work taught 
comprises laundry and house work, cooking, jersey and stocking knitting by 
machine, weaving towels on the loom, basket work, chair caning, rug 
making, needlework, knitting, crocheting, and straw hat making. 


When we come to appraise the results of this work the story is one of steady 
and even rapid expansion. At Darenth each year sees new departures and fresh 
provision necessitated for workshop accommodation, the latest development on 
the male side being the increase of our printing and bookbinding capacity, by the 
installation of machinery which the inmates are already becoming expert in using, 
while on the female side six new workrooms are in course of construction for 
480 workers, four of which will be utilised for needlework, and the other two for 
brush making and mattress making. All the internal fittings of these workrooms, 
such as racks, shelving, tables, etc., are being made by the workers in the car- 
penters’ shop. ‘Throughout the industrial colony the articles made and the work 
done in the workshops are almost entirely for the forty-two institutions and the 
(ffices of the Board, and represent an annual value of over £9,000. It is the 
market thus provided for the products of the workers that has facilitated the 
development of the work. In 1908, at the request of the Local Government 
Board, an exhibition of articles made by the patients were sent to the Franco- 
British Exhibition. Some 700 articles, entirely made by patients from 6 years of 
age and upwards, were exhibited, and called forth from thousands of visitors 
interested in education from all parts of the world, the greatest praise and 
surprise that such work could be performed by mentally deficient people. The 
visitors’ book, which was kept at the Exhibition stall, contains over 2,600 
entries, with remarks showing the high appreciation of the Darenth work. 
Nor is it only the amount and value of the output that is to be taken into 
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account, but the steady growth of the inmates’ capabilities has enabled a pro- 
gressive diminution of skilled stafi—tailors, shoemakers, smiths, carpenters, 
etc., being reduced on the male side, sempstresses on the female, while the 
increased happiness and content and the improved mordale that congenial occupa- 
tion brings, has enabled the reduction of attendants. Within two years of the 
new departure in administration in 1904, the staff had been reduced by 35; 56 
officers, varying in rank from an assistant medical officer to a kitchen woman, 
had been replaced by 21 officers, including a craftsmaster and 17 industrial 
attendants, with a saving in salaries of nearly £2,000 per annum. ‘The introduc- 
tion of regularly organised drilling and physical exercises has been of great service. 
The improvement in deportment and in general physical condition that follows 
is most striking. “The benefit,” as Dr. Rotherham reports, “ cannot be over- 
estimated. “The way in which they hold themselves, and their general behaviour 
have improved immensely, so that the patients would hardly be known as the same 
people.” 

And if we turn from this record of material progress, equally satisfactory is the 
evidence of moral improvement. ‘The brightness and cheerfulness of the inmates 
bears testimony to the happiness of their lives. “They learn habits of obedience, 
truthfulness, industry, to be clean, and to take that proper interest in their personal 
appearance which is the outcome of self-respect. “Che love of their work is such 
that nothing irks them more than a Bank Holiday, when the workshops are closed. 
Their interest in it is so keen that it is striking to see with what readiness they will 
“ play up ” if there is in any department a sudden pressure of work. 

But this development is the outcome of infinite labour, patience, and tactful 
skill. The results are produced by those who have not only “ learnt to labour,” 
but “to wait.” And it may take months of quiet supervision while a patient 
puts bristles in and out of a hole, or pushes a needle and cotton through a bit of 
rag, before a lad can even begin to make a brush ora girl start tohema duster. One 
of the best of the girls with a sewing machine was a year before she showed any 
glimmering of ability to do the simplest sewing. Nevertheless progress, however 
encouraging, almost invariably has an absolute limitation. It is very rare that any 
one so improves as to be able to enter upon a normal life outside with success. 
During the past five years 115 of the improvable imbeciles at Darenth have been 
handed over to their friends by order of the guardians of the union from which 
they come, and not one of them was considered by the medical superintendent 
fit for a normal outside existence. “These discharges by order of the guardians 
are practically wholly at the instance of relatives, who from visits and other infor- 
mation have considered that the cases were sufficiently improved, or had grown 
old enough to help the household either as small wage-earners, or es workers in 
the homes. Similarly, since the opening of the Homes for the Feeble-minded in 
1899, thirty-five children have been so discharged. Of these, who are mostly 
cases of less pronounced defect than those at Darenth, it appears from investiga- 
tion that hardly one-fourth can be satisfactorily accounted for, ¢.e., either that 
they are well looked after or are doing work under satisfactory conditions, and as 
a matter of fact many of these, that can be well reported on, have not been cases 
of feeble-mindedness, but eccentricities of temper or behaviour, which a period 
of well-ordered and disciplined life has moulded into shape. Too many of these 
discharges will have gone to swell the ranks of crime, immorality, and disease, 
and to add to the huge destitutional mass. 

‘The majority of cases received into the Feeble-minded Homes have remained 
under our care, and, as stated above, the Local Government Board in 1903 
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extended the age for their retention to 21, in the anticipation that some legislative 
action on behalf of these cases would result from the Royal Commission on the 
Care of the Feeble-minded. Nothing as yet has been done, and now we have no 
less than seventeen males and eleven females over 21 as uncertified inmates of our 
Feeble-minded Homes at the Bridge and the Fountain. With regard to the 
results of the Feeble-minded Homes, it has to be said that speaking generally, the 
experience of the Metropolitan Asylums Board has been that, although the kind 
of training given in the special classes of the London County Council schools 1s 
fairly ee for many younger children, yet these feeble-minded cases, if the 
best result is to be obtained, should be trained in manual occupations foes the 
earliest possible age, but that this manual training cannot be nearly so success- 
fully carried on in the small London Homes as in the working colonies. More- 
over, many of these cases develop physically beyond the a évnal standard for their 
age, and are much better placed in a working colony than in the confined space of 
a (canton Home. 

This leads in conclusion to state the general outcome of the experience of the 
work done by the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Firstly, by far the best results 
for these mentally defectives are to be obtained by placing them together and in 
fairly large aggregates under skilled supervision. ‘Vheir happiest and most satis- 
factory life is found where they are kept apart in a world of their own. ‘They 
are unequal to the competition with the normally endowed in the outer world, 
and the very contact with them is prone to produce nothing but discouragement 
and effortlessness. Place them amongst their equals, emulation is possible, effort 
is stimulated, and self-respect evoked. Where aggregates are large there is better 
classification, power to multiply industries without extravagance, and a better 
chance of finding out the occupation that best suits the enfeebled intellect. What 
skilled supervision can do is illustrated by a quite recent experience, when twenty 
female adult imbecile patients were transferred from the L.C.C. asylums as they 
were much pressed for room. Owing to some urgent structural repairs going on 
at Leavesden Asylum, the managers could only find accommodation for them at 
Darenth. It was anticipated that, as they came as “ non-workers,” they would as 
soon as possible have to be transferred to other asylums of the Board; but within a 
few months the medical superintendent reported that “up to the present more 
than half of them are making some progress in needlework, and I am hopeful that 
a fair number of them will eventually become useful workers.” Secondly, there 
should be powers of compulsory detention under the control of the Lunacy—or 
better styled, the Mental Authority. It is not desirable to brand all these mentally 
defectives with a name of such unpleasant association as “lunatic,” but it is desirable 
that they should be placed under such control as will give the best chance for 
their development in the way in which experience has proved possible, and they 
should not be removed from control unless the mental authority is satisfied that 
they are fit to be removed, and that proper means of livelihood and suitable condi- 
tions for their care and custody are forthcoming. Such cases should be discharged 
on probation 1 in the first instance, and then be subject to periodic reports made by 
a local inspector to the Mental ‘Authority, who shall have power to order their 
return to institutional control. In not a few cases it is certain that the individual 
would readily welcome that return to the protected and happy life of former 
days. ‘Thirdly, there should be xo limit of age for the detention of any class 
of the mentally defective. 

It remains to allude to certain cognate branches of work which the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board has not yet been empowered to undertake, but which call 
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for assistance. As yet no provision has been authorised for those feeble-minded 
cases whose condition is complicated by other defects, viz., the 


1) Blind. 
(2) Deaf and (or) dumb. 
(3) Epileptics—@) sane; (i) feeble-minded. 
(4) Grossly morally deficient, or with habits requiring entirely separate 
treatment. 


As a matter of fact the Metropolitan Asylums Board in 1906 submitted a 
report on cases of feeble-minded complicated in one or other of the above ways. 
An attempt in the same year was also made to obtain permission to utilise what 
was then a vacant building at the Witham Home for Sane Epileptics under 16. 
But the Local Government Board did not consider the intended provision suitable, 
and at present no further steps have been taken. ‘Ihe matter has, however, 
not been lost sight of, and it is hoped that ere long the needful authority may be 
given. It isa commonplace that the lot of the sane epileptic child is an even harder 
one than that of the insane, as, unless specially treated, the sane epileptic child 
grows up in idleness and ignorance, a burden on those in whose care he is, and 
an unfit companion for those with whom he is forced to associate. In the 
absence of such special treatment sane epileptics must inevitably and rapidly 
deteriorate; while on the other hand it has been found that association in a colony, 
so far from being harmful, awakens sympathy one for another, and the training 
and occupation provided arouses hopes and aspirations in the patient, which bring 
about development and improvement not otherwise possible. 

It is almost a matter of regret that the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
minded, appointed in September, 1904, so far from promoting action, has thus 
far retarded it. Again and again, while it was in session, the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board found themselves obliged to halt in this work 
because it was desirable to await the decisions of the Commission. Gladly they 
did this in the anticipation that the appearance of the Report would be followed 
by the permission and granting of powers to advance. But hitherto they wait 
in an attitude of disappointed expectancy. Urgent is the need for some large and 
well-considered scheme for the care of these defectives, which would reduce to 
uniformity under one authority in one area the differences in standard and method 
which now prevail; a scheme which would make public provision for the deten- 
tion in suitable institutions of defectives of all classes, and not only as at present 
of those chargeable to the guardians of the poor, subject to arrangements for 
payment where the circumstances admit; a scheme which would secure a nearer 
approach to a uniform standard of medical examination and certification under the 
control of a central authority with expert assistance; and finally a scheme which 
would determine the best form of institutional housing so as to secure the best 
and happiest results for the patients and the least onerous burden to the State. 
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Discussion. 


Mr. Cuartes H. Warp said that as a member of the Board of Guardians of West 
Ham he entirely agreed with the remarks of the various speakers that they should 
get compulsory detention. The mentally deficient boys or girls were brought into 
the house whilst they were young and afterwards were sent to some institution, 
but as soon as the girl or boy reached the age of 16 years his parents wanted him 
or her out, and they could not prevent the child being taken out. If they could have 
compulsory detention it would assist them materially, and they would be more 
successful in their work. He should like to criticise one or two of the remarks that 
had been made with regard to the attitude of Boards of Guardians generally. He 
was rather sorry their friend from South Wales was not there that afternoon, as 
he should have liked to reply to one or two of his remarks, for he seemed to have 
a wrong opinion of the average Guardian. His type of Guardian was that of ten 
years ago; but that attitude was not adopted by the present-day Guardians. The 
Guardians were always willing to pay the cost of maintenance of anybody entrusted 
to their charge. With regard to West Ham, they sent their children to various 
institutions all over the country, and they never grumbled at the price asked by the 
various institutions. Some of their people were paid for at the rate of tos. od., 
but others cost as much as 4,2 2s. per week. It was not the fault of the Board of 
Guardians that the charge was not what the institutions would like it to be, but 
it was rather that the Guardians had not been asked to pay more, and consequently 
thought it was a right and proper figure. With regard to the epileptic, at West 
Ham these people were a great trouble to them. They wanted to do something, 
but were hampered and hindered by the Local Government Board. The result was 
that they were compelled to keep in the ‘‘ house ”’ epileptics, whom they would much 
rather send outside. He should like, if possible, to get into touch with an epileptic 
colony with a view to trying to get the Local Government Board to allow them to 
work together. He was very much surprised to hear Mr. Roxby say that the West 
Ham Board of Guardians made an allowance to people after they had come out 
of the asylum. The Board of Guardians would very much like to do it if they 
had the power, but they could not do so. Whilst a man was in an asylum, or in 
the case of a consumptive, they kept the wife and family whilst he was away, and 
in some cases the expense amounted to 43 per week per family. The man might 
be away at a sanatorium, for which they paid £2 2s. per week, and then they paid 
41 per week for the wife and family. In most of those cases they found that the 
family was rather larger than the normal. They would be quite willing to allow 
a man something after he came out of the asylum if it could be done. He wanted 
particularly to remind his friend from South Wales that he was not a Socialist 
member of the West Ham Board of Guardians, but he hoped he was a useful 
member. He was also hon. secretary of the Ratepayers’ Association, so that he 
studied the poor ratepayers’ interests as well as the interests of those they had to 
look after. 

Dr. FLETCHER BEACH said it was among the imbeciles and the feeble-minded that 
a great deal of work could be done. When he was at Darenth they had some four 
shops, but now they had twenty-five, and he had seen at least fifty women working 
sewing machines, and two working knitting machines. They would therefore see 
that imbeciles could be taught, and if that was so it was still more feasible that 
the feeble-minded could be taught provided they were put into proper colonies. He 
was also pleased to hear Mr. Gell speak about detention. He did not think they 
should be allowed out in order to reproduce their species. When he was super- 
intendent at Darenth he experienced the same trouble that Mr. Gell had. When 
they had been trained to be good working girls the parents sent in an application 
and stated that they wanted their girl home. He used to fight those cases and put it 
off as long as possible, but at last he had to give in, and that was the great trouble 
at the present time. Unless they could get the power of detention they would not 
be able to prevent the reproduction of the mentally defective. He was also very 
glad to hear Mr. Gell say that there should be no limit of age. At the age of 21 the 
boy was as much an imbecile as at 16. He had asked Mr. Dickinson what Parliament 
thought about detention, and he replied that he was afraid the House of Commons 
were against it, because Parliament were afraid they wanted to shut everybody up. 
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They seemed to think that the poor people would be put into a kind of prison. He 
did not know whether they could send a resolution to the House of Commons or 
not, as he did not know what the rules of the conference were. 

The CuyatrMan : It is not within the power of this conference to pass resolutions. 

Dr. Beacu, continuing, said that with regard to Mr. Roxby’s paper, he was on 
his committee for several years, and could therefore vouch for the great amount 
of trouble which was taken with the cases which came before them. Mr. Roxby 
had not mentioned the large amount of work he did himself, but he was a very 
hard-working man. One gentleman had stated that he had great difficulty in finding 
homes for epileptic cases, and that he had experienced a difficulty with the Local 
Government Board. There were several homes for epileptics. There was one at 
Chalfont Colony, and another at Liverpool. There was also another large epileptic 
colony near Sandelbridge, so that no doubt the patients could be received at one 
or other of these colonies. 

A DELEGATE said it was almost impossible to get a case into those institutions, and 
they had to wait at least six months. The secretary of one of the institutions was 
attending the conference, and no doubt he would confirm what he said. 

Dr. Breacu said he was not aware of the fact. 

Dr. AUDEN said at Darenth they would only take in improvable cases but it was 
impossible to say at the first stage whether a child was improvable or not. Whatever 
might happen in regard to legislation, they must have special day schools for the 
feeble-minded, as clearing-houses to which they could send their children in order 
that they could be sent to an appropriate institution. A good deal had been said 
about manual training, but he did not think they had touched upon one of the most 
important functions of manual training, and that was the physiological. Many of 
them recognised it was impossible to deal from an intellectual standpoint with the 
children, but they must get to their minds through the other senses than the higher 
intellectual faculties. They must train the brain through the fingers just as much 
as they trained the brain of the normal child through the eye or ear. Another point 
about the defective children was to give them something that would interest them, 
that would stimulate their minds. He was in a school not long ago in which all 
the children who were extremely poor were engaged in making small kettle holders, 
pieces: of wood for a kettle to stand on. Not one of those children would be able 
to make use of it. But if those children had been taught to make a simple box, 
every one of them could have made use of it, and it would have stimulated them 
in their work. It might interest some of them to know that in Massachusetts they 
had had a Commission like our own, on the care of the feeble-minded. They reported 
about a month ago, and he had seen some of the recommendations. He should like 
to state one or two of them, because over in America they seemed to have exactly 
the same difficulties that we had over here. They recommended that there should 
be an observation department, and that provision should be made for going into the 
mental condition of all prisoners at the expiration of their sentences. When a 
feeble-minded prisoner was discharged, he was to be kept under observation, in order 
that steps might be taken to prevent him from becoming delinquent again. At one 
of the prisons in America it was found that a large number of the prisoners had 
feeble mental capacity ; there were forty insane prisoners inside one jail, which would 
show that the problem was urgent there. He thought there should be permanent 
‘Care Committees in order to look after cases all over the country. At the present 
time the children who were being trained in these schools were not. looked after 
when they went out into the world, with the result that they deteriorated. A large 
number of children did not show uniformity in regard to their intellectuality, and 
so long as they allowed them to attend the ordinary classes they ran the risk of 
lowering the general standard. Manchester had started a special school for epileptics, 
and permanent care would have to be obtained, otherwise it would add to the extreme 

complexity of the proklem they had to deal with. 

Mr. LipBETTER said that when a man was discharged from an asylum he, in the 
eye of the law, became an able-bodied man. Such a person returned to his or her 
home, and no money relief was allowed to him; and any money relief which had 
been allowed by the Guardians whilst he was in the asylum immediately ceased, 
because the Board of Guardians only had power to grant relief to the destitute, and 
as soon as the head of the family returned, the relief automatically ceased. There 
were some Boards of Guardians who gave relief to a certain extent in other ways, 
and that no doubt accounted for the mistake Mr. Roxby had made. The money 
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relief having ceased, and the ex-lunatic finding himself unable to maintain himself 
and family, had to apply to the relieving officer, who had power to give him food 
until he was in a position to support himself and family. The relieving officer was 
not allowed to give him money, but was only empowered to keep the family subsisting. 
Mr. Roxby raised a more important question, however, and that was the whole 
question respecting the discharge of the lunatic. At the present time the only 
consideration was the lunatic’s immediate condition at the time of his discharge. 
As an officer of some experience, he could say that it was deplorable to find the 
immense number of relapsing cases that came before their notice. He knew of a 
case in which a lunatic had been under detention ten times, and of those ten times 
he had been discharged as recovered seven times. Those cases were not so frequent 
as they used to be. Any medical superintendent who was conscientious in his work 
had a serious duty before him in considering the discharge of a lunatic, and he 
thought he ought to go into the whole of the circumstances known to him at the 
time of the discharge in order that he could seriously consider them. It was absolutely 
absurd to discharge men who had nowhere to go to and nobody to care for them 
after they got out. They had no alternative but to seek the protection of the 
workhouse. 

Lieut.-Colonel Curtis-Haywarp stated that he was Chairman of the Committee 
of Visitors of the Gloucester County Asylum. The difficulty they had in asylum 
practice had been alluded to, and that was when the active state of insanity ceased 
and the patient was able to take his discharge. Then the question arose as to what 
was he to do when he went out. They sometimes had cases in which a lunatic went 
in five, six, or seven times. He did not think in their lucid moments any harm was 
done in discharging them at mature age, but with younger people it was a most 
dangerous thing; but when their friends wanted them out they were simply helpless. 
There was rather a tendency at present to dump people into lunatic asylums when 
they could not be put elsewhere. Dr. Needham had stated on the previous day that 
he did not certify all the people he could; but he should like to point out that people 
were sent to asylums who should never be sent there at all. They were not sane, it 
was true, but simply feeble-minded. Only a short time ago a child was sent in 
described as a dangerous lunatic, but when he questioned the matron about the 
matter she said the child was no trouble at all. If they sent the child back to the 
union the Guardians would get another certificate and send it back again to them, 
and unless they could be certain the Guardians would take the child back again they 
could not discharge it. He had tried once or twice before to send children out, but 
the Guardians always said they had no means of taking charge of them. The children 
usually required special care, but were not really insane at all. There ought to be 
some kind of an institution for such children. Their asylum had between 1,100 and 
1,200 inmates, and he had tried to get the Guardians to send children away, but 
the first time was the only occasion on which he had been successful. He found 
the boy a home, and they found afterwards that he was capable of doing something ; 
but others had always been sent back as being hopeless. The reason Boards of 
Guardians sent people to asylums was perhaps due to the report on the feeble-minded, 
which said that all people who are not normal ought to be treated by the lunacy 
authorities and the Guardians took that to mean that they should be sent to the 
lunatic asylums. With regard to “‘ after-care,’’ they did something in his county. 
At their asylum they had a small fund out of which they helped those to whom they 
thought it desirable to give a little temporary relief. They fully recognised that any- 
body going out of the asylum was practically helpless for the first week or two, 
therefore they considered it their duty to tide him over a most critical period by giving 
him a small sum of money. 

Dr. Macpnait (Derby Corporation Asylum) said he represented the medical super- 
intendents of asylums. He thought they were all in accord as to what the public 
authorities were doing. They were doing all they could under their powers, so far 
as the law would allow; but there were conditions under which the law would not 
allow public authorities to do as much as they would like to do. There were only 
two voluntary agencies connected with asylums, one of which they had heard about ; 
but there was another one in existence. The great difficulty about Dr. Roxby’s 
society was that it was a poor one, and whenever he was asked for a subscription 
towards it he always paid it willingly, because his conscience would not allow him 
to send cases to him without sending a subscription. The other voluntary agency 
which had not been mentioned was the Brabazon Society, which was also doing a 
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considerable amount of good work in the country. The chief aim of that conference, 
he believed, was to create public opinion, and that was the best thing they could do. 

The CHAIRMAN said it seemed to him they wanted something more than after-care 
by a private association. They wanted a kind of quarantine, both before and after. 
They wanted some form of control by which they could control their lives and promote 
their recovery. Those who worked with the borderland cases knew the difficulties 
they had to contend with. They were impracticable people who would go their own 
way. They refused to follow the dictates of their fellows, and as to the dictates of 
their own conscience he was afraid they had precious little. It was out of order 
for them to send up any recommendations as to how the questions they had in 
hand should be deal with. All they had to do was to try to educate people with 
a view to promoting legislation. He had no doubt that in time legislation would 
come so that they would be able to deal with those who were mentally deficient in 
a proper and effectual manner. 


Fourth Day, Friday, June and. 


MORNING SESSION. 
(Foint Meeting with the Education Section.) 


The chair was taken by Sir William Chance. The subject discussed 
was THe Treatment oF Mentatty Derective CHILDREN. The 
following papers were taken :— 


1.—The Training of the Mentally Defective in Special Schools. 
By Dr. W. A. Ports. 


2.—Mental Tests for Defective Children. 
By Dr. A. R. AseEtson. 


Training of the Mentally Detective in Special 
Schools. 


By, W. Aw POTES, MiAsa MoD. 
(Chairman of the Birmingham After-Care Committee.) 


WHEN discussing Special School training it is necessary to consider the age at 
which this should begin. Iam one of those who believe that the best results of 
education are obtained when there is little or no formal teaching before the age 
of 7. The sensitive brain of a little child should be left to develop naturally in 
response to the stimuli proceeding from its ordinary environment. In the case of 
mentally defective children the policy of avoiding any forcing process in the 
early years of life has even stronger claim for support; in them the brain is weaker, 
and the physical condition often, though by no means necessarily, inferior to that 
of ordinary school children. Postponing going to school till 7 is, however, a 
counsel of perfection; it should certainly be recommended when the child has a 
wise mother or other relative who can devote a certain amount of time, especially — 
if the child lives in the country. But often the alternative to school at 5 years of 
age 1s such an unsatisfactory environment that we may well approve of the 
arrangement whereby mentally defective children, although not compelled to 
attend school till 7, may do so at § years of age. When such a child does come to 
school there should be no ordinary school work; time ought to be occupied with 
regulated play and with those forms of training which I shall describe as the 
necessary preliminary education for every feeble-minded child. In this connection 
it is important to remember that while certain types of the mentally defective can 
be diagnosed at a very tender age a considerable number cannot be satisfactorily 
differentiated from those who are merely dull and backward, till they are 7 or 8 
or even older. While it is wise to defer literary education, it is equally important 
to arrange for the training of a feeble-minded child to commence in infancy. 
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Nowadays teaching babies to walk is an obsolete custom; normal infants give up 
crawling readily enough when their muscles are sufficiently developed. “The case 
is different, however, with the feeble-minded; they lack the faculties of observation ~ 
and imitation so characteristic of a healthy child; they may, therefore, have to be 
taught to walk and to do many other things that their better endowed brothers and 
sisters learn naturally. It is matter of common knowledge that the capacity of a 
feeble-minded child can often be roughly appraised by ascertaining the ages at 
which he began to talk and to walk; the sooner he does so the more hopeful the 
outlook. Far more teaching and far more patience are required than with 
ordinary children. One of the first essentials is to develop the faculty of attention, 
which is so noticeably feeble. ‘The lethargic ament can sometimes be appro- 
priately stimulated by throwing at it a bean-bag or something similar; in the 
earlier stages this can be used to arouse attention; later on it may be used to 
elicit powers of self-preservation, by directing it at the child’s face and showing 
how it may be warded off by an upraised hand. Another item of great importance 
is speech; defective children are often fond of music; sometimes encouraging them 
to make the fundamental sounds to a note on a piano or other instrument is a 
great help. So important is the gift of speech for every individual that it should 
receive special attention all through the child’s career; on the staff of every school 
for the mentally defective there should be at least one teacher who has made a 
study of voice production. If ever the child 1s to go out into the world and try 
to hold his own, his chance of getting work depends largely on how he talks when 
he applies for a situation. “These defective children also require careful training 
in washing, dressing, and feeding. It is astonishing in how many homes this 
training is neglected or attempted only in a stupid perfunctory way; on any one 
particular occasion it is easier for a mother to put on a child’s shoes than to show 
him the difference between the right and the left and how to tie his own laces; 
once he has acquired the art, however, the gain to the mother is enormous; many 
mothers lead the lives of a galley slave simply because they never set to work to 
train their children properly; the time necessary for teaching a defective child 
is longer, but the ultimate gain is proportionately greater. Learning to 
dress and similar accomplishments will not only save the mother, but is the best 
means available in early life of drawing out the child’s latent powers. One of 
the worst troubles with defective children is bolting their food: as a matter of 
fact, most children require some teaching in masticating well; for the feeble- 
minded, long and patient training in eating properly is necessary. In institutions 
for the feeble-minded it is usually best to allow no talking at meals; in this 
way alone can gobbling and bolting of food be prevented. On such lines as 
these should the preliminary training of the defective child be conducted; the 
sooner it is begun the better; we must always remember that the defective child 
can only learn very slowly, and that the period of life during which he can learn 
at all is distinctly limited; the ament seldom, if ever, goes on developing all his 
life as some of our most able men and women do; after 16 there is little chance 
of further improvement, whether he has more teaching or not; once he 1s out 
of his teens he may become more dexterous in doing what he has already learnt, 
but he will learn scarcely anything new. 

Let us next consider what form the instruction should take when the feeble- 
minded child really goes to school at seven years of age. We shall arrange this 
best if we first of all frankly admit that with rare exceptions the child who requires 
education in a Special School will also require special care and supervision during 
the whole of its life, either in its own home, if that is a suitable one, or in an 
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institution or boarded out under the supervision of the local committee responsible 
for its care. We must recognise that the Special Schools should regulate their 
‘curriculum not with a view to their pupils leaving them to compete in the world 
on ordinary terms with ordinary men, but with a view to their spending the rest 
of their days under kindly supervision in an industrial home or a farm colony. 
Prominence, therefore, must be given to manual work, so that later on chopping 
wood and using the spade will not be tasks of insuperable difficulty. Boot-making 
and simple carpentering for the boys will either pave the way to other useful 
work later on, or will develop into their life-long occupations; cooking, rough 
sewing, and laundry work will bring out what is best and most useful in the 
girls. Literary work must be relegated to a second place. If possible, reading 
should be taught, for it is a useful accomplishment, but we need not trouble about 
arithmetic beyond the simplest calculations, nor about writing. As a matter of 
fact, for those who are to spend their lives in institutions, writing may be a source 
of danger, for they may utilise that accomplishment to send objectionable com- 
munications to one another. It is important for us to remember that when 
reading is learnt with extreme difficulty and no great fluency attained, the reading 
of books and papers can never be a source of pleasure, and tends soon to be 
a lost art. 

Experience has shown that with manual training we shall make the best of 
our feeble-minded children; experience, however, has also shown that we must 
not expect too much from it. We should not look forward to their work being 
first class; feeble-minded boys can be taught to make boots which will be quite 
serviceable for them and their fellows to wear in an industrial colony, but those 
boots will lack shop finish, and put on sale in the open market would never bring 
ina penny. Lads of the same type can do useful farm work, but it will be done 
slowly, and to get it done at all there must be some responsible person within call. 
In oe ace of these views I may remind you that in our last Birmingham 
Annual After-Care Report we stated that although some of our cases have been 
at work for more than ten years, only twenty-one of the 650 on our books earn 
as much as 10s. per week, and only three earn 15s.; the average wage has not 
increased for some years. At the age of 16—that is, just after leaving school—we 
have the largest number of workers, and these earn the average wages. After 16 
the number of workers decreases, and the wages go down. We have only eight 
cases over 20 years of age who are doing any remunerative work. On the other 
hand we all know that when an industrial colony is tacked on to a Special School, 
and the discipline and training of the latter maintained, useful and happy lives 
may be led for many years. 

While speaking of natural training, I should say that as a preliminary tc the 
more technical work, such as cooking and boot-making, the child must learn to 
use his fingers; he must begin by threading beads, folding and cutting paper, and 
so on. As a matter of fact, even before attempting such comparatively simple 
tasks he requires a course oF sense-training. For this purpose it is best to have 
the usual kindergarten bricks and modeis, only made about three times as large. 
‘The wooden bricks should be six inches long by one inch square, and the cones 
six inches high; each must be painted one of the primary colours. ‘The child 1s 
given a coloured brick and told to move round the table on which they are till he 
finds another matching it in shape and colour. ‘T’hen he must learn to fit a model 
into the hole in the piece of wood from which it was cut. 

For taste and smell wide-necked bottles with characteristic substances are 
handed to the child who has previously been blindfolded. For hearing, 
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instruments making different noises such as rattles, whistles, and balls are required. 
For touch, a collection of rough and smooth objects, bricks, toy animals, pieces 
of cloth and wool can be put into a bag; the child dips in and guesses what he has 
taken hold of without using his eyes. “hese lessons—and indeed many others— 
can be made as enjoyable as a game. I need hardly say each particular lesson 
should be short, and the class-rooms bright and airy, prettily decorated with 
appropriate pictures and other objects of interest. It is impossible at first for the 
children’s work to be of any practical use, and even later on it is often wise to 
intersperse more serious work with the making of toys in wood or other material; 
the sooner, however, the child can learn to knit, to make rugs or manufacture 
something really useful to himself or other members of his community, the better. 
Simple games are very useful; it takes a defective child a long time to learn to 
catch a ball, but doing so is profitable training. “The games should be organised 
and under supervision; left to themselves, the feeble-minded have so little initiative 
and energy that loafing is inevitable. Small gardens pave the way to farm work 
and develop the powers of observation. 

Just to sum up in two or three words the training required in a Special School, 
I would say we must first give toilet lessons; we must teach the child to tie 
his boot-lace, brush his hair and teeth and cut his nails; much of this should have 
been previously taught at home. Next we must teach him to converse and make 
simple drawings; in a word, to express himself. ‘Then we must teach him to dust 
and put things tidy—that 1s, to use his muscles profitably. Fourthly, we must 
teach him how to behave, particularly at meals. “This lesson again can take the 
form of a game; to give a realistic touch some fragments can be supplied by the 
cooking class. ‘This we can call teaching him to be a member of society. Lastly, 
we should, if possible, teach something about Money and Number; this is best 
done with a large model shop. 

There is one point I wish to make in conclusion, We know now that 
sometimes it is not a case of the whole brain being equally defective; there may 
be serious defect in one direction and moderate ability in other departments. ‘This 
is seen particularly in the case of word-blind children. Such children, while 
perhaps normal in almost all other respects, can never be taught to read; they 
fail because the area of the brain whose business it is to recognise printed or 
written words is either absent or has been destroyed by injury or disease. Genuine 
cases of this kind are rare, but there are many feeble-minded children whose 
defect is inclined to be of this type. “These cases should be recognised, for it is 
waste of time to attempt to teach them to read by the ordinary method, unless 
the corresponding area of the brain on the right side, which is the one not usually 
called into play, is intact and can be stimulated by training the child to be left- 
handed. . Children of this type who belong to the working classes are best turned 
on to manual work at once, for the only method of teaching reading that is 
available is so slow and laborious that it will usually be barren of result 
without individual tuition. Children of this type, once we have strengthened 
their power of attention and taught them expression, can learn much by 
conversations; indeed, the conversational method may be freely used for all 
types in Special Schools} talks on history and general knowledge are more popular 
and also more fruitful than the study of a primer. ‘There are, of course, other 
special types besides the word-blind child; I have not time, however} to| discuss 
them now, nor would it serve any useful purpose to do so. In a Council school 
for defectives we can only arrange for a limited number of types; my final point, 
however, is that we must consider the individual. 

E 
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Mental Tests for Defective Children. 
By Dr. A. R. ABELson. 


SOME time ago a gentleman connected with one of our special schools happened 
to pick on a certain child and asked him his name, age, and one or two other 
questions. ‘The visitor at once turned to the teacher and said: *‘‘ This child 
has no right here. He is no more mentally defective than I am ”’—a rather 
unfortunate remark, for the child happened to be one of the teacher’s most 
hopeless cases. I have since found that remarks of this kind are not uncommon 
from those who are not constantly in touch with mentally defective children. 
I begin to wonder what this same gentleman would have said had he seen some 
of these children performing, as they have done during my investigation, complex 
mental operation, remembering and carrying out a long string of commissions 
and interpreting the meaning of a difficult picture. I suppose he would imagine 
he were dealing with a school for geniuses. 

It must be remembered that many of these children are deceptive. Often 
bright-looking children are to be found amongst the most defective. Many.are 
to all outward appearances no different from normal school children. There 
are some who astonish everybody with their precocious conversational powers. 
Some of the lowest grade defectives possess remarkable cunning, which is often 
mistaken for intelligence. For instance, the mongol at a school in the Islington 
district is up to all sorts of dodges for getting into Sadler’s Wells without paying, 
but from the standpoint of educability his case is hopeless. 

On the other hand, many children are sent to the special schools who to all 
appearances seem hopelessly defective... Amongst these are to be found some 
of. the most hopeful cases—children who are eventually sent back to the 
elementary school. 

It is important to determine in a reliable way whether a child is mentally 
defective. 

It is true that some very interesting work has been done showing the different 
types of mentally defective children and their physiological peculiarities. But, 
in the first place it must be remembered that comparatively few feeble-minded 
children belong to the distinct types, and in the second place even if one Is easily 
able to recognise the mongol, the cretin, the hydrocephalic, the microcephalic, 
and the other forms, interesting and important as this study is, this alone cannot 
give us an accurate idea as to the degree of the defect. 

It is also true that physiologists have noticed certain peculiarities in the struc- 
ture of the brain and the cortical nerve cells of mentally defectives; but this, 
again, cannot help us for our purpose, for we cannot open the living child’s brain 
to see what is the matter with it, and even if we could, I doubt whether it could 
help us very much. Furthermore, the so-called stigmata of degeneration, 
although more common in feeble-minded than in normal children, are sometimes 
found on the latter, and many of the former are quite free from them. More- 
over, their presence or absence does not give any indication of the degree of 
mental defect. 

It is left to the psychologist, therefore, to devise means for testing as accurately 
as possible the mental condition of the child, and if possible to detect the nature 
of the defect. 
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It must be remembered that it is not usually a dificult matter to recognise 
feeble-mindedness in its marked forms. But it is much more difficult to diagnose 
mental defect when it is present in a very mild form. For this reason my obser- 
vations have been confined to those children who belong to the “ backward ”’ 
type—children who for some reason or another are unable to cope with the work 
in the elementary school, but who nevertheless make considerable progress in the 
special school. Many of them seem to be suffering from arrested development of 
a temporary nature; others, I suppose, are slightly mentally feeble, but much can 
be done to ameliorate their‘ mental condition. 

Furthermore, investigation into the mental condition of these children 1s most 
valuable from another point of view, for they represent the first step, as it were, 
along the road of degeneracy. It is therefore important to discover how they 
differ from the normal individual. ‘Thus it furnishes a new line of investigation 
of the greatest importance. Not only will further knowledge of the normal and 
the backward child be obtained by observing the nature of the deviation from the 
normal and the peculiarities shown by these children, but it is probable that by 
examining different grades of feeble-mindedness further insight will be gained 
into the course taken by at any rate one form of degeneracy. 

The investigation, which lasted over a period of three years, was carried out in 
eight of the London County Council Schools for feeble-minded children. In all 
eighty-eight girls and forty-three boys were examined.* 

For the purpose of this investigation we chose those tests which we considered 
would bring into play all the various mental processes—tests where fineness of 
discrimination, association, reasoning, judgment, imagination, memory, quickness 
of perceptive power, of motor co-ordination and efficient motor power were 
brought into play. It was then found necessary to correlate one test with another 
to see what relation there existed between the results of the tests. 

And now I come to what I fear is a difficult but most important item in this 
investigation. “Ihere can be no doubt that unless these tests are carefully con- 
trolled and the results rendered reliable, little advance will be made upon the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. It must be remembered that Binet does 
not take this matter into consideration at all. 

As a result of their excellent pioneer work Binet and Simon have been able 
to draw up a standard scale of intelligence according to age. But I think that they 
have, unfortunately, for want of better methods, been forced to judge the value of 
their results by general impressions, a procedure which is certain to involve con- 
siderable exactitude. “The results of all investigations of this character will have 
to be carefully controlled and standardised before their value can be determined. 

I do not wish in this instance to underrate the value of Binet’s investigation. 
On the contrary, it is only due to this great psychologist to emphasise, as Dr. 
Langdon Down has done, the considerable progress that has been made in the 
study of the intelligence by Binet and his collaborator during the last few years. 

On the other hand, these investigators have been placed at a great disadvantage 
inasmuch as they have no method better than pure inspection for judging the 
value of their results. Hence, crudities are certain to arise. Some of the tests 
that seemed to give Binet good results we have found to be of little value. For 
Instance, “immediate memory for numbers” and “ discrimination of weight ” 
tests have not in the present investigation turned out altogether satisfactory. 


> 


* In three schools 11 boys and 11 girls, in three others 11 girls, in one school 12 girls and in the 
other ro boys and 10 girls were under observation. 
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And now it will be necessary to explain the theory which underlies our ideas 
on the existence of a central factor, intelligence of ability, common to all mental 
processes. 

Let us take a certain mental performance—say crossing out o’s. ‘This seems to 
be a test measuring quickness of motor co-ordination—quickness of hand and eye 
movement. <A little thought will show us that the performance is made up of 
two elements. ‘Uhere is the special aptitude which a child may possess for hand 
and eye movement, and bearing upon this to a larger or smaller extent is the 
child’s “ general ability,” both making up the whole mental process. 

‘The following tests were employed in this investigation: (1) Tapping; (2) 
crossing out rings; (3) crossing out sets of dots; (4) memory for sentences; 
(5) memory for names of objects; (6) memory for commissions; (7) interpretation 
of pictures; (8) discriminating length; (9) geometric figures. 

In this short paper it is impossible to enter into an account of the statistical 
method for measuring correlation, and why this is so superior to judging results 
by mere inspection. But means have been devised by which classifications of 
children in order of their proficiency in different ways can be compared, and the 
amount of agreement between the classifications measured. “Thus, if two classifi- 
cations are identical, the relation between the two is complete, and is signified 
by 1.00. On the other hand, when there is no agreement, the relation is spoken 
of as 0.00. A value above this shows positive correlation, and one below this, 
a negative correlation. 

Again, Binet has judged the value of the results of his tests by comparing them 
with the teacher’s estimate of their scholastic ability. But how far is he justified 
in assuming that the school work is a criterion of “ general mental ability ’’? 
The results of my investigation show me that scholastic attainment does not 
correlate very highly with “ general intelligence, ” or, aS it 1s more correctly 
termed, “ general ability ’——not so highly that it should be considered a criterion 
of general mental ability. 

I asked the teacher in each school to draw up a list of the children in order of 
their “ practical intelligence.” In every case I carefully explained how this judg- 
ment was to be made; scholastic attainments and progress were for the moment 
to be entirely disregarded. ‘The criterion was to be common sense for every 
day worldly matters. “The teacher was to ask herself which of these children 
she could soonest entrust on a difficult errand, and to take this into consideration 
when drawing up her list. 

The teacher’s task, it will at once be seen, was beset with a certain amount of 
dificulty. “The children not only vary very much in age, but sometimes a child 
showed common sense in some ways, and backwardness in other directions. 

On the whole, however, the teachers showed considerable insight when drawing 
up their lists, and the results are very significant. 

The teachers were also asked to draw up a list of the children in order of their 
scholastic attainments. Reading and arithmetic were chosen for the purpose, 
and two gradings were drawn up ie? each set of children—one in order of reading 
ability, the other in order of scholastic ability. 

Thus, if the children were given an examination in these subjects, the results 
would in all probability come out much the same as the lists given by the teachers. 

The results turned out to be highly interesting. All the tests employed corre- 
lated quite appreciably with the teacher’s estimate of practical ability; and when 
all the tests were thrown together the correlation between practical intelligence 
and this amalgamated result was quite high. On the other hand, it was found 
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that neither reading ability nor arithmetic ability correlated very highly with the 
tests or with practical intelligence. On the whole, even arithmetical ability which 
correlated highest, was not as good as an average single test. “This clearly indicates 
that Binet’s judgment is quite at fault when he considers scholastic attainment 
as the supreme criterior of general ability. It also indicates that the earliest 
investigators were unwarranted in claiming that tests for measuring innate ability 
are adequate for classifying the children for scholastic purposes. 

Moreover, our results have shown important sex differences. “Thus, there is 
every evidence to show that the central intelligence plays a somewhat more 
important part in the mental processes of the girls than it does in the case of the 
boys. There are other important sex differences which, however, cannot be 
discussed in this very short paper. 

‘Thus the child at school does not seem to rely very much on his “ general 
intelligence.” “There seems to be something of the special aptitude involved 
where scholastic attainment™ is concerned, especially in the case of reading. It 
is possible that with mentally defectives a certain amount of word blindness 
somestimes exists. Whatever be the nature of this defect, it is to a great extent 
local. Inability to make normal progress in reading is often found in a child 
of comparatively high intelligence. 

And now arises the very important question of the examination for mental 
defect. “There can be no doubt that the examination at present in vogue is 
inadequate» In the short period of two or three minutes the medical officer is 
expected to label a child mentally defective or normal. He also examines under 
the same circumstances those children who are recommnded for removal from 
the special to the elementary school. ‘Thus he has to give his decision after two 
or three minutes, and 1s expected to know better than the teacher who has 
recommended them for promotion, and who has been with them day after day 
for perhaps twice as many years. ‘This is obviously fair neither to the medical 
officer, nor to the teacher, nor to the child. 

Many teachers have informed me that some of their brightest children are 
sent to the doctor for examination, and fail altogether through sheer nervousness. 
Needless to say they are sent back as unfit for promotion. 

I am inclined to believe @ priori that the younger the child is the more difficult 
it is to gain a correct diagnosis of his mental condition, especially in the case of 
mentally defective children. For until the intelligence begins to develop it is 
dificult to tell what possibilities there exist for future development. 

Thus, to the teacher in the elementary school, the mentally defective child 
seems to be educationally hopeless. Until he is removed to the special school he 
remains a drag on the class. But once he is sent to the special school he 1s under 
different treatment, and he often slowly improves, showing that under favour- 
able and sympathetic conditions a seemingly hopeless case sometimes makes consi- 
derable progress. More than one teacher of mentally defective children has 
shown me a report to the following effect, which was drawn up by the child’s 
teacher in the elementary school before he was removed to the special school : 
“This child is dull-looking, obstinate, bad-tempered, sulky, lazy, etc.” But the 
teacher in the special school cannot understand how such a report could have been 
drawn up. One teacher informed me that one child with a report of this kind 
had been with her five years, and had never shown the faintest srgn of ill-temper, 
but was on the contrary of a very amiable and willing disposition. 


* We must not lose sight of the fact that some children may be backward in their school work 
through continued absence or some other similar reason. . 
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And I would like to emphasise the words of Mr. Shoosmith, when he points 
out that “ only under the most encouraging conditions, only in the hands of a 
kindly sympathetic teacher, can a child, more or less mentally defective, make 
any real effort and have a real chance of developing. Under opposite conditions, 
the second state of the child becomes worse than the first. And, be it said, there 
is no danger in allowing this kindly sympathetic encouraging attitude to overflow 
towards those who are labelled “ mentally defective.” Education is very largely 
a physiological art; and teachers have to take practical recognition of such facts 
as these, that while fear and similar emotions are accompanied by a decreased 
blood circulation, opposite emotions are accompanied by increased circulation of 
the blood, and you cannot starve the bales of blood and fairly expect increased 
mental activity | "i 

And in conclusion, I would like to deal with the eugenic and social aspect of 
our problem. ‘There is no doubt that a proper classification of feeble-minded 
children will help us considerably to remove this undesirable element, to consi- 
derably prevent destitution by segregating those who are incapable of earning a 
living, and who are most likely to bring into the world a large number of undesir- 
able children dependent on local authorities. 

While on this point, what I would like to urge is the necessity for an inter- 
mediate school for “ backward” children. In a brief way I will explain what I 
consider would be the best plan for dividing up the three different types of school 
children—the “ normal,” the “ backward,” and the “ mentally defective.” ‘The 
figure shows diagramatically the plan I would suggest— 


All School Children 
at age of 6 or 7. 


Subnormal. Normal. 


B 4 


Mentally “Backward.” Normal 
Defective. ; z Children. 


‘Thus all children at the age of 6 or 7 are divided up into two rough classifications 
as at present. But at the age of 9 or thereabouts a much more careful diagnosis 
would be necessary. All the children classified as mentally defective should be 
again divided up into two classes. “Che most hopeful cases could be now sent to 
the “ backward” school, and those children who showed signs of marked mental 
defect must remain in the mentally defective section. Again, those classified as 
normal at the age of 6 or 7 ought to be re-examined later. The dullards should 
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be removed to the “ backward” school to join the hopeful cases from class B, 
the other cases remain in the schools for normal children. ‘Thus the inter- 
mediate or “‘ backward ”’ school could be conducted in much the same way as 
our present special schools. 

‘There is no doubt that continual sifting will be necessary from time to time 
between the three types of schools, for the children may show all kinds of 
possibilities in different stages of their mental development. 

Moreover, this system would be very useful from the segregation point of view. 
I think that any governing authority segregating Section D from society would 
certainly be erring in the right direction, and could do so without any qualms of 
conscience whatever. “There can be no doubt that the present conditions of 
our system of education is neither efficient nor economical. Dr. Kerr has long 
emphasised the fact that “‘ an educational system which tries to cram all children 
into the same curriculum is inefficient.” His scheme for an intermediate school 
for “ backward ” children will do much to overcome this difficulty, especially, I 
think, in the way suggested above. 

The fact that these mental tests are so highly correlated with “ practical 
intelligence ” is of great importance from the eugenic standpoint. For it stands 
to reason that the class that fails at the mental tests—z.e., Class D—are lacking 
in practical common sense, in practical adaptability, and unless they are segregated 
from society, they remain a drag on the nation; they cannot do anything for 
themselves, they have to be provided for, and they are eugenically hopeless, and 
what is worse still, a menace to the race. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Dickinson Berry asked for an exact definition of the class of people that was 
being considered. Even now people had different ideas as to what they meant when 
they talked of ‘‘ feeble-minded.’’ She thought Dr. Potts meant children in the 
special schools. It seem to her they were dealing with different groups and different 
standards in different parts of the country. If they had in England the system which 
was adopted in some parts of Germany, of the backward class—where children 
unable to go through the whole of the ordinary curriculum followed the same lines 
but more slowly and to a less distance—they would weed out in London about 
one-third of the children in the special schools, who would not be considered as 
mentally defective. She had been interested in the remarks of Dr. Corner the day 
before on the question of the permanent care of the feeble-minded. He referred 
to the feebleszminded who came before the medical expert, and he showed that a 
person could not possibly be told to be feeble-minded from one examination; they 
could only decide from history or after segregation. Dr. Corner suggested that the 
asylums should use the powers they had—or the State should make them do so— 
and deal with these children, leaving the voluntary associations to experiment as to 
the best way of permanently caring for the really feeble-minded. People held different 
views on the question of reading in special schools. In Birmingham, she gathered, 
if they got a child in the second standard, they considered reading was not much 
use afterwards. That was a higher standard than in London, where if they got 
a child in the second standard they thought they ought to send it to the ordinary 
school. It was held that by teaching a child enough to read the names of streets 
and the addresses on parcels they had put the child, especially a boy, in a better 
position for earning a livelihood. There was another point on which she absolutely 
varied from Dr. Pott. She was surprised to find among the parents who brought 
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up their children for examination that a large proportion of both the mothers and 
the fathers could not read or write, because they could not learn at school. Some- 
times the father might say that he could not learn at school, but that he taught 
himself afterwards. She thought that a good many of those children who could not 
learn at school, whilst under 14, were able to learn afterwards. She was interested 
to hear the statement that mental defectives did not develop after they left school. 
She would like to know on what extended investigation that was based; it could 
only be proved by extended investigation. And what class of feeble-minded did it 
refer to? If it was quite a low class, it might be true. As regards calculation, she 
was entirely at variance. By calculation she did not mean getting the children 
above the first standard. The first standard included all that the ordinary person 
who had a low-class kind of work required. She thought it was very important 
indeed to teach calculation. She quite agreed with what Dr. Pott said about the 
age of leaving. As to those who left to do work—and there were a certain number 
even when they had permanent care—she doubted whether they were in a better 
position to get work at 16 than at 14. 

Miss BaNNATYyNE (Glasgow School Board) said she felt strongly the importance of 
not classifying a child as feeble-minded too early. She did not know whether others 
had fallen into the mistake which they made at Glasgow. They began by choosing 
as feeble-minded children who were only imbecile or idiot children. Then they went 
to the other extreme and selected children who were slow of development or back- 
ward, but who were scarcely feeble-minded. They had got out of both dangers 
by adopting rather a simple plan, and that was to make it a rule that every child 
should go into the infant department of an ordinary school for at least one year, 
and that no child might be transferred to an established class (unless in extreme 
circumstances) without a previous year in an ordinary infant department. That 
occurred between 5 or 6 and 6 or 7 years of age. The work done in the infant 
departments was such as Dr. Pott had referred to—games, development of sight, 
etc. With regard to the difficulty of judging of feeble-mindedness, the doctor who 
examined the children in Glasgow, especially in cases of mental illness, took the 
wise plan of practically always accepting the head teacher’s recommendation in 
regard to passing in and out of special schools. In the few cases when they differed 
the doctor postponed the matter for a month or until he and she could see eye to 
eye. It was not only when they were quite young, but after the age of 7 sometimes, 
that they developed powers and capacities that entitled them to be returned to the 
ranks of normal children; and in view of future legislation they who represented 
educational authorities were extremely anxious that whatever was done there should 
be no complete removal of those schools for mentally defective children from the 
control of the education authorities. A good many people had said to her lately that . 
they did not intend to start those schools or develop them because they hoped they 
would be under a different State authority. She thought that would be a great pity 
for the sake of the children who at some point before they reached the age of 14 
became practically normal, though perhaps not of a high standard. There was 
another point. Their experience was that it was not wise to expect too little on the 
literary side of the education of these children. Dr. Berry said first and second 
standard work could be obtained in London. In any large section of mentally 
defective children—she meant fifty, sixty, or upwards—they were very disappointed 
if they did not get a certain number able to do good third standard or low fourth 
standard before they left. She thought it was very much a question of discretion, 
commonsense, and ability on the part of the teacher whether that could or could 
not be reached. The experience went to prove that there were plenty of children. 
who could do that work and yet were clearly mentally defective, as one would realise 
if one spent the whole day with them. The reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
an enormous help to them afterwards for them to find employment. With regard 
to manual training, she was sure in the defective schools, until there was more 
legislation enabling them to supervise after school age, they should not waste too 
much money on a variety of industrial occupations, because, roughly speaking, those 
children did not find work in the skilled employments. They did not go to tailors, 
and soon. If they had colonies, it would be excellent to teach them to do the work 
themselves. With regard to the leaving age, their rule was whenever a boy or 
girl was likely to benefit by leaving school at 14 they agreed, but they did not exempt 
the child until they found a place for him or her that satisfied them. They attached 
a condition of attendance at the examination, not in order to enforce it strictly if the 
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child kept steadily at work, but in order that they might have the power of bringing 
the child back to school if the child lost its place and the parents made no effort to 
support it. They found in Scotland that the mentally defective delinquent was fast 
disappearing. Most of the boys and girls were perfectly willing to go to school, 
and therefore did not appear any longer as delinquents. It was important to keep 
the children under supervision. She was disappointed to find that the Children’s 
Act did not apparently take into account the raising of the school age for defective 
children. She would be glad to know if there was any way of evading the difficulty. 
They had made an experiment with regard to backward children which she thought 
would be successful. They had taken a census of all the children in all the schools 
whom the headmasters considered backward, not mentally defective. They were 
starting classes for those children in the schools where there was a sufficiently large 
number to justify a special teacher, roughly speaking, for every twenty. They started 
them at all stages, and left the children in the schools just as long a time as was 
necessary to bring them into line with the ordinary school. She thought that was a 
perfectly simple arrangement for getting over what was a very serious problem, and 
it kept their special schools free of the child who had no right to be there. The 
number of classes and teachers employed in the work of training the backward 
children would probably be twice or three times as much as those for the special 
classes, but they did not require the special accommodation, the special training, or 
the special curriculum to the same extent that the others did. Jt was much easier 
also to work in with their ordinary elementary school system. 

Mrs. Hytton Date (Hon. Secretary of the Bermondsey Care Committee) said it 
was found that the environment of the mentally defective child was not ordinary. In 
a vast number of cases the parents, one or both, were mentally defective, therefore 
it could not be possible for the child of such parents to have at home the ordinary 
environment which they considered so good and necessary. As to manual work, she 
did not think they had given it its proper place. The L.C.C. Education Committee 
had two very fine schools, where deaf children from 14 to 16 were taught very good 
manual work. The children went out from there and earned their living, and many 
of the boys came back to see the headmaster in after years. They were well set-up 
boys. One of them said he had saved £50. Therefore she asked, why were these 
things not done for the children in the special schools. The work of the After-Care 
Committee was simply futile because the children had not been properly trained in 
manual work. She agreed with what Dr. Potts said about blindness, but one child 
she knew in Bermondsey who could not be taught to read made a splendid street 
trader. Starting with 1s., he could always come back having made 5s. They must 
consider the individual. 

Alderman Rocers (Durham County Asylum) asked Dr. Potts what success they 
had had in the schools with associated games. Was it observable in any way that 
Nature compensated for mental defects by any abnormal development in any other 
power? Could he tell them the number of children who were really mentally defec- 
tive whom they could send away from those homes after a short experience? One 
word on the subject of the difficulty of selecting children, and how easily the ordinary 
person might be quite wrong in his judgment as to the mental fitness of the child. In 
a ward where they had a considerable number of imbecile children, he told a boy who 
asked for a cigarette that cigarettes were bad for him. The boy rejoined, ‘‘ Oh, that 
is only a rumour.’’ At his works they had a telephone boy who seemed unfit for the 
position. When he asked the foreman about him, the foreman went to the boy’s desk 
and brought out a paper on which the boy had written, ‘‘ The speaker with a flourish 
of his arms said, ‘What we want is Tariff Reform.’ A voice from the other end of the 
room shouted, ‘ What you want is chloroform.’’’ (Loud laughter.) He (the speaker) 
altered his judgment of that boy. 

Dr. Potts was sorry he could not answer the question about associated games, 
as they had had no means of testing it. He could not say that Nature developed any 
special capacity except in extremely rare cases. There were cases of mental defectives 
who were also musical geniuses. As to the number of cases that could be sent away 
as mentally fit from institutions, his experience was that if the child was demented 
in the institution after 9 years of age he had never yet seen such a child turn out 
mentally fit. He had seen children who had been said by others, and who he sug- 
gested himself might be mentally defective at 6 or 7, and he had seen them two years 
afterwards wonderfully different; in fact, normal. But he had not seen that happen 
after 9 years of age. 
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Dr. FLetcHEr Beacu thought the special schools in England were not sufficiently 
numerous. They all knew the work in those schools was excellent, and could not be 
improved. But owing to the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1899, being permissive, only about one-third of the defective children in London 
at the present time were taught. It was a great difficulty, of course, to get the 
Government to make anything compulsory. It seemed that that was the only way 
in which they could get those special schools. It seemed a great pity that hundreds 
of thousands of children at the present time were not being taught anything at all. 
In a pamphlet, Dr. Tredgold said one in every 250 of the population of England 
and Wales was feeble-minded. He agreed that after the children had been to a 
special school they should be sent to an industrial home or farm colony. He had 
visited Darenth ten days before and found a number of trades going on. If they 
could extend those trades in an industrial colony, very much would result ; they would 
be able to reduce the cost of maintenance by the amount of work they did. With 
reference to Darenth, they did not infringe upon the outside public, because all the 
things that were made there were sold to the other asylums: so there was no 
trade unionism in the matter at all. One trade which he saw some years ago at 
the Cripples’ Home at Alton, and which he thought might be introduced into some 
of these homes, was leather working. He sympathised with the gentleman who 
read the last paper in regard to backward children. When they heard that in 
Scotland they had a class where they taught backward children, he wondered whether 
it was possible to have a backward school or not. : 

Dr. SALEEBy asked what was the correlation between the feeble-minded and the 
feeble-bodied? On the average, were those feeble-minded children strong? When 
they came through corrupt parents were they also physically defective? He wanted 
to quote Dr. Potts on that point to popular audiences. The first point of Dr. Potts 
and Mr. Ableson was that these children were not educatable. Were they to under- 
stand that they could not educate them at all, or that the limits were sharp and 
narrowly set? The hope that these schools would turn these children under special 
conditions into normal citizens was not a -hope any physiologist could entertain. 
Further, it was a hugely expensive affair. There the argument of the eugenist, that 
the often idle education attempted at unlimited expense and infinite time was no 
real remedy for all our social ills, was borne out by experience. At the age of puberty 
there occurred a great crisis from the eugenic point of view, because then individuals 
became capable of producing new individuals, and therefore the educator had to 
decide what had to be done with them. There were three possibilities at this age 
of puberty: they might release the child, they might allow the child to become a 
member of the social organism; they might take care of it; or they might release 
it sterilised. It behoved them to consider which. He took it it might be argued 
that certain children came under each one of these categories. There was the child 
that ought to be released—the backward or dull child. There was the child that 
must be kept under care, because the individual child must be protected and the 
community must be protected. Then there was the imaginative case of the child 
who was competent to become a member of the community, and whom it would be 
cruel, perhaps, to segregate, but who was unworthy to become a parent; and it was 
arguable that in such a case the experiment of sterilisation might be tried. The 
great merit of the papers that morning was that these experts were enabling them 
to distinguish between those different sets of children. 

Mr. SHERWOOD (Recorder of Worcester) spoke of the dreadful ordeal young girls— 
often young children—had to undergo before a magistrate when they had to tell a 
most sad and painful story. It too often happened that the child was of deficient 
intelligence. It seemed to him it should be possible .to send children who came 
forward to tell some terrible story against a brother, a father, a brother-in-law, or 
an uncle, to some institution where they would be put to some of the tests which 
Dr. Abelson could suggest, so that the court should have something in the nature 
of a report to help it. Dr. Potts said sharpness and readiness were not inconsistent 
with mental deficiency. He was afraid that was so. Therefore they might have the 
opposite evil to the one provided by the dull child. There was a danger of the sharp 
child having learned a story too pat. The other danger was of the jury being too 
sympathetic with a child who told a pitiful tale. 

Alderman Davis (West Ham) thought the papers were read and the speeches made - 
from the standpoint of the middle classes. One particular aspect of the subject had 
been neglected. With the exception of a reference in Dr. Saleeby’s paper, nothing 
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had been said about environment. He (the speaker) was taken to the coal mine 
when 8 years of age, and he had not had a day’s schooling in his life. Would it 
have been any wonder if he had been in an asylum or a danger to the community ? 
In the district from which he came, most of the cases they had to deal with in the 
asylum and in the special school came from the working man’s home. Surely there 
was some reason for that? He was a strong believer in the laws of heredity. 
Supposing they succeeded in getting rid of the whole of the mentally deficient men 
and women and children to-day, and they still had society based upon the present 
conditions, in twenty years’ time they would find things had gone back to the state 
in which they were now, or something like it. He would like to ask the readers 
of the paper what went to make brain capacity. He (the speaker) ventured to suggest 
it was the condition of the body. Dr. Hunter (the medical superintendent at West 
Ham) said he did not believe the problem was to be solved either by State control 
of marriages or by surgical operation; the true solution appeared to him to lie in 
the direction of the spread of knowledge among the people. If they wanted to prevent 
destitution they must consider the economic point of view. 

Professor SADLER said he had been asked to sum up very briefly the impression 
which the conference had made upon the thoughts of one who in the Education 
Section had listened with all the care in his power to the remarkably valuable papers 
and the interesting speeches which had been delivered. He felt that what had been 
said, and, still more, the spirit in which things had been said, and the attitude 
towards the whole problem that had prevailed in those meetings had made a deep 
impression upon their thoughts. In him the conviction was stronger than it ever 
was before, that education was not a subject by itself. (Hear, hear.) Though in 
itself a subject of scientific investigation and special observation, it was inseparable 
from the study of medicine; it was inseparable, again, from the study of industrial 
and social conditions, a study historical on the one hand, objective and interpretative 
on the other hand; in the third place it was inseparable from the study in a living, 
human way, of economic theory; and fourthly, it was inseparable from a knowledge 
of, and a study of, that great body of organised statutory custom and legislation which 
they knew of under the name of the law. That had been the conception of the 
conference, to bring to them as educators in their section a more vivid understanding 
of the fact that at all points of the compass the subject must ally them to the 
experience of those different cognate branches of study and human knowledge. On 
the other hand, in effectively grappling with this awful problem of human destitution, 
education, even in its special sense, was as necessary to each of those great branches 
of effort, as, in its turn, their experience and their conclusions were necessary to it. 
It was by such minute educational observation as they had heard of that morning 
from Dr. Potts and Dr. Ableson that alone they would arrive at a position at which 
they could eliminate and stop certain permanent causes which, if not resisted, would 
over ever-widening areas increase destitution. Just as they needed in the study of 
education the inspiring influence of eugenics, so they needed in the study of eugenics 
the sympathetic use and the special methods and experience of education. What 
they needed more and more in modern life was in each individual that was 
educatable this combination of characters—alertness, self-adaptiveness, the resistance 
to momentary passion, the sense of duty, the power of instant action, and of reasoned 
judgment. They had got to conceive of education as the centre of influence— 
conscious and unconscious, physical, intellectual, moral, judicial—not only upon each 
individual, but each group of individuals. The moral of the conference was, How 
far did the present curriculum in the normal school really produce, or tend to produce, 
that special group of characteristics which modern life wanted? And that was a 
problem which needed exact investigation, an investigation which required wide and 
varied help from the State and from private benefactors, which, above all, needed, 
and could only be attempted with, the sympathy of large groups of social workers, 
realising how much our subject depended upon the issue of their special investiga- 
tions. And from that point of view the whole of the discussions had been linked 
together. They felt from first to last that the study of the mentally deficient was 
absolutely vital in its importance both to educational and social science, because they 
saw in the abnormal those particular facts which existed in the normal case as well, 
but in a less exclusive form; and by a study of the abnormal they naturally helped 
to throw a light on the treatment of the normal case. Again the whole purview of 
education included the study of the home and environment as well as the work at 
the school. Therefore they agreed that medical inspection was throwing light upon 
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needs, and medical treatment was grappling with needs, which were essential from 
the educational point of view. Further, they had got to consider how education 
could help to supply training for future work. It must have regard to the work 
which children were doing out of school hours; and it must include much more 
manual. work, more completeness and freshness of experiment; it must have 
regard to holidays as well as school work. Furthermore they must limit the time at 
which children entered into normal, profit-making employment. The State and local 
authority, for the community, must extend their powers of supervision over the 
whole of that, in order that the process of growth might be made more educative to- 
the individual and also more likely to produce a sane, well-bred, healthy, manly 
future generation. To put it all into two sentences, he should say that the outcome 
of the discussion on the education question had been the need for more discrimination, 
the need for a closer study of the facts, and the breaking up of the large generalities 
to see how much those generalities really included their differences. Nothing had 
moved them so much as the speeches, often pointing to different conclusions, that 
had come from direct first-hand experience with human fact. But just as the 
conference had shown the need for discrimination, it had shown them the synthesis 
between different branches of study, between different grades of social workers 
whose experience had often been infertile because it had not been drawn together 
in the past; and the synthesis, above all, between public work and voluntary action ; 
and that, from the administrative point of view, was the intellectual problem they 
were left with. To separate voluntary and State work into two groups was likely 
to be destructive to both. Voluntary work limited for financial reasons needed 
municipal aid; still more it needed the right temper on the part of the voluntary 
worker to submit to be used as a part of the great organisation ; and temper on the 
part of the public administrator to be patient with variety of effort, a constant 
open-mindedness and a desire to learn in order that public administration might 
ever more and more adjust itself to the infinite variety of the human being. 

Dr. Ports said Dr. Saleeby had asked if he could give any correlation between 
feeble-mindednes and feebleness of body. When he was investigating for the Royal 
Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, he found a large number 
in the workhouse were congenital mental defectives. There were scarcely any mental 
defectives over 60 years of age, and none over 70; whereas there were a large 
number of ordinary inmates over 60 and 70 and over 80. The evidence showed that 
the expectation of life in the mentally defective was much lower than in ordinary 
people. He (the speaker) agreed with the learned Recorder of Worcester. There 
ought to be connected with every court of justice a medical expert. With regard 
to Mrs. Dale, it was obvious to him that they agreed on every point, even in regard 
to manual training. In Birmingham they provided just as good manual training 
for the mentally defective as for the deaf.. Their Care Committee concerned itself 
with cripples, deaf, and mentally defective. In regard to the mentally defective, the 
results they had to show were very poor, but in the case of the deaf the results they 
could show were very good, not because the deaf were given better manual training, 
but because they were more hopefully received. Many employers were willing to 
employ deaf people, but not mental defectives. 
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